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FAIRBANKS PRODUCTS 


SOLVE THE SOAP PROBLEM 
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(sold Dust 


To keep house without Gold 
Dust is to do work by hard, 
old-fashioned methods. For 
cleaning everything and any- 
thing about the house—from 
cellar to attic—Gold Dust is 
worth its weight in gold. It cuts 
grease and dirt like magic, does 
away with scouring and scrub- 
bing, and saves time and temper. 


Your servant can do more 
work and better work, and keep 
sweet, with the aid of Gold 
Dust for all household cleaning. 


Why not help to make her 
work a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery P 


Don't use Soap, Naphtha, Borax, 
Soda, Ammonia or Kerosene. The 
Gold Dust Twins neec'no outside help. 
For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing brass- 
work, cleaning bath room pipes, 
refrigerators, etc., softening hard 
Wi iter, washing clothes, and making 
the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust 
Twins do your 
work.” 





Fairy Soap 


Dyed soaps hurt! Soap 
coloring hides poor mate- 
rial, and adulterations,which 
clog your pores and raise 
havoc with your skin. 


Fairy Soap is white and 
pure—it stays white; con- 
tains only edible products. 
There is no bite, no color, 
no high perfume, no adul- 
teration, no sham in Fairy 
Soap. 


It is just the finest piece 
of toilet and bath soap pos- 
sible to make. 


With all these virtues, 
Fairy Soap (the floating oval 
cake) sells for 5c. 

Fairy Soap was granted highest 


possible awardsat both St. Louis 
and Portland Expositions, 


“Have you a Little 
‘Fairy’ in your 
Home?” 

















Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


is white and pure because it 
is made from choice tallow 
and cocoanut oil, while many 
laundry soaps are made from 
rosin and refuse greases. With 
which would you prefer to have 
your clothes washed P 


Sunny Monday Soap “(N. R.) 
is quick to act—starting dirt 
the momentit touches the water; 
it saves rubbing, wear and tear 
on clothes, and untold labor 
and expense. Moreover, it will 
insure whiter, sweeter clothes, 
and make your fabrics last 
twice as long. 


Sunny Monday Soap *(N.R.) 
lathers freely in hard or soft, 
hot, cold, or alkali water; will 
wash woolens without shrinking 
and colored goods without fading. 

*(N.R.) means ‘‘no rosin.’’ Sunny 

Monday Laundry Soap contains 


no rosin. Rosin is an adulterant 
which rots and ruins clothes. 


“Sunny Monday Bub- 
bles will wash away 
your troubles.” 





THE N. 





K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago. 
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“I Write You in Absolute Confidence” 
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information regarding the person.”’ 


99 


Bust Developer, Female Complaints, Drunkenness, Beauty Restorers, etc., etc. 
I decided to ‘‘rent’’ three classes of letters: Bust Developers, ‘‘Secret’? Against Motherhood, and 
Female Complaints, and for $10.50 I received 2500 letters — letters which women had written in 
‘confidence’’ to well-known “* patent-medicine’’ and medical advertisers who say in their advertise- 


¢ 


ments: ** Write us in absolute confidence 
etc., etc. 





+7. 


NEW YORK firm recently advertised that ‘“‘ we have millions of medical letters. . . 
all written to well-known and successful medical advertisers. 
*% with them ‘‘a guarantee that every letter is an original letter . 


These letters carry 
. and was written in 
response to an advertisement, and therefore gives the name, address and other valuable 
‘These letters, say this firm, “‘ we rent at low rates.”’ 


A choice is given of letters from women who are afHicted in any of these classes: 


; “Our correspondence with you is sacredly confidential,’ 
Yet here were their letters, as many as I wanted, for less than half a cent apiece! 





‘* The Secret Free 
To Develop the Bust’’ 


Here were letters from a thousand 
poor dupes—girls and women — 
who bared their confidences in the 
most sacred manner. ‘Then, invari- 
ably, they added: ‘‘ Please keep my 
name a secret.” 

‘‘Please be sure to send in plain 
white envelope, as my mother would 
greatly disapprove of writing you.”’ 

‘Do not let my name be known,”’ 
asked a third. 

‘* Please address me confidentially, 
as you say,’’ said another: 





And Yet Here Were the Letters 
Rented at Less Than One Cent Each! 





‘*Every Woman 
Should Know Our Secret’’ 


Here were letters from another 
thousand women, this time from 
married women who were asking 
fora ‘‘secret’’ against motherhood. 
These letters were pathetic in their 
plea for privacy! 

‘“Please do not give my name.”’ 

‘* Please send your answer sealed.” 

‘‘Please address me in a plain 
white envelope,’’ and so on. 

Every promise of ‘‘ privacy” was 
made them by the suave and alluring 
advertiser: 


And Yet Here Were the Letters 
Rented at Less Than One Cent Each! 








‘“‘A Sure Cure 
For All Female Diseases’’ 


These letters were the most pri- 
vate of all: cruelly intimate in their 
pitiful narration of suffering and 
plain speaking. 

One woman writes: ‘‘ Ofcourse all 
our correspondence mzust be securely 
private,’’ and in various ways come 
the pleas for the privacy that was 
promised them in the advertisement. 

‘*Every confidence will be faith- 
fully observed,’’ said even the blank 
on which these women wrote the 
intimate details: 


And Yet Here Were the Letters 
Rented at Less Than One Cent Each! 








It was heartbreaking to read these appeals for help: pathetic pleas from girls in fear of discovery; 
from women about to be married; from women newly married; from women married 10, 20 and 40 
years; from women in the most trying physical period of their lives; from women who in their 
suffering called down God’s blessings upon the heads of those rascals if they would help them — only 
to have their letters ‘‘rented’’ and their most intimate secrets laid open to any one paying less than one 
cent a letter, giving any unscrupulous person who ‘‘rents’’ these letters a possession of knowledge 
over thousands of women that could be used to their eternal unhappiness with husbands and fathers! 


HERE seems to be no way of reaching these 

rascally offenders of common decency by means 
of the law to prevent them from 
written under their own promise of confidence. 
why will women place themselves in the power of this 
dangerous class of advertisers who break a promise as 
they do a pie-crust, and who have absolutely no regard 
for the most sacred confidences? 


‘“‘renting’’ letters 


But 


medicine’’ 


which they are printed ? 
concern, are millions of these 


HEN will women realize that the promises of 
‘‘Write us in confidence,’’ ‘‘All correspondence 
is held sacredly confidential,’’ and other promises of 
confidence in correspondence in the average ‘‘ patent- 
advertisement, are not worth the paper on 


Here, in the hands of one 
‘“confidential’’ letters 


for rent to any one at less than one cent apiece! 


Is it Not Time That Women Saw the Danger of Their Folly? 
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“Paradise Lost” and “Faust” Compared 


>and Milton’s 


Ls, W. 


The two poems are so unlike that no con 
densed contrast would be of any value. The 
central figure in both poems is Satan. In Milton 
he is a fallen angel; in Goethe he is ‘‘the spirit 
that denies.” One poem involves the idea of the 
fall of man from a state of innocence; :the other 
the rise of man through knowledge. One involves 
redemption from above, the other redemption by 
self-development. One treats sin as a terrible 
catastrophe; the other as an element in the 
unfolding of the race. 


Please contrast Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust 


‘*Paradise Lost.” 


Safety-Pins Were Used 4000 Years Ago 


Will you please tell me when safety-pins were 
invented? Lucy G. 

The origin of safety-pins dates back to pre- 
historic times, so it is impossible to say just when 
or by whom they were invented. But there has 
been found in the ruins of the ancient city of 
Mycene, dating back to between the tenth and 
the twentieth century before the birth of Christ, 
a safety-pin of exactly the same type as those in 
use today. Only the antique safety-pins were 
all made of gold, silver or copper, as these were 
the only metals in use in those days. 


What to Do to Lighten the Voice 

What is the best exercise for lightening the 
voice? Will opening the mouth more have the 
desired effect, or will the use of the English vowel 
E be more beneficial? My voice, a tenor, is in- 
clined to be heavy in the medium part—FE to E 
—and the contrast between the high tones and 
the medium is so great as to be noticeable and 
commented upon. E.R. F. 

Opening the mouth may be what you should 
do, but if is impossible to say without seeing you 
and hearing you. Opening the mouth too wide 
often lightens a voice simply by whitening its 
quality, which is by no means desirable. ‘The 
use of the English E will not accomplish any 
permanent result. Persistent practice in carry 
ing head tones downward below the upper E 
should be beneficial. Daily exercise in rapid and 
lightly-executed scales should help. But are you 
sure you are a tenor? A competent master of 
voice could do more in five minutes toward giving 
you a satisfying answer than an editor could in 
a column article. h>\-1- 

- 

Longest Word in the English Language 

Kindly tell me the longest word in our lan 
guage IGNORAN' 

‘*Valetudinarianism” is generally supposed to 
be the longest English word, but it is only seven 
teen letters long, and there are in the dictionary 
two words of eighteen letters, one of twenty, four 
of twenty-one, three of twenty-two, and four of 
twenty-three letters. Of these last words, ‘‘tran- 
substantiationalist” is the best known. ‘Three 
other words which have been used, but are not 
admitted to the dictionaries, are ‘‘transubstantia 
tionableness” (twenty-six letters), ‘‘honorofica 
bilitudinitatibus” (twenty-seven letters: found 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ and 
other old plays); and ‘‘meta-oxytetraethyldiam 
idotriphinylcarbridids.”’ The last one 1s forty 
three letters long, and is part of the formula 
for denaturing grain alcohol, which is used for 
certain manufacturing purposes. 


Color as a Means of Expression 


Is not color a more 
in art than line? 


ubtle means of expression 
Miss M. 


Perhaps not more subtle, but certainly a 
later means. The earliest expression in pi 
torial art was by line—that is, outline or sil 
houette. The primitive mind was able to grasp 
it readily because of its simplicity, but when the 
Renaissance enlightenment came it brought the 
new conception of light and shade. In Italy 
Leonardo, Giorgione and Correggio, and in the 
Netherlands Rembrandt, brought this means of 
expression to perfection. Both means are still 
used by artists, but in our own time Manet and 
Monet have shown us expression by still another 
means—color. Subtle color is largely in evi 
dence today, but so also is subtle line and light 
and shade. KC MA. 


Paper Made From Cornstalks 

Is it true that some new material besides 
wood pulp has been found from which cheap 
paper may be made? FOREST LOVER. 

Yes; for years past the National Government 
has been experimenting with cornstalks so as to 
utilize the millions of tons of them wasted yearly 
and to help in saving the remaining forest 


reserve. Lately the first practical samples of the 
new paper were made. They are of various 
grades and in different colors, the lighter ones 


resembling paper made from cotton rags or linen, 
ind being soft and pliable. No special kind of 
cornstalks is needed; the time required for 
preparing the corn pulp is only about one-sixth 
of that needed for treating the wood pulp; and 
the cost of manufacture even now is but little 
more than t ing wood-pulp paper. 

“Rough Rider” is Not a Modern Name 


14 


\ the name ‘‘: th rider” ever used to 
designate a special ki of soldier before the days 
of our Spanish War? SAN ANTONIO, 


Yes; at t as far back as 1828 the term was 
employed reference to a sort of irregular 
trooper v owed a Scottish laird. In Si: 
Walter Scott i ince, ‘*’] Fair Maid of 
Perth,” which published in that year, the 
‘gentle Johnsto he unhorsed Oliver Proud 
fute is spoken of Henry of the Wynd” as 
‘this rough rider Evidently the term was a 
familiar one to Scott and had been in current use 


before he used it. aa. 
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Will You 


Did the Greeks Know Blue? 

Were the Greeks aware of the delicate tones 
in colors? That is, did they know such tones as 
we see in the Gobelin tapestries? Mrs. W.S. 

It is not probable. What remains to us of 
Greek and Roman color suggests that they knew 
only the primary and secondary hues. It is 
questionable if any of the very early nations knew 
blue, forexample. ‘The Rig Veda, the Talmud, 
the Edda, the Homeric narratives do not mention 
the word. The Semites thought it a shade of 
white. Ulysses speaks of the sea as ‘‘ wine-dark,” 
andeven “black,” but never as ‘‘blue.”?, Perhaps 
there was no word for it, but it is more probable 
that the ancients had no eyes for it, and were as 
untrained in color as is the American Indian of 
today. The Gobelin tapestry workers have 
eyes for scores of tints and shades that you and 
I would not recognize at all. KC UP. 


Why Oil Lamps are 


I am told that oil lamps are still used in our 
lighthouses. Would not electric lights give 
better results ? SULEO. 

No; electric lights are less sure and steady 
than oil lamps. It is difficult to keep the are 
lights exactly in the focus of the lenses, because 
the carbons never burn twice alike and have to 
be constantly watched. If the light is not kept 
exactly in the focus of the lens the:light rays are 
cast upward or downward, instead of straight out 
where they are needed. Then, too, electric 
lights are expensive to install and keep up. If it 
were not for these drawbacks electricity would 
be much more generally used in lighthouses; 
but because of them it makes slow headway. Its 
penetrative power is greater in fogs, but it is no 
better than the strong oil light in clear weather. 


Jsed in Lighthouses 


Shakespeare’s Type of the Masterful Man 


Do you consider the Petruchio type of man 
extinct ? i. 36. W: 

Probably very few Shakespeare types are ex 
tinct. Certainly the type of Katherine is not. 
From the time of Brunhilda to that of ‘‘ Diana 
of the Crossways” the woman who feels the need 
of a masterful man beside her has never been 
absent, and the masterful man has never been 
wanting. Conditions have changed, the ideals 
of women have very largely changed, but human 
nature remains very much what it was when 
Shakespeare portrayed it. Katherine still exists; 
so does Petruchio. Neither of them uses the old 
language, but, under modern conditions, both 
undoubtedly are to be found. With a great 
many women surrender is the first step toward 
getting what they want from life and getting 


what they hope out of it uly 
Why Fish Spoil Quicker in Moonlight 


Why will fish spoil quicker in moonlight than 
in sunshine? BE. F. 5. 

Simply because the warmth of the sunshine 
dries the surface of the fish more quickly and so 
prevents rapid decomposition. Fish spoil more 
quickly in the warm, moist air of night, especially 
in August, because the dampness of the night 
air retards or prevents the evaporation of the 
moisture on them. 


Boats Made of Newspapers and Concrete 


have ever been 
built of other materials than wood, steel or papier- 


Please tell me if any boat 


maché. BV. Ss 

A good-sized rowboat about twenty feet long 
was made of newspapers in Florida last year 
layer of papers was pressed against a slender 


wood framework and covered with a coating of 
waterproof shellac. About thirty layers of 
newspapers were used altogether, alternated with 
coats of shellac. The boat weighed two hundred 
pounds and looked like an ordinary rowboat. 
3oats have also been recently built of reénforced 
concrete. The first one was a 120-ton barge, 
built in 1906 for the Italian navy. Several others 
of a still larger size have since been constructed. 
‘These boats are said to be very strong, and 
capable of withstanding the shock of heavier iron 
boats provided with iron rams. pas 
A Composer’s Music and His Character 

Is music necessarily expressive of the com 
poser’s character? For example, was Wagner 
as great a man as he was a musician or com- 
poser? Was Wagner a 
musician ? 


rreater dramatist than 
E. W. S. 

Not at all. It frequently is, but just as often 
it is not. Beethoven’s music is best explained by 
his character, but Wagner was greater as a musi 
cian than as a man. His music is far nearer to 
consistent strength and beauty than his nature 
was. Chopin’s music is characteristic of the 
man, but there was nothing in Chopin’s career to 
equal the B minor scherzo save the scherzo itself. 
Is it not a good answer to your question to think 
that a composer’s music epitomizes and concen 
trates certain salient characteristics of his per 
sonality? Perhaps, too, when this subject has 
been exhaustively studied by a psychologist who 
is also a musician, we shall find that the weak- 
nesses of the art are those of the musician. It 
is generally conceded now that Wagner’s music 
is greater than his dramatic poetry, and that the 
former breathes life into much of the latter which 


would otherwise be dead. h>\-4- 
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The “Sympathy” Between Our Eyes 

Why is it that when one eye is affected the 
other often waters or becomes red through 
‘*sympathy” ? SENEX. 

This is one of the most difficult problems 
which eye specialists have tried to solve. One of 
them has lately concluded that such ‘‘sym- 
pathetic” ophthalmia is due to the fact that the 
infection is carried from one eye to the other by 
the circulation of the blood. The fact that there 
is no sign of infection elsewhere than in the eyes 
he explains as being probably due to the fact that 
the organism of the eyes is of a highly specific 
character, and is limited, in fact, to the tissues of 
the eyes alone. SAS. 

“Salary” Really Means “ Salt-Money” 

What is the origin of the word ‘‘salary,”’ and 
how did it come to mean a recompense paid to a 
person periodically for services? OV: 

It is derived from the Latin word ‘‘salarium,’’ 
meaning the ‘‘salt-money” or allowance for salt 
once paid to the Roman soldiers, which after- 
ward came to mean a pension, stipend or salary 
in the modern sense. Salt has always been 
regarded as an unusually valuable commodity. 
Sometimes, indeed, it has even been used as 
money. The famous traveler, Marco Polo, tells 
how in one Oriental province small cakes of salt, 
stamped with the Emperor’s seal, passed current 
as money. 


The Best Books on Musical History 


Kindly tell me which are the best books on 
musical history. | I 

My advice to every student is to begin with a 
short survey of the art: H. G. Bonavia Hunt’s 
‘*History of Music” will serve admirably. There 
are also short histories by Wilhelm Langhans 
(translated) and J. C. Fillmore (‘‘ Lessons in 
Musical History”). These for a clear bird’s-eye 
view of the subject. Then come the larger and 
more exhaustive histories. ‘The best large work 
in English is Emil Naumann’s ‘‘History of 
Music”; the translation, with some additions, 
by Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley. This work 
should be read for its facts only. I cannot ad 
vise the reader to accept the author’s critical 
opinions. W.S. Rockstro’s ‘‘ History of Music” 
is also a good work and worth reading. When 
these have been completed then comes Parry’s 
“Evolution of the Art of Music,’? which sets 
forth the development of the art itself and ex- 
amines the «xsthetic and technical nature of each 
forward step. Itis authoritative and intensely in- 


teresting to every real lover of music. mai) 
h>\4- 
A Snake That Breaks Like Glass 


An old gentleman tells me that when a boy he 
saw a snake in Missouri called a glass-snake 
which, if struck, would break into several pieces. 
Does such a snake still exist? F. M. S. 

Yes, the glass-snake or joint-snake is to be 
found in many places in our Southern States, 
especially in sweet-potato fields. It is in reality 
a kind of large lizard, about two feet long and 
without legs, and is called a glass-snake because 
of its general resemblance to a snake, its ability 
to wriggle along the ground like that reptile, 
and the extreme brittleness of its tail, which is 
nearly twice as long as its body and often breaks 
into several pieces when smartly struck. It is 
perfectly harmless, of a greenish color, marked 
with black on top and pale yellow underneath, 
and has eyelids, which no snake possesses. Its 
tail usually grows again to some extent after 
being broken off 


The Central Thought of Poe’s “Raven” 

Picase tell me what central thcught Poe was 
trying to present in his famous poem of ‘‘The 
Raven.” A EP: 

Poe rarely attempted to present a thought in 
his poems, or, for that matter, in his prose; he 
tried to produce a definite and striking impres- 
sion. His method in ‘‘The Raven” is to isolate 
the reader from his ordinary surroundings by 
taking possession of his imagination by one 
unusual figure or object, to bring this figure or 
object into clear relief, and, by the use of the 
literary device of repetition, as in the use of the 
word ‘‘nevermore,”’ to convey an impression of 
terror or beauty. The effectiveness of ‘‘The 
Raven” is due not to the thought it presents, but 
to the extraordinary vividness of the sense of 
mystery it conveys. 


The Winged Victory of Samothrace 


I have a small plaster cast of the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace. Will you tell me about 
the original? | Faas © 

It was found by M. Champoiseau on the 
island of Samothrace in the A2gean Sea in 1863 
and is now in the Louvre, Paris. It is usually 
assigned to the School of Scopas and dated in 
the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, because his 
coins have a figure on them resembling this 
victory. Perhaps the statue was executed to 
commemorate the naval triumph of Demetrius 
in 306 B.C. The figure is supposed to be alight- 
ing on the prow of a Greek galley and blowing 
a trumpet. It is a superb marble—one of the 
best in existence. The spirit and life of it are as 
extraordinary as its wonderful technique. 


xe 2. 





The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 


Art (signed C-1.) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 

Music (signed hype) -by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of “* The New York Sun.”’ 

Books (signed Ww) — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ** The Outlook.” 

General (signed #744.) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 






must be sent mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 


Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 


be made by the general Editor of ** Will You Tell Me?’? The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 
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Negro Composers and Their Work 


I should be greatly obliged if you could tel 
me anything about negro composers and their 
schools or compositions. ING sis 

There are no schools of negro composers yet 
The very few men of African descent who hav: 
studied music have followed the methods « 
famous European masters and have originate 
no new ideas or idioms in music. The most ta 
ented of negro composers is S. Coleridge Taylo: 
who lives in England. He was born in 1875, th: 
son of a physician of Sierra Leone and a: 
English mother. His cantatas ‘‘Hiawatha’ 
Wedding” and the ‘‘ Death of Minnehaha,” a 
ballad in A minor, and his cantata ‘‘The 
Atonement,” are among the best known of hi 
works. 


Pictures That are Called Silhouettes 

Please tell my why a dark profile picture 
called a silhouette. JERSEY. 

It is so called after Etienne de Silhouette, wi 
was the French minister of finance in 1759, a: 
practiced such rigid economy in public expendi 
tures in order to avert national bankruptcy tha 
his name was applied to everything cheaj 
especially to such things as the wits of the da 
made ostentatiously cheap in derision of hin 
‘*They cut their coats shorter,” says Disrac! 
‘fand wore them without sleeves; they turn¢ 
their gold snuff-boxes into rough, wooden one 
and the new-fashioned portraits were now on|y 
profiles of a face traced by a black pencil on the 
shadow cast by a candle on white paper. All the 
fashions assumed an air of niggardly economy, 
till poor Silhouette was driven into retirement, 
with all his projects of savings and reforms; but 
has left his name to describe the most economica! 
sort of portrait.” 


Lives of Whistler 


(1) Which is the best biography of Whistler ? 
(2) Why were so many lives of him writte: 
(3) Was he a greater painter than Velasquez or 
Titian? > aa as 

(1) The new one in two volumes by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell. This is the authorized 
and official biography. (2) The various boc 
about him deal more with the man than thi 
painter, and are gossipy. Whistler’s eccentric 
ties rather than his art fill the pages. (3) No. He 
was nowhere near Velasquez or Titian. They 
were universal in scope, whereas Whistler wa 
limited in both mind and hand. But Whistle 
was a very genuine artist in spite of his quips a 
gibes—a true enough descendant of Velasqu 
to use his own theory of art. CC Id, 

s a 


Frost and the Full Moon 


Will you kindly tell me if there is more dang 
of frost when the moon is full than there is du 
ing its other phases ? IDAHO 

There is no scientific support for this the« 
The idea no doubt arises from the fact that 
and clear or cloudless nights are as a rule nec« 
sary to the formation of frost. Clear nights a 
more noticeable when the moon is full. Frost 
not likely to form on cloudy nights when the fu 
moon is hidden. At times when the temperaturi 
is below the freezing point damage to tend 
vegetation that is not in a dormant state will, 
course, occur, no matter what may be the asp 
of the sky. 


A Tree Shaped Like a Bottle 

I lately heard of a bottle-shaped tree, 
would like very much to know where it is t 
found. yas 

It grows in Australia, and is known as t 
bottle-tree because of the peculiar shape of 
trunk, which resembles that of a round-bottom: 
soda-water bottle. The stem is often found 
contain reservoirs of sap from which the nativ« 
quench their thirst. They also use its fibres 
the manufacture of nets. rw 

A Nun Who Wrote Plays 


I once read of a nun who wrote plays. Wi 
you tell me who she was? ELGIN. 

She was a nun in the Benedictine convent « 
Gandersheim, in Brunswick, Germany, named 
Roswitha, who lived in the tenth century. It wa 
she who gave to the stage of the Middle Ages th 
first clearly-defined play by writing a Lati) 
comedy for the entertainment of the sisterhood 
Its success led her to write five other similar 
plays. 


Writers of Both Poetry and Prose 
Is it true that well-known writers of bot 
poetry and prose are better and more wide)) 
remembered by their poetry than by their prost 
If so, why? B. A 


not of other 
¢ «eT 


It is true of some 
Dante is better known as the author of ‘‘T! 
Divine Comedy” than of ‘‘The Convito 
Goethe as the author of ‘‘Faust” than 
‘*The Elective Affinities”; Milton of ‘‘ Par 
dise Lost” than of the ‘‘Areopagitica”; Lon; 
fellow of ‘‘Evangeline” than of ‘‘ Kavanagh 
Lanier of the ‘‘Marshes of Glynn” rath 
than of ‘‘Shakespeare and His Forerunners 
Whitman as the author of ‘Out of the Crad! 
Endlessly Rocking,” rather than of ‘‘Specime 
Days”; and for the very obvious reason that t 
poetry of these writers is very much superio- t 
their prose, or very much nearer the hearts o 
men. On the other hand, Walter Scott is bette 
known, or more widely read, as the author oi 
‘*Tvanhoe” than of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” 
Thackeray as the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” than 
of ‘‘The Mahogany Tree”; Macaulay as the 
author of the history and the essays than of ‘‘ The 
Lays of Ancient Rome”; for the equally- 
obvious reason that the prose of these writers is 
more important and significant than their verse. 


writer 
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hat Reminds Me 


Bright Chings of ll Gimes that People Have Laughed Over 

















It Must be a City Fad 


AS visitor to a big city contem- 
plated with amazement the huge gilt sign 
displayed over the entrance to an institute on a 
prominent thoroughfare : 

STAMMERING INSTITUTE. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 


‘*Upon my soul!” exclaimed the rural trav- 
eler, ‘‘if that don’t beat all! I knew they taught 
most everything these days; but who the deuce 
wants to learn stammerin’ ?” 





All in the Way You Look at It 


YOUNG woman, traveling alone and un- 

used to the ways of the world, had left her 
home on an early morning train to visit a school 
friend in a distant city. It had been a tiresome 
journey, and just before reaching Harrisburg 
she had fallen asleep. 

Waking up, she turned around to an old 
gentleman in the seat behind her, and said: 
“Will you please tell me if we are on this side of 
Harrisburg or the other side?” 

‘*We are on this side,” he said. 

And she settled down again comfortably and 
entirely satisfied. 


The Boston Butler’s Program 


eS Boston woman of great 
musical taste was once much annoyed by 
the whistling of the butler, who believed himself 
alone in the house. ‘The sound fretted her 
artistic soul. 

‘*Joseph,” she called at last, from the head of 
the back stairs, ‘‘please don’t whistle those 
vulgar rag-time things. They irritate me.” 

‘Certainly, ma’am,” returned Joseph. ‘‘ But,”’ 
he continued, with unexpected spirit, ‘‘you 
know you can’t expect a Rhapsody of Liszt with 
cleaning the knives. That will come later, 
when I’m polishing the silver.” 


Hot Butter Blue Beans 
pond physician in a small town got himself 
i 


nto a serious predicament soon after his 
arrival by his inability to remember names and 
people. One day, while making out a patient’s 
receipt, his visitor’s name completely escaped 
him. But not wishing to appear so forgetful and 
thinking to get a clew, he asked her whether she 
spelled her name with an ‘‘e” or an ‘‘i.” 
The lady blushed and replied: ‘‘Why, Doctor, 
my name is Hill.” 


The Real Offender 


OTHER looked out of the window to see 
what caused the scuffling on the front porch. 
‘“‘Oh! You naughty boy!” she said to her four- 
year-old, ‘‘stop pulling that poor cat’s tail!” 
“’m not pulling it, Mamma,” he said inno- 
cently, ‘‘I’m only holding on. The cat is doing 
the pulling.” 


Same as Most of Them 


HE office-boy was wearing for the first time 

his new long trousers, and he was really feel- 
ing politely inclined to everybody. So, when a 
fair artist called to inquire about some sketches, 
he rose and, with a fine bow, said: 

‘*The editor is much obliged to you for allow 
ing him to see your drawings, but much regrets 
that he is unable to use them.” 

‘*Did he really say that?” she asked eagerly. 

‘‘Well, not exactly. I’m very sorry, ma’am, 
but what he really said was, ‘Take ’em away, 
Joe; they make me sick.’” 


awe? ae . 
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All Because Her Clothes Didn’t Fit 


YOUNG Eskimo loved a beautiful maiden, 
whose father’s hut was near his own, but, as 
is so often the case, her parents would not hear of 
the match. One night a great storm ripped up a 
crevasse in the ice, and between the two huts 
there yawned an abyss bridged only by a slender 
strip of ice. Here was the chance which the 
young lover sought. He crossed the frail bridge 
in the dead of night and crept to the home of hi 
sweetheart to steal her from her cruel father. 
The Eskimos sleep in bags of sealskin; and, 
with bated breath and loudly-beating heart, he 
hoisted on his back the one in which his lady 
love slumbered. With his precious burden he 
recrossed the strip of ice, and safe on the other 
side broke it down with a blow of his axe so that 
no one could pursue him save by the aid of a 
boat. Regaining his hut he opened the bag to 
gaze upon the fair one, when he staggered back, 
dumfounded—he had stolen her father! 





A Question of Lensth 


SMALL woman traveling with her son- -a 
boy very large for his age—handed the 

ductor a half-fare ticket and ‘a whole-far 
The conductor scrutinized the boy critic: 
said: ‘‘But, Madam, I can’t pass this 
half-fare ticket. He is very large and 
trousers.”’ 

“‘Very well,” replied the wor ie 
whole ticket for him and the h 





Where Washington Rested 


— feather pillow which nestled in a 
glass case in the historical museum created 
especial interest among the visitors. 
‘*T don’t see anything unusual about that 
pillow,” remarked a girl, turning to the guide. 
“It’s avery valuable pillow,” replied the guide. 
‘*That is Washington’s original headquarters.” 


Good Work 


Tee were four of them talking confi- 
dentially in a corner of the smoker. 

“*T tell you, boys,’’ exclaimed a loud-voiced 
drummer, ‘‘I’m proud to say that no house in 
the country has more men pushing its line of 
goods than ours.” 

‘“*Humph! What do you sell?” asked a curi- 
ous one. 

‘*Baby carriages.” 


Pat’s Faith 


HERE had been an epidemic of colds in the 

town, and one physician who had had scarcely 
any sleep for two days called upon a patient— 
an Irishman—who was suffering from pneu- 
monia, and as he leaned over to hear the patient’s 
respiration he called upon Pat to count. 

The doctor was so fatigued that he fell asleep, 
with his ear on the sick man’s chest. It seemed 
but a minute when he suddenly awoke to hear 
Pat still counting: ‘‘Tin thousand an’ sivinty- 
six, tin thousand an’ sivinty-sivin ——” 


This is Really True 


MAN named Stone and one named Wood 

met on the street recently, and they stopped 
for a moment to exchange a few cheerful views, 
when a. woman in a particularly noticeable 
sheath-gown passed. Simultaneously, Wood 
turned to Stone; Stone turned to Wood; then 
both turned to rubber. 
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At Mother’s Knee 


NE night at bedtime while Willie was being 
undressed his mother said to him: ‘‘I hope 
you were a good little boy while at your aunt’s, 
and didn’t tell any stories.” 
‘*No, I didn’t,” he said, ‘‘only the one you put 
me up to, Mamma.” 
‘*Why, what do you mean, child?” 
‘*Well, you see, Auntie asked me if I’d like to 
have a second piece of cake, and I said: ‘No, 
thank you; I’ve had enough,’ just as you said.” 


True to Her Sex 


~~ OLD colored woman was sitting with knees 
crossed in the shoe department of a large 
store when a young woman clerk stepped up to 
wait upon her. ‘‘What size of shoe do you wear, 
Aunty?” she inquired. 

‘*Well, honey, I kin wear eights; I ginerally 
wear nines; but dese yer I’se got on am twelves, 
an’ de good Lawd knows dey hu’ts me!” 


Not the Real Thing 


S USUAL, they began discussing the play 

after the theatre. ‘‘Well, how do you like 

the piece, my dear?” asked the fond husband, 
who had always found his wife a good critic. 

‘‘Very much. There’s only one improbable 

thing in it: the second act takes place two years 

after the first, and they have the same servant.” 


Good Advice — But —— 


NE of the fair passengers of a yachting party 
noticed that the captain was anxious about 
a mishap to some of the machinery of the craft. 
‘*What’s the trouble, Captain?” she inquired. 
“The fact is, Madam,” was the response, 
“four rudder’s broken.” 
““Oh, my, don’t worry about that,” replied the 
lady. ‘‘As it’s under the water nearly all the 
time no one will notice that it’s gone.” 


’ 
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Perfectly Reckless 


HE members of the church voted that their 

dearly-beloved and devoted pastor should 
have a vacation, and so he decided that he would 
visit a brother-worker in the neighboring village. 
This good brother, recognizing his fellow-worker 
in the Lord way back among the congregation, 
on Sunday morning, and wishing to show every 
courtesy, asked him to lead in prayer. But the 
visitor calmly replied: ‘‘You’ll have to excuse 
me, dear brother. I’m on my vacation.” ” 





The Last Quarter of the Honeymoon 


HE hadn’t told her mother yet of their first 
quarrel, but she took refuge in a flood of 

tears. 

‘‘Before we were married you said you'd lay 
down your life for me,” she sobbed. ~ 

“‘T know it,’”’ he returned solemnly; ‘‘ but this 
confounded flat is so tiny that there’s no place to 
lay anything down.” 


One on the Professor 


““LTAS anything ever been discovered on 
Venus?” asked the student of astronomy. 
“No,” replied the old professor, whose mind 
had slipped a cog and transported him into myth- 
ological fields, ‘“‘not if the pictures of her are 
authentic.” 


A One-Man Jury 


TAILOR who was defendant in a case tried 

in court seemed much cast down when 
brought up for trial. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 
whispered his counsel, observing his client’s 
distress as he surveyed the jurymen. 

“It looks pretty bad for me,’’ said the defend- 
ant, ‘‘unless some steps are taken to dismiss that 
jury and get in a new lot. There ain’t a man 
amongst ’em but what owes me money for 
clothes.” 


She Had a Natural Advantage 
t's AN evening party the guests were asked 


to take part in a game in which everybody 
was to make a face, the one who made the worst 


face to win the prize. It seemed as if all did 

their worst. ‘Then the judge went up to one 

woman who was sitting off in one corner 
“Madam,” said he, ‘‘l think you have won 


the prize. Allow me to 
‘*Eexcuse me,” she said haughtily, ‘‘I wasn’t 


1? 


playing! 


A New Thought 


“THE new girl had been but three weeks in the 

employ of an artistic family, but her time 
had evidently not been spent exclusively in study- 
ing the domestic arts. As her mistress was 
giving her instructions as tothe dinner she said: 
‘*Marie, don’t forget the potatoes.” 

‘*No, ma’am,” was the reply; ‘‘will you have 
?em in their jackets or in the nood?” 


Then He Understood Her Move 


A‘ LERGY MAN, who was summoned in haste 
“& by a woman who had been taken suddenly 
ill, answered the call though somewhat puzzled 
by it, for he knew that she was not of his parish, 
and was, moreover, known to be a devoted worker 
in another church. While he was waiting to be 
shown to the sick-room he fell to talking to the 
little girl of the house 
“It is very gratifying to know that your 
mother thought of me in her illness,”’ said he. 
‘*Is your minister out of town?” 
“Oh no.” answered the child, in a matter 
only we thought it 


ol-lact tone ‘*He’s home 
might be omething contagious, and we didn’t 
vant to take any risks. 


Preparing for the Worst 


Bi YTH boys had been rude to their mother. 
She put them to bed earlier than usual, and 
then complained to their father about them. So 
he started up the stairway, and they heard him 
coming. 
‘*Here comes Papa,” said Maurice; ‘‘1l am 
going to make believe I am asleep.” 
‘*I’m not,” said Harry 


and put something or 


‘Vm going to get up 
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Wasn't That Slick? 


"THE usual crowd of small boys was gathered 
about the entrance of a cir« tent in a small 
town one day, pushing and trying to get a glimpse 
of the interior. A man standing near watched 
them for a few moments, then walking up to the 
ticket-taker he said with°an air of authority: 

‘*Let all these boys in, and count them as they 
pass.” 

The gateman did as requested, and when the 
last one had gone he turned and said: ‘‘’T went 
eight, sir.’’ 

‘*Good,” said the man, smiling as he walked 
away, ‘“‘I thought I guessed right.” 
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There are soaps and soaps and s-o-a-p-s and SOAPS. 

All of them are intended to serve a certain definite purpose. 
Most of them do what they are intended to do. 

Ivory Soap is intended to be used in the bath, for the toilet 
and for fine laundry purposes. 

Now, a soap that is meant to be used for those purposes should 
be mild and pure. 

Ivory Soap is mild and pure. 

It should contain no “free” alkali. 

Ivory Soap contains none. 

It should cleanse as quickly as is consistent with safety. 

Ivory Soap fulfills that requirement. 

Moreover, Ivory Soap is inexpensive. It will do all that any 
high-grade bath or toilet soap will do; but its cost is very much 
less. It can be used for hundreds of purposes for which ordinary 
soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory; and it costs only a trifle more. 


Ivory Soap... . 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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OME Now, LET Us CALMLY REASON TOGETHER: the few who 
still persist in criticising this magazine for its insistence on greater 
frankness with children about their physical selves, and cannot “see 

the light,” and let us say a few last words. 





| A CHILD Is UNMORAL: READ ARIGHT, PLEASE: unmoral, 
| notimmoral. He must know the difference between what is 
B moral and immoral: we will all agree to that much, at least. 
| Now, where is the child to learn this vital distinction upon 
| “THis ig which everything in his after-life depends? There are three 
Not places where a child is taught or goes to be taught: the 
»,| home, the secular school and the Sunday-school. And on 
the Place el a oad nae : 
the theory that morality is akin to spirituality, let us take 
the last fountain of instruction first: the Sunday-school. 
Have any of us ever heard of a Sunday-school where practical morality is 
taught? I am not speaking now of a pale, bloodless, bodiless or theoretical 
morality, but a practical, every-day morality, the oniy morality that is worth 
a copper when the girl and the boy go out into the world to meet its stern 
temptations, and arms them against a common enemy that attacks them when 
out of sight of their elders. “ But,’ says the parent, “the Sunday-school is not 
for that: such teachings would be indelicate: it is not the place.”’ Very well, 
then: that eliminates the Sunday-school, and we are frank to say that we 
agree to the elimination. 

Next comes the school: here education is certainly the all-important 
subject, the reason for the existence of the school. Now, what is the real 
meaning of education? What body of water lies south of Bangkok? What 
plants grow in the jungles of Brazil? How to solve a quadratic equation? 
Whether the square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle equals 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides? ‘‘Well,” says the parent, rather 
bewildered: “something like that.”’ But where comes in the true basic 
meaning of education: the preparation for right living and the necessary 
principles upon which right living depends? Is there anything said on that 
subject? Not aword. “ But the school,’ again says the parent, “is not for 








that: it is for mental, not moral training.” Very well: that eliminates the 
school, and to its elimination we agree once more. 


_ ————____—______ 


THE HOME, THEN, OF THE THREE PLACES rightly 

accessible to the child, is, by the parent’s own process of 
8 elimination, the only place left to him. And there? Weare 
all taught that the highest duty of parenthood is to lead a 


The child in the way he should go. How leadhim? Before that 
Basic child lies the path of life: a path branching out in all 


lc directions: replete with pitfalls all ready for his undoing. 
| Cause a : ; 

How is the unmoral to know the moral from the immoral ? 
“By right natural instinct,” promptly answer a score of 
parents. ‘ By right natural instinct”? The ‘right natural instinct” that 
gives us the appalling authoritative statistics that more than eighty per 
cent. of boys are today the victims of immoral habits? Where, pray, does 
the “right natural instinct’ come in there? 

‘Well, it isn’t your prerogative, anyhow, to tell my children,” desperately 
answers the parent, driven into a corner. True. Nor has this magazine 
assumed that prerogative, nor has it the slightest intention of doing so, 
But what it has tried to do, and does intend to do, is to put that prerogative 
squarely up to the parent. For, if by the parent’s own admission that 
prerogative does not belong to the Sunday-school nor the day school, it 
remains the bounden duty of the only other place of the child’s education : 
the home. If parents were doing that duty all would be well. But all is 
not well, and so the basic cause of a large part of the unsavory constructions 
rampant today in the minds of children is laid bare 





THE FEARFUL IMMORALITY THAT PREVAILS today 


O | among young people is not because they are naturally or 
Paes | inherently vicious. Itis because, being born with elemental 

| and imperious passions, they do not know that the moral 

Where condition is dependent upon the physical and mental. 


They Do | And the reason they do not know this is because they have 
not been told it by those from whom they had a right to 
learn it—from, in fact, the only true source they should 
know it, or that those who should tell it would approve of 
their knowing it. Because that is the condition we have created. We 


Learn 


NNN 


say: ‘The Sunday-school should not and the secular school must not. 
We will explain”—and then, we don’t! Meantime, how about the child? 
“Oh,” we say complacently, “he knows nothing: he is too young.” But 


all this time this cruel fact remains: the child is hearing the most disgusting 
stories from boy and girl friends, or being given salacious books or shown 
degrading pictures—a fearful tragedy that is being daily enacted in almost 
every school in our land, as hundreds of teachers and educators have testified 
to this magazine. And from such sources, the most dangerous imaginable, 
are thousands of boys and girls today learning the difference between what 
is moral and immoral. We rest these facts with every parent with the 
simple question: Is this safe? 
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Editoria 





CURIOUS IT IS THAT THE AVERAGE WOMAN overlooks 
one essential fact: that the moment she becomes “ stylish” 
8 she becomes cheap: she at once brings herself down to a 
level with the most unintelligent kitchen-maid and the poor, 


Cheap misguided woman of the streets. For “styles,” whether in 
to be dress, in entertainment, in furnishing, or in mode of living, 
Stylish are not made for the intelligent; the intelligent create their 





own standards and preserve their own individualities in 
their appearance and living. It is for the unintelligent, who 
have not the mental capacity to do aught but follow what others set before 
them, that “styles” are created. What is known as a “stylish woman,” 
whether the adjective is applied to her dress, or her home and what emanates 
from it, is invariably a woman deficient in the power that makes for a 
distinctive personality. An English milliner’s catalogue has two depart- 
ments: ‘Stylish Hats” and “Individual Hats.” Here the distinction is 
intelligently and sharply drawn. To be of the thousands is to be “ stylish”; 
to be out of the thousands is to be “individual.” This is a distinction that 
thousands of American women fail to see: the fact that they declare them- 
selves intelligent or unintelligent just in proportion as they are “individual” 
or “stylish” in modes or methods: that it is cheap to be “stylish”: that 
they cheapen themselves. 











EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE the question is raised whether 

we should not have more men teachers in the public 
2 schools. As a matter of actual fact, what we need is not 
so much more men teachers as more masculine teachers — 


“More masculine, that is to say, in the intellectual sense. For it 
} . 
| ofa is a common remark among women teachers that a large 
| ‘ites 9 number of the men in the teaching profession are 


“sissies ’’— which, when one thinks of it, is rather an 
amusing observation of a man by a woman. But the fact, 
nevertheless, remains true of a goodly number of the men teachers: that 
the average woman teacher is much ‘‘more of a man” than the average 
man teacher. 








| A MOTHER SOMETIMES FEELS DISAPPOINTED that her 

O daughter at sixteen or eighteen takes so little interest in 

| CD helping her to bear the cares and responsibilities that weigh 
; heavily on the niother of a household. She has patiently 
| Why the labored many years, and has looked forward to the time 
| Daughter when she would have a friend and helper in her daughter, 
Disappoints only to be disappointed. Is the mother ol the daughter to 
| blame? The mother conscientiously believes that the 


daughter is to blame. But is not this fact true: for the 
daughter of sixteen to be an efficient helper the daughter of ten must be 
taught and allowed to do her part. And this vitally essential point many 
an energetic and capable mother forgets. It is vastly more important that 
the daughter should enjoy helping her mother, and gradually form the habit 
of taking a responsible share in household cares, than that any one thing 
should be accomplished in an absolutely perfect manner. 

A child is often eager to “help Mamma.” But the mother discourages 
her with, “There, run away; I would rather do it myself,” the experienced 
woman forgetting that if the daughter could do everything as well as her 
mother she would be a grown-up woman. 

Let us try the experiment of encouraging the girl of cight or ten: thank- 
ing her for every effort to be useful; praising her for all that is good in 
her performances; and not blaming her for shortcomings which are simply 
the result of inexperience. Suppose she does sometimes burn the toast, 
or break a pitcher, or forget to dust? These lapses are not serious; they 
are slight misfortunes which are a very small price to pay for the end 
in view. The daughter’s character, her affectionate and cordial co6pera- 
tion, and her training for her own future home are worth more than a 
piece of toast or a bit of china, 


JusT AS THE THERMOMETER TELLS US the temperature 


a of a room, why cannot we have an instrument that will tell 
<a us whether the air of a room is pure or impure? Here is 
< 


a chance for some inventive mind. Surely there must be 
An some chemical that will respond, by varying shades of a 


Invention color, to the purity or impurity of the air of a room, just as 

Wanted the quicksilver of the thermometer responds to the temper 
ante: Clete oe. ee = 

. ature? No one would deliberately sit in a vitiated atmos 

mhere if he could be given some visible proof that such 

pl f | Id be g ble proof that | 

was the case. In these days of increasing interest in domestic hygiene 


there would be a lively demand for such a—well, let us call it an a¢rometer: 
telling us by the varying shades of a color through a glass tube whether the 
air of the room in which we are sitting is pure or impure. We are fond of 
saying that there is ‘‘nothing new under the sun,” but here is something 
that would be new, and what is to the point in a commercial sense: some- 
thing that is needed and would quickly be adopted by thousands of homes 
that are actually waiting for such an invention. 






































The Youngest Son, 
Charles Phelps Taft, 
. Twelve Years Old 
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wee eg fIEN William Howard Taft was a mere boy his father once 

oe a | said of him, ‘ Mediocrity will not do for William.” It is 
said that the remark was caught up by his brothers and used 
# % by them to plague the future President for many moons. 
» That the father forecasted the future better than he knew 
has been demonstrated by his son’s whole life, and in nothing 
a. more, perhaps, than in his selection of a wife. It is not 
p.as Mes" < given to many to know the real Mrs. Taft. On meeting 
her for the first time one is impressed with her dignity, her 
capability and — reserve. A person of keen perceptions and of more than 
average intelligence, she surveys the man or woman presented to her with a 
look so calm and deliberate that strangers sometimes are wont to describe her 
as cold. Her manner is pleasant and there is a steadiness about the clear blue- 
gray eyes that look straight into yours which at once bespeaks her genuineness. 
Her frankness and hatred of insincerity constitute one of her chief attractions. 
She is a woman who thinks and thinks well, who draws upon an unusually wide 
experience for her comparisons, and expresses her views with an originality that 
at once charms and amuses. 

Under the calm exterior and the perfect savoir faire is the real Mrs. Taft 
emotional, of keen sensibilities, in fact, as sensitive as a girl. But so perfect 
is her self-control and so completely does she wrap herself around with the cloak 
of composure that few discover these characteristics. 


ot 


N THE every-day affairs of life Mrs. Taft is most practical. Thorough'y domes- 
tic in her tastes, she is the close confidante and compan‘on of her husband and 
children. Widely read and a keen observer, she 
enters, in large part, into the life of William H. 











Mrs. William Howard Taft 


Mrs. Taft is 46 years of age, although 
she appears much younger. She was 
born in Cincinnati, and was educated 
in that city, later teaching school there 
for one year. Her maiden name was 
Helen Herron. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Herron, and 
was married to Mr. Taft in June, 1886 
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undertaking; and a large silver bowl which once graced the table of the Lord 
Mayor of London and which was presented by her fellow-directors in the 
Association when she resigned, and another silver piece presented by the 
Association’s members, bear testimony to their appreciation of the part she 
took in the work, and are among her most highly prized possessions. 


est 


RS. TAFT’S practical nature has found ample opportunities for demon- 

stration in the handling of the fami'y income. The Tafts are not wealthy. 
Great as have been Mr. Taft’s services to his country—on the Bench, in the 
Philippines and in the Cabinet—his income has never been proportionate to the 
office he filled. Devoting his whole time and thought to his public work, he has 
had no opportunity to accumulate more than a mere income, with the result 
that his wife has never known freedom from the necessity of making one dollar 
do the work of two. But at all times she has practiced economy without 
approaching ‘‘nearness,”’ has always made a good appearance for herself and 
her children on a slender income, and has never failed to secure the best advan- 
tages for her children. As every woman will appreciate, this sort of manage- 
ment—especially in Washington with a Cabinet position to maintain—has 
required the most painstaking thought, and she has always sought the markets 
personally as well as the shops to make her purchases. 

Mrs. Taft is fond of outdoor exercise and enjoys an occasional horseback 
ride. She has even made considerable journeys, where circumstances required 
it, as in the Philippines, on the back of a mule. But walking is her favorite 
exercise, and when she was in Washington she often walked in the parks and 
suburbs, usually accompanied by one or more of her children. At Murray Bay 
and other resorts she takes long tramps over the 
hills, returning with less fatigue than would be 








Taft, the Statesman, and she is ever animated 
with an intense ambition for her husband and 
children. She wants them to accomplish large 
things. Had it not been for his wife Mr. Taft 
would never have entered the Presidential race, 
but would have contented himself with a seat on 
the Supreme Court Bench. 

As she enters into her husband’s public life, so 
is she his constant companion on his travels and 
in his recreations. She was at his side all through 
the years he spent in the Philippines, and by 
her tact and hospitality contributed materially 
to the accomplishment of that understanding be- 
tween the Filipinos and the Americans which is one 
of her husband’s most notable achievements. On 
his long voyages across the Pacific she has always 
been his constant companion. When he plays golf 
Mrs. Taft ‘‘ follows round,’”’ responsive to his every 
mood, always the sensible “good fellow.” 

The eg Syed which exists between Mr. 
and Mrs. Taft is like that of two men who are 
intimate chums. Mrs. Taft defends her own opin- 
ions and wishes with almost masculine vigor, while 
her husband assumes his most judicial attitude 
whenever he regards the subject of sufficient im- 
portance—and has been known, even after he 
was wholly convinced of the correctness of her 
judgment, to draw her on just for the pleasure of 
hearing her defend her position. 


er 


we her three children—the daughter Helen 
and thesons Robert and Charley— Mrs. Taft is 
mother as she is as a wife: a sympathetic 
companion and confidante. She spurs her children 
on to their fullest capacities: she is the absolute 
antithesis to the mother who believes in ‘‘ good 
enough”’ for her children, and is always earnest 
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experienced by many women after covering half 
the distance. 

As a girl Mrs. Taft spent several months visit- 
ing at the White House as the guest of President 
and Mrs. Hayes. She was only sixteen years of 
age at the time, but so enjoyable was her visit 
that when she returned home she confided to 
some of her girl friends that.it was her purpose to 
marry only ‘“‘a man destined to be President of 
the United States.” 

With the extensive traveiing that she has done, 
with the opportunities afforded her as the wife of 
the man who has held a succession of commanding 
positions, each more conspicuous in the public 
eye than the one preceding it, Mrs. Taft is singu- 
larly fitted to occupy the position which she is 
now called upon to fill. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that Mrs. Taft 
has already been the “first lady of the land,” as 
wife of the Governor-General of the Philippines 
a smaller land than the United States, it is 
true, yet her position there was an exceedingly 
responsible one and difficult because of its unique- 
ness, requiring her to deal with a people whom she 
did not know, strangers to her in birth and in 
every taste, instinct and desire. But throughout 
this trying experience she exhibited a tact and 
good judgment that did much to help her husband 
in his position. So that, in a sense, Mrs. Taft 
is unique in the distinction of being the first new 
President’s wife to enter the White House who 
has already been a ‘‘first lady of the land.” 

ran 
AVING enjoyed from girlhood association with 
the brightest minds of her time—people who 
were more than ‘“‘in society’’—and having shared 
with her husband the hospitality of some of the 














in her desire that they should excel in whatever 
they undertake. Nothing short of the highest 
honors has satisfied the mother for her daughter 
and son at college. 
she exacts the highest standard of excellence in others, so is she satisfied 
with nothing but the best from herself. Asa pianist she excels, and the artistic 
side of her temperament finds satisfaction in her love of and devotion to music 
and in the enjoyment of fine paintings, meritorious sculpture and artistic 
carvings, of all of which she is a remarkably good judge. 
But music is her first love, and to the cultivation of this talent she has 
devoted many hours. Asa p: atron of music she is generous and enthusiastic. 
Her work of seven years as a director of the Cincinnati Orchestra Association 
showed the same perseverance and thoroughness that characterize her every 
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The Eldest Son, Robert Alphonso Taft, 
Who is Nineteen Years Old 


most formal and ceremonious Courts in the Old 
World, Mrs. Taft enters the White House better 
equipped than most of the women who have 
presided there and with a complete sense of the 
‘eternal fitness of things.” In addition toa familiarity with the usages of polite 
society she enjoys a knowledge of precedence, a realization of the true value 
and necessity of form, and an acquaintance with ceremonious etiquette which 
will make her an invaluable helpmate to her husband. 

It was often said during the political campaign that William Howard Taft 
was practically educated for the Presidency of the United States, and that he 
would come to the position of Chief Executive of the nation better fitted 
perhaps than any man who has ever preceded him in that office; and may not 
the same be said of Mrs. Taft as the mistress of the White House? 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—This authoritative outline of Mrs. Taft’s White House plans, so far as she has decided upon them, was given by her, 
for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, through Mr. George Griswold Hill, a Washington correspondent. In it Mrs. Taft sketches, so far as 
she can previous to her occupancy of the White House, what will probably be the essential points of her social management and of her 
arrangements for the members of her family in relation to her life as mistress of the White House. 





jE SHALL live and do things in the White House in a very 
ordinary manner, just as we used to do in our own home, 
living a family life just as far as we can consistently with 
the demands of the position.” 

This was the keynote of the plans of Mrs. William 
Howard Taft so far as she could outline them when asked 
to do so for the benefit of the women of the country 
through THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

“T certainly do not contemplate any radical changes 
Mrs. Roosevelt bine shown great ability in making the arrangements there, 

and while, of course, there will doubtless be some alterations which will suggest 
themselves from time to time, as they would to any housekeeper, I have no 
revolutionary ideas. Nor have I the least idea of making decided changes. 
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" W*« SHALL have, of course, the usual official receptions and dinners. The 

‘Cabinet dinners,’ at which each member of the Cabinet entertains the 
President and his wife once during the season at his own house, will be con- 
tinued.” The. departure from the old custom of inviting all the members of 
the Cabinet to each of these dinners was made by President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and Mrs. Taft felt that the change was a good one. It had obviated a certain 
sameness, to her mind, which had tended to rob the dinners of interest. 
““Now,” she said, ‘‘each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet seeks to bring 


establishment as large as the White House to look after I shall not have much 
opportunity to gratify my tastes in that direction except, perhaps, to have a 
general oversight. But I have no reason to believe that I can improve on the 
arrangement of having a competent steward in the White House.’ 


ot 


S TO the interior arrangements of the White House, Mrs. Taft did lean 
toward one change: she was disposed to think that the Red Room could be 
utilized, possibly, somewhat more as a family room than at present. ‘But 
then one grows into such customs and habits,” she says, ‘rather than designs 
them in advance.” Mrs. Taft has an idea, however, that she will find a place 
in the Red Room for the cabinets which were so much admired in her former 
Washington home, so as to show to their guests some of the rare gifts which 
Mr. Taft has received in his journeys around the world. She believes that 
some of the gifts are of such merit that they would prove entertaining to 
friends, and she hoped to be able to place some of them in cabinets where they 
could be seen. Possibly there would be a cabinet or two in the Red Room. 
The present custom of separating guests at the larger White House receptions 
re eva the Red, Blue and Green rooms for those especially invited —is some- 
what repugnant to Mrs. Taft’s ideas of hospitality, and yet the conduct of 
such affairs presents some grave problems, ae she was not prepared to say that 
the present custom could be improved upon. Were the present plan departed 
from and all the rooms thrown 
open, she said, every one would 








together an agreeable company 
which it will afford the Presi- 
dent and his wife pleasure to 
meet, and since this plan had 
been put into operation the 
Cabinet dinners’ have been 
more varied, and, in conse- 
quence, more enjoyable. 

“As to a continuance of 
what are called ‘the weekly 
meetings of Cabinet women’ | 
don’t know. A great deal will 
naturally depend upon the 
Cabinet women themselves. 
3ut these meetings,” said Mrs. 
Taft, ‘‘have not been the 
formal gatherings for the pur- 
pose of discussing and deter- 
mining social-administrative 
questions that they have been 
popularly supposed. On the 
contrary, they have been simply 
days on which the White House 
hostess indicated that sh 
would be at home in the fore- 
noon to the women of the 
Cabinet, should they care to 
call. This obviated their drop- 
ping in at any time of day or 
week, and, moreover, insured 
their finding her at home and 
at liberty to receive them. 
There are some very pleasant 
features about these informal 
gatherings,” said Mrs. Taft, 
‘‘which may lead to their 
being continued 


at 


HE so-called White House 
dinners,’ said Mrs. Taft, 
‘‘must of necessity continue to 
be very much the same as they 
are now—and always have 
been, forthat matter. Although 
Mr. Taft, personally, does not 
use wine it will be served at 
dinners. 
“‘T am fond of housekeeping 
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naturally want to crowd into 
the Blue Room and stand oppo- 
site the President and the re 
ceiving line; this would have 
its embarrassments and_ per- 
haps result in something like a 
crush. 

Regarding the number in 
vited to thes receptions Mrs 
Taft said that ‘‘for a number 
of vears there has been a 
tendency to cut down the invi 
tation lists, not with a view to 


greater exciusiveness, but in 
order to promote the comfort 
of those invited. There has 
been considerable curtailment 
of the invitations with the 


advent of each Administration, 
and perhaps it will be possible 
to scale the lists a little more, 
so that the same peopl would 
not be invited to more than one 
reception during the season, for 
instance.” But any such 
change would have to be very 
carefully considered, and she 
Was not certain that she was in 
possession of all the facts which 
had led to the preparation of 
the lists in their present form. 
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M*? . TAFT pahiy ae when 
she Wa skee l she pur- 


posed “Rey ere Aaa get 
White House women upstai 
from the long basement gall 

where they are now hung | 
certainly have no such expecta- 


tion,’ shesaid. ‘‘Why, I think 
that is the best place to hang 
them.” 

She then went on to speak 
in complimentary terms the 
steps which Mrs. Roosevelt 
has taken to make attractive 
the long corridor through which 
on all formal occasions the 











=) guests of the President and his 





—have always kept house, 
but I realize that with an The Onl, 


Daughter, Miss Helen Taft, 
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CO | “RF.:) HAD written the words of a song 
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and naturally I wanted to have 
the poem set to music and pub- 
lished. I was wondering how to 
go about this when I chanced to 
j ‘see some advertisements offering 
the very thing I wanted. These 
advertisements wére addressed to 
PN 3] song-writers and were liberal in 
be a (ies { promising big returns. Here are 
E SP ie PARE EL () a few samples: 

““Write the words of a song and we will write the music and 
present it to one of the big New York publishers. A ‘hit’ will 
make you rich,” ete. 


at 





“Send your song-poem to me. I will write the music and 
place it before the big New York publishers. I have made a 
fortune writing songs and can help you do the same. Write for 
free booklet,” etc. 

I decided to send my poem forthwith, for it seemed to 
me that a person who could write the words and a person 
who could write the music could enter a partnership that 
would be to the advantage of both. I carefully chose the 
company and I was sure that the one I selected could be 
trusted, as I was assured that the man at the head of it 
enjoyed the respect of some very good people. 


FEW days later I was delighted to receive a most 

courteous letter in the name of the company, saying 
that my poem had been examined and would be accepted. 
The letter continued: ‘‘ Your song contains that element 
of human interest that usually appeals to and holds the 
ear of the music-loving public. I am confident that your 
song in a suitable setting would be accepted by a pub- 
lishing house in this city.”’ And all this was to cost me 
only ten dollars. With this was the ‘‘guarantee” of the 
company, signed with a name stamp, as, in fact, are prac- 
tically all the letters of companies of this kind. The 
document assured me that the music would be “abso- 
lutely satisfactory”; if not, it would be rewritten or the 
money would be refunded, and this was all that was 
guaranteed. It then went on: ‘Of course it would be 
almost impossible to guarantee that your song would be 
a success, or that a publisher would accept the song with- 
out asking some compensation for his work, for no man 
can say positively what songs will please the ear of the 
music-loving public or the publisher.’”’ Then at the bot- 
tom initalics: ‘‘ I] wish you to remember that I guarantee 
absolutely to make my music satisfactory to you or 
money refunded.” 

On the strength of this letter and guarantee I ordered 
a musical setting for my poem and paid the money in 
advance. If 1 had known how much more my experience 
was to cost me J would have stopped here and thought | 
was getting off cheaply—but then I didn’t know. 

After several weeks, which I afterward found out are 
allowed to elapse to give their composer time-to find an 
inspiration, | was presented with a sheet of manuscript 
music. There was a number on it, and by this number, 
hereafter, my song was known. Despite a statement of 
the company in the first letter that there had been very 
few songs that yearthat had made an impression, the num- 
ber on my song was pretty well up in the thousands, being 
nearly to the six-thousand mark, if I remember rightly. 


ACCEPTED the music, and in my delight sent the 

company an unsolicited letter that would make an excel- 
lent testimonial. Perhaps they used it as such, but, if so, 
I never sawit. At this point, having furnished me with the 
musical setting, the company took their money and retired, 
leaving me to await an offer from a publishing house. 
The company which furnished the music made it very 
plain (perhaps suspiciously so) that they had nothing to 
do with the publishing end of the business as a rule; they 
would have nothing to do with this particular song after 
furnishing the music for it and collecting the money. 

When just enough time had elapsed not to make them 
seem too anxious, a music-publishing firm wrote me that 
they were willing to publish my song for about forty 
dollars, as it had been ‘‘recommended” to them by the 
first-named company. This letter naturally was devoted 
to praise of their own work: they achieved the finest 
possible results; they employed a ‘special artist” to 
design the covers; they spent fabulous sums in advertis- 
ing; they obtained copyrights; they had a branch house 
in England, and, last, they made a great feature of their 
music parlor, where musicians were invited to play over 
the songs brought out by them. 

The letter added that it would be necessary to get to 
work immediately to be in time for the ‘‘season.” I 
didn’t know then, what I learned afterward, that 
“season” in this business is an el: istic term, applying to 
every day in the year. Its use is to get your money a 
little faster. : : 


ELL, I read the letter and was greatly pleased to think 
that I was on the verge of becoming rich and famous 
as a song-writer, so I agreed to the proposition. I paid 
fifteen dollars down and was to pay the remainder in two 
installments at intervals of fifteen days. 


The company 
* began work on the song at once. 


I never saw a proof of it, 
but after a long, long time, when it was too late to m; ike any 
changes, and after I had paid all the money, a complete 
copy of the song was sent tome. Then began my disillu- 
sionment. The “‘specially-designed cover” was not done 
according to my order. Moreover, the poem was not 
acc ording to the original, and worse vet, the spelling in a 
part of it was simply atrocious. However, the friends to 
whom I showed it were charitable enough to say that it 
had ‘‘a dear little tune,” to which I sile ntly agreed. 
At about the same time I received my first and only 
“royalty,” a payment of sixty-five cents in stamps. This 
came with a printed slip labeled “royalty statement,’ 
but there wasn’t any statement about it. It merely said 
the sixty- -five cents was inclosed and it was my royalty 
“to date.” I never got any more royalty out of my song. 
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old by One Who Knows From Expe 


Y THIS time I knew that I had been taken in. I had 
paid one company ten dollars for setting my poem to 
music and I had paid another company about forty dollars 
for publishing it, and I had received for my fifty dollars afew 
copies of the song and sixty- -fivecentsinstamps. The com- 
pany never wrote to me again. The song, whatever its 
merit or lack of merit, was not advertised, as I had been led 
to believe it would be, no effort was made to sell it that I was 
ever aware of—in short, I had paid a high price for a very 
poor grade of work, and that was all there wastoit. Iknew 
that I couldn’t get any of my money back, but I thought 
that I would look into the matter a little deeper j just for my 
own satisfaction. Accordingly a friend went down to the 
city and looked up the company for me. They were 
doing business in a room on the third story at the back of 
a small house in an obscure part of the city. There 
wasn’t a man on the place, but three girls were directing 
circulars. Evidently the mail department of this busi- 
ness was its main feature. An out-of-town trade is more 
desirable for these people, because their victims cannot 
get at them so easily, and I know persons in the same city 
who have not received any answer to requests for circu- 
lars sent to these firms. As no one in authority was there, 
there could be no talk, but I was not surprised when 
the firm collapsed, some time afterward, the Postmaster- 
General issuing a fraud order against them, denying 
them the use of the United States mails. 


HEN came still another company. This time it was a 

firm of music printers and engravers. They wrote, 
saying that the plates of my song and one hundred and 
twenty-five copies of it had come into their possession by 
the failure of the first company and would be forwarded to 
me upon payment of two dollars ‘for wrapping and pack- 
ing,” and the express charges, which I was to pay; if I did 
not respond within ten days or so both plates and copies 
would be destroyed. The letter contained these remark- 
“~ sentences: 

‘In your reply please do not ask us questions about the 
Company, nor expect us to explain their affairs. We know nothing 
of their business and positively refuse to go to the trouble and 
expense of replying to letters. If you want the plates and copies 
send us the money asked for and we shall see that you get them. 
That is all we can do in the matter.” 


This letter was not even typewritten, but was printed, 
not even the firm signature being signed, from which I 
judged that it must have been sent out by the thousand. 
But 1 decided that I had had enough and refused to pay 
any more for the plates and the copies, so I presume they 
were destroyed. 


AVING learned something by experience I was amazed 
to notice how rapidly companies desiring song-poems 
were springing into existence, but I saw what a rich har- 
vest there must be if every one were taken inas I had been. 
So I resolved to investigate the matter from still another 
standpoint. Accordingly, under an assumed name I 
wrote a “poem” and made it just as bad as I could, and 
then decided to write to a number of these companies and 
find out what they would do with it. Here is the ‘‘ poem, 
so you may read for yourself how bad it really was and see 
that no reputable music house would touch such a piece 
of work: 
POEM 
I love you, darling, better 
Than all the folks I know, 
And think of you, my darling, 
Everywhere I go. 
I think of you at sunrise, 
In the beauteous morn, 
And keep on thinking, darling, 
When day has come and gone. 
I love you, darling, better than all the folks I know, 
And I’ve made this song up, just to tell you so. 


This “ poem” was sent first toa literary agency, but they 
refused to handle it. Then I sent it, with this letter, to a 
number of companies who advertised for song-poems: 


**How much will it cost to publish my poem and set it to musick. 
My folks think its elegant and I think it would sell if it had a nic¢ 
tune. One of my friends has typewrote it for me.” 

Back came the answers telling me that my worthless 
poem ‘‘showed marks of genius.’”” One composer wrote 
me that he had been told that I was ‘‘a song-writer of 
ability”’ and asked me to coéperate with him. His letter 
urged me to send him a poem. Here is what he wrote: 

‘Do not be afraid to send it because you think it is too simple. 
A song that comes from the human heart has more chance for 
success than the most elaborate poem. The simplest songs have 
often brought their authors fame and fortune. Now is the time 
to act,” etc. 

I did not answer this, and a short time later I got 
another letter asking why I had not answered, and saying: 

‘It is possible that you may realize a good sum from the very 
first song with my musical setting, and that, too, within two or 
three weeks at most. And when you have built a reputation with 
the first you will have no trouble in securing good returns for your 
songs ever afterward.” 

This might have caught me once, but I had learned my 
lesson, and so again | paid no attention to the letter and 
I never heard from him again. 


NOTHER company, which I will call the C—— Com- 
pany, wrote that they had 


“bought out the publishing end of Company, and your 
manuscript is acceptable. We have at the head of our musical 
staff the well-known composer, Mr. , Whom you have prob- 
ably heard of as the composer of many of this season’s ‘hits.’ 
He has no trouble in selling his compositions to publishers and 


has secured as high as $500 for one of his songs. The words of 
this song were written by an author who corresponded with us 
as you are. You will readily see the value Mr. *s music 


and name will be to you.” 


The letter went on to say that for twenty-five dolls urs 
Mr. —— would set the poem to music, and added: ‘‘ We 
do not buy manuscripts, no matter how good we consider 
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them, as we have no publishing facilities.” And in the 
first paragraph of the letter the company said they ha‘ 
just bought the publishing end of another tg 
The letter closed with an offer to accept five dollars at ; 
time in payment, but urged me to send the twenty- ive . 
dollars in one sum if possible. 





HE very next day came a letter from the K Musi: 

Company, offering to publish the ot. provided | 
bought the twenty-five-dollar setting of the C—— Music 
Company. This letter glowed with promises of returns anid 
I was asked to buy one hundred copies of the song at si 
cents each. This simply meant that the two compani 
were the same, and I would pay thirty-one dollars to hav 
my “‘poem”’ set and be supplied with the one hundred 
copies of the song got up in the cheapest possible wa 
The K- Music Company inclosed a contract agreeit 
to publish the song for nothing, advertise it and push i 
in every way possible. But they bound themselves to n: 
figures, and really could be held to nothing except t 
publish the song “in such quantity as will meet ail 
demands for the composition.’’ At the top of the con- 
tract, where it was difficult to find it, were these words, 
printed in very small type: 





‘Party of the first part agrees to publish the within-mentioned 
composition only on condition that the music is composed by the 


C— Music Company.” 

I thought I would try to see what inducements a 
cheaper company offered, so I wrote to another firm. 
This company said among other things: 


‘Our usual charge is nine dollars for composing music to the 
average song, but to introduce our work to you, and thus add 
another patron to our already large list, we will, if we receive 
your order within the next thirty days, compose music to one of 


your songs forthree dollars. Return this song to us (or one equally 


good) with three dollars to pay for composing the music and we 
will get it ready at once.” 


This slip was accompanied by a letter which said, regard- 
ing the merits of the poem: ‘‘ We believe that with your 
undoubted talent you will continue to give considerable 
attention to this line of work,” and in another place: ‘We 
really believe that compositions possessing the merit 
yours does should be given a fair chance,” etc. Fancy 
language like that about such a piece of dogge rel! 


CCOM PAN YING these also was a prospectus which 
promised almost any success, provided you had your 
music composed by thiscompany. Aday or so later came 
a letter which was almost a duplicate of the printed slip 
first mentioned. It said: ‘‘We judge that you have had 
experience in song-writing,” and then offered to set the 
words to music for nine dollars, urging an immediate 
decision. No ‘‘cut rate”’ of three dollars was offered. 
I paid no attention to this fusillade of literature, and in 
a couple of weeks received from the would-be publishers 
a wrathful letter, calculated either to brace up the weak 
or enrage the strong-minded. This letter said that when 
they gave me their opinion they expected an immediate 
order to go ahead with the work. The letter continued: 
‘*We should feel very badly indeed should a lack of ready 
money prevent any one from taking advantage of the 
opportunity we offer”; and they then offe red to let me 
pay one dollar a week and receive the music when the 
payments were finished. Then came this: ‘* Now, then, 
is our interest in this matter greater than yours ? Are 
we looking for business where no business is possible: 
And do we credit you with enterprise and ambition where 
these qualities do not exist?”” Again I paid no attention, 
and finally I got rid of even this persistent company. 


OW you see where the money is made. You pay as 
high a price as they can get out of you tosomecompany 

to set your words to music. Then an affiliated company 
(often the same people under another name) offer to pub 
lish the song for you. The work done is of the cheapest 
character, not a cent is spent to push the song, and only a 
few copies are printed, so it is never really on the market 
Then, when the company quit business, generally to 
resume under still another name, you can have your song 
and the plates, for which you have already paid, for a 
couple of dollars more ‘‘to cover packing expenses.” 
Everything in it is clear profit except the making of the 
plates and the cost of the few copies which are struck off 

These companies make all sorts of offers, but you will 
find that they always come out with a profit on their side 
in the end. If they will write the music for a small sum 
they will send you to a high-priced publisher, or if they 
get a big sum for the composition they will publish it for 
nothing if they cannot get a little money for it. They 
claim that they have nothing to do with publishing com 
panies, but, nevertheless, a letter to one firm will some 
times bring offers to publish from two or three other 
companies. They also make some remarkable offers. pics 
company to which I wrote said that if I would send 1 
song with a certain sum of money they would “ pub is 
it for nothing if they liked it.”” Other companies offer 1 
put your picture on the title-page as an inducement, a1 
many persons accept this proposition. 


UPPOSE you have spent fifty dollars to have yo 
S song set to music and published. How are you going 
to get this mone y back, to say nothing of the vast profits oi 
whic h the letters speak so freely? Your song would prob- 
ably be listed at fifty cents, and songs at retail usually s¢ 
for half their listed price. The song of an unknown author 
will probably bring about eight dollars a hundred at 
wholesale, and that means you will have to sell almost 
one thousand copies before you even get your money back. 
A popular «ez 's like any other article: it requires well- 
know... people to introduce it, plenty of samples to creat¢ 
a demand for it, and no end of money to advertise it 
before it can be made to ‘‘go.””. Even if you have a first 
class song this is necessary. And these things cannot bi 
done by the average person. 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“* How Quiet it is!” She Said in a Whisper” 


~}THALIA stopped to get her breath 
and look back over the road climb- 
<ey" ing steeply up from the covered 
X\ bridge. It was a little after five, 
_ and the delicate air of dawn was full 
' of wood and pasture scents. In 
, #, the valley, night still hung like 
/ gauze under the trees, but the top of 
the hill was glittering with sunshine. 
; “Why, we've hardly come half- 
wid “) way!” she said. 
Her husband, plodding along behind her, nodded ruefully. 
“Hardly,” he said. 

In her slim prettiness and in the sincere intensity of her 
gaze Athalia Hall looked like a girl, but she was thirty-four. 
She wore a blue linen dress, and there was a little, soft blue 
scarf under her chin; her white hat, with pink roses and 
loops of gray-blue ribbon, shadowed eager, unhumorous 
eyes, the color of forget-me-nots. Her husband was her 
senior by several years—a large, loose-limbed man with a 
mild, scholarly face which was full of a singular tenacity of 
purpose; just now it showed the fatigue of his long climb 
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hill, and when his wife, looking back over the glistening 
tops of the birches, said, ‘‘I believe it’s a mile tothe top yet!”’ 
he agreed, breathlessly. ‘Climbing is hard work,” he said. 
_ It will be worth it when I get to the top and can see the 

view!” she declared. 
\ll the same, this road will be mighty hot when the sun 


gets full on it. I wish,” he ended anxiously—‘I wish I 
had made you rest in the station until traintime. 
She flung out her hands with an exclamation. ‘‘ Rest! 


” 


I hate rest! 
_ Hold on, and I'll give you a stick,” he called to her; 
‘Its a help when climbing.’”” He pulled down a slender 
birch, and, setting his foot on it, broke it off at the root. 
She stopped with an impatient gesture, and waited while 
he tore off the leaves and whittled away the side shoots. 
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An Incident in the Life of a Husband and Wife 
By the Author of “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” “Old Chester Tales,” ete. 


“Do hurry, Lewis!” she said. 

They had left their train at five o’clock in the morning, 
and had been sitting in the frowsy station, sleepily awaiting 
the express, when Athalia had had this fancy for climbing 
the hill so that she might see the view. 

“Tt looks pretty steep,” her husband warned her. 

“Tt will be something to do, anyhow!” she said. And 
added, with a restless sigh, ‘‘ But you don’t understand that, 
I suppose.” 

“T guess I do—after a fashion,’’ he said, smiling at her. 
It was only in love’s fashion, for really he was incapable of 
quite understanding her. To the country lawyer of sober 
piety and granite sense of duty, the rich variety of her 
moods was a continual wonder, and sometimes a painful 
bewilderment. But whether he understood the impetuous 
inconsequence of her temperament after a fashion, or 
whether he failed entirely to follow the complexity of her 
thought, he met all her fancies with a sort of tender admira- 
tion. People said that "Squire Hall was henpecked; they 
also said that he had married beneath him. His father had 
been a judge and his grandfather a minister; he himself 
was a graduate of a fresh-water college which later, when he 
published his exegesis on the Prophet Daniel, had conferred 
its little degree upon him and felt that he was a ‘‘distin- 
guished son.’ With such a lineage he might have done 
better, people said, than to marry that girl, who was the 
most fickle creature, and no housekeeper; and whose peo- 
ple had been—play-actors! Athalia’s mother, who had 
been the “‘play-actor,”’ had left her children an example of 
duty—domestic as we'l as_ professional—faithfully done; 
but as she didn’t leave anything else Athalia added nothing 
to the Hall fortune. Lewis’s law practice, which was hardly 
more than conveyancing now and then, was helped out by a 
sawmill which the Halls had owned for a generation. So, 
as things were, they were able to live in humdrum prosper- 
ity which gave Lewis plenty of time to browse about among 
his grandfather’s old theological books and by-and-by to 
become a very sound Hebrew scholar; but prosperity also 
spared Athalia much wholesome occupation, which would 
have been steadying to her eager nature and might have added 
the grace of permanence to her many charming qualities. 


“‘Fiddlesticks!”’ cried the old lady; ‘‘tell her she’s a little 
fool!” 

“You can’t talk that way to ’Thalia,” Lewis explained 
patiently; “she feels things more than other people do.” 

‘‘Lewis,”’ said the old, wrinkled, privileged great-aunt, 
“think a little less of her feelings and a little more of your 
own, or you'll make a mess of things.” 

Lewis Hall was too respectful to tell the old lady what he 
thought of such selfish advice; he merely did not act upon it. 
He gave a great deal of thought to Athalia’s ‘‘feelings.”’ 
That was why he and she had climbed the hill in the dewy 
silence of this August morning. 

She had “felt” she must see the view. So here they 
were, almost at the top, panting and toiling, Athalia’s skirts 
wet with dew, and Lewis’s face drawn with fatigue. 

“Look!” she said; ‘‘it’s all open; we can sit down and see 
all over the world!” She left the road, springing lightly 
through the fringing bay and briers toward an open space 
on the hillside. ‘‘ There is a gate in the wall,’ she called 
out; ‘‘it seems to be some sort of inclosure. What do you 
suppose it is? Hurry!” ' 

The gate opened into a little field, bounded bya stone wall ; 
the grass had been lately mowed, and the stubble, glistening 
with dew, showed the curving swathes of the scythe. Across 
it, in even lines from wall to wall, were rows of small iron 
stakes, painted black. Here and there were faint depressions 
in the grass like low, green cradles; each depression was 
marked by an iron stake hardly higher than the stubble itself. 

‘Shakers’ graveyard, I guess,’ Lewis said. ‘I’ve heard 
that they don’t use gravestones. Peaceful place, isn’t it?”’ 

Her vivid face was instantly grave. ‘‘Very! Oh,” she 
added, as they sat down in the shadow of a pine, ‘don’t you 
sometimes want to lie down and sleep? Deep down in the 
grass and flowers!” 

“Well,” he confessed, ‘‘I don’t believe it would be as 
interesting as walking around on top of them.” 

She looked at him in despair. ‘‘ You don’t understand!” 

‘‘There, there, little Tay,” he said, smiling, and put a 
soothing hand on hers; ‘‘I guess I do—after a fashion.” 

It was very still; below them the valley had suddenly 
brimmed with sunshine that flickered and twinkled on the 





privileged relation who had made the accusation, basing it 


on the fact that Athalia had sewed her fingers off for the 
missionary society one winter, and done nothing the next. 
‘“’ Thalia ‘isn't fickle; she is temporary, that’s all. Fickle 
people are insincere; Athalia is perfectly sincere. Anyway, 
she wants to do something else and she must have her head.” 

“Your head’s better than hers, young man,” the venture- 
some relative insisted. 

“But it must be her head and not mine, Aunty, when it 
comes to doing what she thinks is right, even if it’s wrong,” 
he said, smiling. 


birch leaves or shimmered on sombre stretches of pine and 

The sunken graves and the lines of iron markers 
before them. 

‘*How quiet it is!”’ she said in a whisper 

‘IT guess I'll smoke,’”’ Lewis said, and scratched a match 

on his trousers. 

‘*How can you!” she protested; ‘‘it is profane!” 

He gave her an amused look, but lighted his cigar and 
smoked dreamily fora minute; then he drew a long breath: 
‘‘] was pretty tired,”’ he said, and turned to glance back at 
the road. A horse and cart were coming in at the open gate; 
the driver, singing to himself, drew up abruptly at the sight 
of the two under the pine tree. 

‘You folks are out early, for world’s people,” he said 
with friendly curiosity. 


spruce. 


lay 


“Some Elderly Women Were Sorting Herbs in the Silence of Peace and Meditation” 
For she was one of those people who express each passing 
emotion as a flower expresses every wind that sways it upon 
its stalk. And with expression the emotion ended. 

3ut she isn’t fickle,’’ Lewis had defended her once to a 
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“Isthisa grave- 
yard?” Athalia 
demanded impet- 
uously. 

“Yee,” he said, 
“it’s our -burial- 
place; we're 
Shakers.” 

“But why are 
there just the 
stakes —without 
names?” 

“Why should 
there be names?” 
he said. ‘‘They 
have new names 
now.” 

‘‘Where is your 
community? Can 
we visit it?”’ 

‘Yee; but we're 
not much to see: 
just men and 
women like you. 
Only we're happy. 
I guess that’s all 
the difference.” 

Sut what a difference!’’ she exclaimed 
smiled. 

“I’ve come up for pennyroyal,” the Shaker explained 
sociably; ‘‘it grows thick around here.” 

‘Please tell me about the Shakers,’”’ Athalia pleaded. 
‘““What do you believe?” 

“Well,” he said, a simple shrewdness glimmering in his 
brown eyes, ‘‘if you go to the Trustees’ House, down 
there in the valley, Eldress Hannah’Il tell you all about us, 
and she'll show you the baskets and pretty truck the 
sisters make to sell: things the world’s people like.” 

She turned eagerly to her husband and said: ‘ Lewis, 
let us go!” 

‘We could take a later train all right,’’ he admitted, 
‘but ‘i 

“Oh, please!”’ she entreated joyously. ‘We'll help 
you pick pennyroyal,”’ she added to the Shaker. 

But this he would not allow. ‘I doubt you’d be careful 
enough; Sister Lydia was the only female I ever knew 
who could pick herbs.” 

“Shakers own everything in common, don’t they?” 
Lewis Hall asked pleasantly. 

“Yee,” said the Shaker, ‘we're all brothers and sisters. 
Nobody tries to get ahead of anybody else.” 

“And you don’t believe in marriage?”’ Athalia asserted. 

“We are as the angels of God,” he said simply. 
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And Lewis 


’ 


He left them and began to sickle his herbs, with the 
cheerfully obvious purpose of escaping further inter- 
ruption. 

“Tell me about the Shakers,’’ Athalia demanded, 
turning to her husband 3ut Lewis knew hardly more of 
the Shakers than she did. 

“It’s a sort of brotherhood idea, I think,’ he said. 
“’Thalia, is it worth while to wait over a train, just to see 
the settlement?” 

“Of course it is! He said they were happy; I would 
like to see what kind of life makes people happy.” 

He looked at the lighted end of his cigar and smiled; 
but he said nothing. 

Afterward, as they followed the cart across the field and 
out into the road, Athalia asked many questions about 
the happiness of cormmunity life, which the Shaker 
answered patiently enough; once or twice he tried to 
draw into their talk the silent man who walked at her 
side. But Lewis had nothing to say. 

Half-way down the hill the road widened into a grassy 
street, on both sides of which, under the elms and maples, 
were the big, substantial, community houses, their yellow 
paint clean and fresh in the sparkle of morning. Except 
fora black cat whose fur glistened like jet, dozing on a 
white doorstep, the settlement, steeped in sunshine, 
showed no sign of life. There was a strange remoteness 
from time about the place, a sort of emptiness that 
silenced even Athalia. 

‘“Where is everybody?” she said in a lowered voice. 
As she spoke a child in a blue apron came from an open 
doorway and tugged a basket across the street. 

‘“‘ Are there children here?’”’ Lewis asked, surprised. 

Their guide replied sadly: “Only two. Folks used to 
send ’em to us to bring up; oftentimes they stayed on 
after they were of age. Sister Lydia came that way. 
Well, well, she tired of us, Lyddy did, poor girl. She went 
into the world twenty years ago now. And Sister Jane 
she was a bound-out child, too,’’ he rambled on; ‘‘she 
came here when she was six; she’s seventy now.” 

“What?” Lewis exclaimed; ‘‘has she never known 
anything but—this?”’ 

His shocked tone did not disturb the old man. ‘Want 
to see my herb house?”’ he said; ‘‘guess you'll find some 
of the sisters in the sorting-room. I’m Nathan Dale,’’ he 
added. He had paused at the door of a great, weather- 
beaten building, from whose open windows an aromatic 
breath wandered out into the summer air. ‘‘Come in,” 
he said hospitably 
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They entered, catching their breath in the overpower- 
ing scent of drying herbs, and followed him up a worn 
flight of steps the loft. There, under the cobwebby 
rafters, some elderly women sitting on low benches were 
of herbs in silence—the silence, appar- 


sorting over pile 
ently, of peace ind meditatior [Two of them were 


dressed like world’s people, but the others wore small, 
gray shoulder-capes, buttoned to their chins, and little 
caps made of white net stretched smoothly over wire 
frames; a narrow shirring inside the frames fitted so 
close to their peaceful, wrinkled foreheads that no hair 


could be seen. 

‘“*T wish I could sit and sort herbs!”’ Athalia said. 

Brother Nathan chuckled. ‘“ For how long?” he asked, 
and then introduced her to the workers, who greeted her 
calmly and went on sorting their herbs. The loft was 
dark and cool; the window-frames, in which there were 
no sashes, opened wide on the still, August fields and 
woods; the occasional brief words of the sisters seemed 
to drop.into a pool of fragrant silence. The two visitors 





“The Family Had Gathered in the Sitting- Room—All That Were Left of the Community ” 


followed Brother Nathan down the room between piles 
of herbs and out into the sunshine again. Athalia drew 
a breath of ecstasy. 

“Tt’s all so beautifully tranquil!’’ she whispered. 

“Tay, and tranquillity!”” her husband said with a 
laugh. But as they went along the grassy street this 
sense of tranquillity closed about them like a palpable 
peace. Now and then they stopped and spoke to some 
one—always an elderly person; and in each old face the 
experiences that life writes in unerasable lines about eyes 
and lips were hidden by a veil of peace that was curiously 
unhuman. 

“Tt isn’t canny, exactly,’’ Lewis told his wife; but she 
did not seem to hear him. She asked many questions of 
Eldress Hannah, who had taken them in charge, and once 
or twice she burst into impetuous appreciation of commu- 
nity life, which made the old woman smile grimly. But 
she answered her visitor’s questions with a sad directness: 

“Yee; there are not many of us now. The world’s 
people say we’re dying out. Yee; there is no marrying 
nor giving in marriage, and when we come in from the 
world we cast our possessions into the whole. Nay; we 
don’t have many come. Yee,’’ she admitted, ‘‘some fall 
from grace and leave us. The last was Lydia. But she 
was only thirty; you can’t expect wisdom at that age. 
That was nearly twenty years ago. When she has tasted 
the dregs of the world she will come back to us—if she 
lives,’ Eldress Hannah ended calmly. 

Athalia listened breathlessly, her rapt, unhumorous 
eyes fixed on the Eldress’s still face. Now and then she 
asked a question, and once cried out that, after all, why 
wasn't it the way to live? Peace and self-sacrifice and 
love! ‘Oh,’ she said, turning to her husband, ‘‘can’t 
you feel the attraction of it? I should think even you 
could feel it!” 

‘I think I feel it—after a fashion,” he said mildly. 
Afterward, when they had left this somnolence of peace 
and were walking back to the station, he explained what 
he meant: ‘I couldn’t say so before the Eldress, but, of 
course, there are times when anybody is glad to get away 
from responsibility. It’s the relief of being a little cog in a 
big machine. And the brotherhood idea is attractive, too. 
But it—well, it made me sleepy,” he confessed. 
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For once his wife had no reply. She was very quiet on 
that return journey, and in the days that followed she 
kept referring to their visit with a persistence that sur- 
prised her husband. She thought the net caps were 
beautiful; she thought the exquisite cleanness of every- 
thing was like a perfume—‘‘the perfume of a wild rose!” 
she said ecstatically.. She thought having everything in 
common was the way to live. ‘‘And just think how 
peaceful it is!”’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Lewis said; ‘it’s peaceful—after a fashion. 
Anything that isn’t alive is peaceful.” 

3ut he had no desire to prove his point; Athalia was 
looking better, just because she was interested in some- 
thing, and that was enough for Lewis! When she insisted 
upon reading extracts from a book on Shakerism to him 
he listened sympathetically. He even admitted that 
there was more to Shakerism than he had supposed. 
‘They’ ve studied the Prophecies,”’ he said. ‘‘ And they’re 
not narrow. They’re really Unitarians.”’ 

‘“Narrow?”’ she said; “‘they are as wide as Heaven 
itself! And, oh, the peace of it!” 

“The only fault I have to find with it is that it isn’t 
human,” he told her, smiling; ‘‘no marriage—that’s not 
human, little Tay.” 

It was not until two months later that he began to feel 
vaguely uneasy. ‘‘It’s interesting,” he said; ‘‘ but nobody 
in these days would want to be a Shaker.” To which she 
replied boldly: ‘‘Why not?” 

That was all, but it was enough. Lewis Hall’s face 
suddenly sobered. He had not stumbled along behind her 
in all her emotional experiences without learning to read 
the guide-posts to her thought. ‘‘I hope she’ll get through 
with it soon,”’ he said to himself with a worried frown: 
“it isn’t wholesome for a mind like ’Thalia’s to dwell on 
this kind of thing.”’ 

It was in November that she broke it to him that she 
had written Eldress Hannah to ask if she might come and 
visit the community, and had been answered “‘ Yee.” 

Lewis was silent with consternation; he went out to 
the sawmill and climbed up into the loft to think it all 
out alone. Should he forbid it? He knew that was non- 
sense; in the first place, his conception of the relation of 
husband and wife did not include that kind of thing; 
but, more than that, opposition would only “ push her in.” 
Not into Shakerism; ‘‘’Thalia couldn’t be a Shaker to 
save her life!’”’ he said to himself with an involuntary 
smile; but opposition would push her into an excited 
discontent with her comfortable, prosaic living. No; 
he must not oppose her; he must just try to persuade 
her not to go. How? What plea could he offer? It was 
characteristic of him that it never occurred to him to urge 
his own loneliness without her; to Lewis Hall that would 
have seemed like taking an advantage. He might tell her 


thatshe would find 
it cold and uncom- 
fortable in those 
frame houses high 
up on the hills or 
that it would be 
bad for her health 
to take the rather 
wearing journey at 
this time of year. 
But he knew too 
well how little 
effect such coun- 
sels would have. 
Still, he would urge 
them; then, if she 
was determined, 
she must go. 
‘She'll get sick of 
it in a fortnight,’ 
he said; ‘‘but 
must tell those 
people to keep her 
warm while she 
does stay with 
them; she takes 
cold so easily.” 
He got up absently and stood looking out of the win- 
dow at the jam of logs inside the boom; the whir and thud 
of machinery on the floor below sent a faint quiver 
through the planks under his feet. ‘‘The mill will net a 
good profit this year,’ he said to himself; ‘‘’ Thalia can 
have pretty nearly anything she wants.’’ And even as 
he said it he had a sudden misgiving: if she didn’t have 
everything perhaps she would be more contented? . 
The result of that hour of troubled thought was that he 
made no very resolute objection to Athalia’s acceptance 
of Eldress Hannah’s permission to visit the settlement. 
It had been given grudgingly enough. . . 


ox 


The family had gathered in the sitting-room; they had 
had their supper—the eight elderly women and the three 
elderly men, all that were left of the community. The 
room had the austere and shining cleanness which Athalia 
had called a perfume, but it was full of comfort. There 
was a blue and white home-made rug on the pumpkin- 
yellow bare floor, and an airtight stove whose glittering 
isinglass windows shone like square eyes; a patchwork 
cushion in the seat of a rocking-chair was given up to the 
black cat, whose fur glistened in the lamplight. Three 
of the sisters knitted silently; two others rocked back 
and forth, their tired hands idle in their laps, their eyes 
closed; the others yawned and spoke occasionally be- 
tween themselves. Brother Nathan read his weekly 
‘“‘Farmer’’; Brother William turned over the leaves of a 
hymn-book and appeared to count them, with noiseless, 
moving lips; Brother George cut pictures out of the 
back of a magazine, yawning sometimes, and looking 
often at his watch. 

Into this quietness Eldress Hannah’s still voice came: 
“‘T have heard from Lydia again.” There was a faint 
stir, but no one spoke. ‘‘The Lord is dealing with her; 
she is in great misery.” 

Brother George nodded. ‘‘That is good. She's real 
miserable, is she? Well, well; that’s good. The mercies 
of the Lord are everlasting!”’ 

‘“Amen—amen ” said Brother William vaguely. 

‘Poor Lyddy ” Brother Nathan murmured. 

“And I had another letter,’ the Eldress proceeded, 
“from that young woman who came here in August 
Athalia Hall. She wants to visit us.” 

Brother Nathan looked at her over his spectacles, and 
one of the sisters opened her eyes. 

‘‘T don’t see why she should,’’ Eldress Hannah added. 

Two of the old brothers nodded agreement 

“The curiosity of the world’s people does not help their 
souls,”’ said one of the knitters. 

“Shall I tell her nay?” the Eldress questioned. 

““Yee,’’ said Brother William vacantly, and the dozing 
sisters murmured “ Yee.” 

‘“‘Let her come,” said Brother Nathan. ‘‘ Her husband 
has something to him.” 

“But how would her coming affect him?” Eldress 
Hannah asked, surprised into faint animation. 

“If she was moved to stay it would affect him.” 
Brother Nathan said dryly. ‘‘ There are very few of us 
left, Eldress. He would be a great gain.” 

There was a long silence; Brother William's gray head 
sagged on his shoulder, and the hymn-book slipped from 
his gnarled, old hands. The knitting sisters began, one 
after another, to stab their needles into their balls of gray 
yarn and roll their work up in their aprons. 

“Tt’s getting late, Eldress,’’ one of them said, and 
glanced at the clock. 

“Then I'll tell her she may come,” said Eldress Hannah 
reluctantly. 

“He can make the wrath of man to praise Him,” 
Brother Nathan encouraged her. 

““Yee; but I never heard that He could make the fool- 
ishness of woman do it,”’ the old woman said grimly 

As the brothers and sisters parted at the door of the 
sitting-room Brother Nathan plucked at the Eldress’s 
sleeve: ‘‘Is she very wretched—Lydia? Where is she 
now, Eldress? Poor Lyddy, poor little Lyddy!” 
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The fortnight of Athalia’s absence wore greatly upon 
her husband. Apprehension lurked in the back of his 
mind. In the mill or out on the farm, or when he sat 
down among his shabby, old calfskin books, he was 
assailed by the memory of all her various fancies during 
their eight years of marrted life. Some of them were no 
more remarkable or unexpected than this interest in 
Shakerism. He began to be slowly frightened. Suppose 
she should take it into her head a 

When her fortnight was nearly up and he was already 
deciding whether, when he drove over to Depot Corners 
to meet her, he would take Ginny’s colt or the new 
mare, a letter came to say she was going to stay a week 
longer. 

‘“‘T believe,’’ she wrote—her very pen, in the frantic 
down-hill slope of her lines, betraying the excitement of 
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Ill: Azalea and the Cashier 
PRE with, Reale I am to spend the day 


DP SS with Azalea,” I announced, as I said 

Sat good-night, one evening, ‘“‘and I 
Xi shall not come back until so late 
\) that you mustn’t sit up for me. 
}} Azalea couldn’t ask me to stay all 
ji night, as she uses the guest-room 


ee 





A for a nursery during the winter, but 

es she’s anxious to have me there in 

Oe eae the evening, for it’s the only chance 
A BOR IT 
Af SORA") 


I shall have to see her husband.” 

mpceneny rn enough to see her husband, by all means,’ 
urged the Skeptic. ‘‘I want to hear what sort of man had 
the courage to marry a musical genius who could wipe only 
one teaspoon at a time.” 

‘Azalea was a lovely girl,’ said Hepatica warmly. ‘‘It 
couldn’t take much courage to marry her 

‘All right—we’ll hear about it when our guest comes 
back. And I'll be over to bring you home, if you'll tele- 
phone about an hour before you ll be ready to start.’ 

Thank you—it really won’t be necessary for you to 

come,” I replied. 

The Skeptic eyed me narrowly. 
Hepatica and grinned. 

‘“‘Good-night,”’ said I, again, and walked away to myroom. 

“‘Good-night,”” the Skeptic called after me. ‘‘ But don’t 
hesitate to call me if anything should detain Philo.” 


et 


I arrived at Azalea’s home early next morning, having 
been earnestly asked to come in time to see the babies take 
their bath. There is nothing I like better than to see a baby 
take a bath, and to see two at once was a bribe indeed. 

Azalea met me at the door of her suburban home, the 
larger of her two children—the two-year-old—on her arm. 
He was evidently just ready for his bath, for he was wrapped 
in a blanket, and one pink foot stuck temptingly out from 
its folds. Azalea greeted me with enthusiasm, pushing back 
the loose, curling locks from her forehead as she did so, 
explaining that Bud had just pulled them down. She did 
not look in the least like the girl who had sung for us, 
but it occurred to me that her appearance, enveloped in the 
big flannel bath-apron, was even more attractive than it 
had been upon the porch at the Farm. 

I don’t know when I have enjoyed anything so much as 
I enjoyed seeing Azalea give that bath. The little baby was 
asleep in her crib when we went into the nursery—which 
had been the guest-room before the second baby came—so 
Azalea gave Bud his splash all by himself. He was plump 
and dimpled and jolly, and he cried only once—when his 
mother inadvertently rubbed soap in his eyes while talking 
with me. When he smiled again he was a cherub of cherubs, 
but he had waked his small 
sister, and Azalea gave me 


Then he glanced at 


She laid little Dot in my lap, but Dot was already sleepy 
and protested. So Azalea went to the piano with Dot on 
her arm. Bud, seeing her go, followed and stood on her 
trailing skirts by her knee. I don’t know how she man- 
aged to play her own accompaniment, but she did—at 
least subdued chords enough to carry the harmony of the 
song. There were no notes before her on the rack, and 
she looked down into one or the other of the two small 
faces as she sang. And, of course, it was a lullaby that 
fell like notes of pearl and silver from her lips. 

When she finished I could only smile at her through 
an obscuring mist. Never, in all the times I had heard 
her sing, had she reached my heart like this. But, some- 
how, the picture of her, sitting in the half-light at the 
grand piano, with the babies in her arms and at her knee, 
singing lullabies, and leaving the fine music for her hus- 
band to sing by-and-by, was quite irresistible. Somehow, 
as I listened, I was troubled by no doubts lest she had 
not learned deftly to wipe ten teaspoons at once. 
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Her husband came home presently: a tall, thin, young 
bank cashier, with a face I liked at once. He was plainly 
weary, but his eyes lit up at sight of the three who met 
him at the door, and the welcome his young son gave 
him showed that Bud recognized a playfellow. I heard 
the pair romping upstairs as the Cashier made dressing 
for dinner a game in which the child could join. 

But before we sat down to dinner both babies had been 
put to bed. The Cashier remained with me while Azalea 
was busy at this task, but he excused himself toward the 
last, and went running upstairs, where I think he must 
have offered his services in getting the children tucked 
away. While he was gone the Philosopher arrived. 

I let him in myself, motioning the maid away. It was a 
small house, and I knew she was needed in the kitchen. 
‘Don’t make any noise,’ I cautioned him, as he came 
smiling into the little hall. ‘‘ The babies are going to bed.” 

“Babies!”’ whispered the Philosopher, in an awestruck 
way. “I didn’t know there were any babies.” 

“Of course you knew it,” I whispered back, leading him 
into the room. ‘If you would only store away really 
important facts in that capacious mind of yours, instead of 
limiting it to is 

‘“Tell me how many babies, and of what sex—quick!”’ 
commanded the Philosopher, ‘‘or I shall say the wrong 
thing. 
babies to bed before they ask a bachelor to dine, anyhow?” 

I hastily set him straight upon these points, adding that 
Azalea had developed wonderfully. 

“You mean she can soar to high Q, now, I suppose?” 
interpreted the Philosopher. 

Not at all. I mean that she’s 


And how do they come to know enough to put their 











“The Cashier Could Roar 


‘The Toreador,’ No Doubt of That” RY 
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By-and-by, when we were back in the room where the 
grand piano stood, Azalea went to it. ‘‘Come, Arthur,” she 
said, sitting down at it and patting a pile of music, ‘I 
want our friends to hear ‘The Toreador.’’ 

The Cashier looked up protestingly. 
they want to hear, dear,” he declared. 

She shook her head. “They've heard me often, but 
never you. Besides, it wakes the babies for me to sing.’ 

“You don’t need to sing high notes, Azalea,’ I urged. 
“Td like nothing so well as the lullaby you sang to the 
babies.” 

3ut she shook her head again. ‘‘That’s their song,’’ she 
said. ‘You were specially privileged to hear it at all. But 
I can’t do it for company. Come, Arthur, please.” 


‘You are the one 


at 

So the Cashier sang. The Philosopher and I found it 
necessary to avoid each other’s eyes as he did it. The 
Cashier could roar ‘‘ The Toreador,” no doubt of that. The 
voice of the bull of Bashan would have been as the summer 
wind in the trees beside 1 Where so much volume came 
from we could not tell, as 
we looked at the thin 





permission to take her up 





while she finished with Bud. 
She was six months old, and 
she was afraid of me only 
for a minute or two, and | 
held her and cuddled her 
and wanted to take her 
away with me so fiercely 
that I had all I could do to 
give her over to Azalea for 
her bath. Boy babies are 
delightful, but girl babies 
are Heavenly! 

We had a busy day 
made up of babies, with 
more or less talk between 
which didn’t matter in the 
least. Late in the after- 
noon Azalea put everything 
straight in the rooms, more 
or less upset by Bud during 
the day, and dressed herself 
fortheevening. She dressed 
both children, also, or | 
them fresh as rosebuds. 
saw her putting flowers on 
the table in the dining- 
room, lighting a special 
reading-lamp at a table in 
the corner of the living- 
room, and pulling an easy- 
chair to stand beside it. 


EX 


There was a small grand 
piano inthe room. It had 
been closed all day, for 
Bud’s little fingers could 
just reach the keyboard. 

zalea opened it. 

“You haven’t had time 
today,” said I, ‘‘but I’m oe, | 
looking forward to hearing 
you sing this evening.” 

“It’s my husband you are 
to hear sing,” said Azalea 





“Of Course it was a Lullaby That Fell Like 





From Her Lips . . . Never, in All the Times | Had Heard Her 
Sing, Had She Reached My Heart Like This” 


Notes of Pearl and Silver 


frame of the performer. 
Why the babies did not 
wake up will ever remain a 
mystery. Why Azalea did 
not desert her accompani- 
ment to press her hands 
over bursting ear-drums I 
cannot imagine, for it was 
with difficulty that I sur- 
rendered my own to the 
shock. But Azalea played 
on to the end, and looked 
up into the Cashier’s flushed 
face at the last note with a 
smile of proprietary tri- 
umph. Then she turned 
about to us. 

‘That fairly 
my feet!” 
pher 

1 groped hurriedly for a 
compliment which would 
match the equivocal fervor 
of this, but I could not 
equal it. 

‘How much you must 
enjoy singing together!” I 
said, ‘‘when the babies are 
awake ’’—-and immediately 
felt annoyed that I could 
have said it, for I could 
really not imagine the two 
voices together. 

Azalea glowed. The 
Cashier grinned. He is as 
quick-witted as he is good- 
humored. ‘You're a clever 
pair, he chuckled. 

‘I’ve trained him my- 
self,’”’ said Azalea. ‘‘When 


I knew him first he’d never 


takes me off 
cried the Philoso- 


ae ae thought of singing. I only 

k Lh discovered his voice by ac- 
~~ ° 

t » J cident. It needs much 


more work with it, of 

















contente dly. ‘He has a 

splendid voice.” 

_ ‘I shall be delighted,” 

sing, too.” 

_. sly voice seems to wake up the children,” said she. 
Arthur’s never does. It’s odd, for his voice is much 

heavier, of course. But I can never take really high notes 

Withor it hearing a wail from eithe r Bud or Dot.” 

“Won't you sing now, then,’ ’*] begged, “while they are 
awake? I really can’t go away without hearing you. And 
you know the Philosopher will be so anxious to have you 
sing when he comes. 

er he babies will go to bed be fore dinner,” 
‘so I can’t very well sing for the Philosopher. 
for you now, of course.’ 


I agreed. ‘But surely you will 


she insisted, 


But I'll sing 


together The 
houlders; he removed 
nity as he entered. 

» boy and girl,’ declared 


sut they were coming downstairs 
Cashier’s arm was about his wife’ 
it only just in time to save his di 

‘I’m disappointed not to see 
the Philosopher genially. 

The Cashier took him by the shoulders and turned him 
toward the light, laughing. ‘‘ That was bravely said,” he 
answered. ‘‘How did you know but we might go and wake 
then fr you to see?” 

a § ‘was unpretentious, but good. Evidently 
Azales i ‘capable servant. We talked gayly, the Cashier 
prov lept at keeping the ball in the air, and keenly 
appre f others’ attempts to meet him at the sport. 





= course, but it’s powerful, 





and it has a quality that will 
improve with cultivation.” 
The Cashier patted her shoulders. ‘‘ Now you sing some 
soft, little thing for them, my girl,’’ he commanded—and 
looking up at him again Azalea obeyed. She chose an old 
ballad, one with no chance in it to show the range of her 
voice. She sang it exquisitely, and the Cashier stood by 
and turned her music as if he considered it a high privilege 
Yet, at the second half, the litthe Dot woke up. Azalea 
broke off in the middle of a bar, and fled up the stairs 
“I’m afraid,’ said the Cashier, looking after her with 
an expression which indicated that he wanted to flee too, 
‘nothing really counts in this house but the babies.” 
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=— ; NTER Sylvine. 
It was our old friend 
Peter de Koven who first 
introduced her to us, appearing 
late one evening at our seaside 
cottage with Sylvine by his side. 

He presented to us this appari- 
tion from the darkness as his 
cousin, and told us—I credited 
the story, why not ?—that he was 
escorting her on her journey; 
but as a traveling accident had 
caused the loss of a connection she 
had expected to make he had 
taken the liberty of bringing her 
to us for the night. Needless to 
sav they were welcomed. It did occur to me that this 
easy-tempered, athletic-looking girl, dist'nctly handsome 
though she might be, was not exactly the order of young 
woman who is escorted from relay to relay. 

The first impression of Sylvine’s personal appearance, 
as she shone in on us from the gloom that night, was its 
wholesomeness. She was beautifully formed, on the 
model of an athlete, with that supple gait, the clear 
frankness of eyes, the fresh skin and bright hair of a 
champion in perfect training. There was almost an efful- 
gence about her face, with its glow of brilliant health, of 
high animal spirits. Her easy motions, those certain, 
swift gestures that are born of strength alone, were a 
joy to me to watch. But the next morning, when we 
were to see Sylvine in what I could only feel was her 
native element —the salt water—this impression of phys- 
ical prowess faded before her growing beauty. 

Quick and graceful as the girl was on earth, in the 
water all her motions underwent a subtle change to the 
very fishes’ curved, languorous grace or darting swiftness. 
Her color softened, her eyes deepened, her very laugh 
gained music and freedom. I had never, as it seemed to 
me, seen any human being swim before—not as Sylvine 
could swim. 

Peter and my husband stood, like two women, up to 
their knees in water, gaping at her. I had lent her my 
bathing suit. I felt that I could never wear it again; the 
contrast was too little in my favor. 

‘What have you brought us?” 
“Ts your cousin a Nixie?” 

‘“f—don’t know,” answered Peter soberly. ‘If either, 
Nixie or Neckan, I should say the latter.” 
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I whispered to Peter. 


ot 


When, a moment later, Sylvine joined us—dripping, 
laughing, glowing—her strong, bare arms, her water 
freshened skin and hair, her look of splendid strength, all 
bore out her carelessly-dropped testimony that, through 
missing her train connection, she had been thrown out of 
the opportunity of winning one more medal, which she 
had hoped to swim for that morning. 

A few questions—and we understood. Unawares, we 
were entertaining the champion young woman swimmer 
of our coast; an amateur, to be sure, but with the chance 
of an international reputation already staring her in her 
handsome face. 

I don’t know what told me, something in Peter’s aston- 
ished gaze upon her—but a sudden suspicion leaped into 
my mind, and a few moments after my flash of inspira- 
tion I drew Peter aside. ‘‘ Your cousin,” I said. ‘She 
interests me, Peter — 

““She’s not my cousin,” said Peter. ‘I don’t know 
who she is. I never saw her before !ast night. You don’t 
mean your husband hasn’t told you? I gave him the 
tale as soon as we got here. Perhaps he thought you'd 
rather not know until she had gone. She goes at noon.” 

Then he told me all that had happened, from the 
moment when, on his way to visit us, he had stepped into 
the little flag station where every summer we kill inter- 
minable hours awaiting the convenience of the country 
railroad that takes us to a steamboat, which in turn pokes 
its leisurely way along the coves, finally landing us some- 
where within a long driving distance of our Island Camp. 
There never was a lovelier, a lonelier, a more complicated 
small journey. 

Standing under the smoky light of the waiting-room 
lamp Peter had found Sylvine, and overheard her talking 
to the agent. She had mistaken this flag station for one 
farther along the line, and, with no luggage, it was before 
her to spend the night in that not too savory little town. 
It was proper that Peter should step forward and offer 
his services, eminently suitable that he should have 
brought her to us for shelter; but why on earth had he 
presented her to us as his cousin?—and how had he 
induced the girl to take that intricate journey in the 
company of a perfect stranger? 


Ot 


“‘T told her,” he said. ‘‘She knew what she had to do— 
the train—the steamboat—that drive across the island 
—I painted it all, honestly, as black and as bad as it was. 
She had half an hour to think it over before our train 
came. I paced up and down under the lamplight where 
she could see me for a villain—or trust me. She came 
over to me, ten minutes before the train was due, and 
accepted my offer to bring her here to you, on the condi- 
tion that I’d give you to understand she was my cousin. 
You can see for yourself she was not the kind to consent 
to throwing herself on any woman’s mercy.” 

He was right. There was nothing of the suppliant 
about Sylvine. 

‘You aren’t angry?” said Peter. 

‘‘No-o,” Lanswered. ‘I don’t see how you could have 
managed otherwise. There was the girl—a willful one— 
there were you, and here were we; but—I wonder how 
many girls would have taken that journey with you?” 

“Few,” said Peter briefly. 

Plainly, she was only adventurous; but, Heavens! how 
adventurous she was. 
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Sylvine left us that day at noon, Peter escorting her, 
still presumably his cousin, to the flag station whence 
he had rescued her the night before. I supposed, and with 
a real regret which I had not known I should feel, that I 
had seen the last I should ever behold of our Nixie. 

Not at all. 

The next winter, visiting in another and distant city, 
I beheld—her handsome head up, that same magnificent 
gait—Sylvine, entering the drawing-room where I was 
receiving with my hostess. No myth, no Nixie, she 
proved to be a young woman of fashion, connected, and 
by close, earthly ties, with my hostess. 

The girl had, I discovered, been offered the freedom of 
every advantage in life, nibbled at each, and tossed it 
aside. She had managed, somehow, to graduate from a 
college; had traveled; seen all the social life they could 
persuade her to embark upon; and now, at some twenty- 
five years of age, regarded with satisfaction, as a final 
life accomplishment, her fair chance of becoming the 
champion young woman swimmer of the world. 

got 

I met Sylvine quite often in my visit to her city. I 
never was close enough to her to feel that I knew her: 
but I grew to want to understand her. If she had no 
heart why was I always wondering when it would be 
found, whose hands—whose heart—would be warmed at 
its warmth? ‘There was ever for me an impression of 
sleeping woman here, an underlying something in the girl 
which I felt would repay awakening. 

Otherwise, I could hardly have invited her to visit me. 
One does not quite use hospitality as a mere means of 
academic research. 

It was just one year later than when Sylvine first made 
her dramatic entrance in our midst, and we were at our 
Island Camp again, when she came to stay with me. 

““Who lives everywhere lives nowhere.” Sylvine has 
no home that I can discover. Once she remarked to me 
that she thought she had a better time than almost any 
girl she knew. ‘I’m hardly home at all,” she said, as if 
that summed up the total of any woman's happiness. 
When she is not hurrying about the country—“‘lifting,”’ 
as she expresses it, Cups and medals—she is taking what 
she seems to regard as a well-earned rest, visiting her 
friends. 

I asked Sylvine to the Island in the absence of all my 
family except our small boys: but she knew exactly 
what she was coming to, for I told her—the utter quiet, 
no diversions, nothing but the salt waters, the green 
trees and my society all the long, lovely days. Yet she 
accepted delightedly. I had felt that I ought to know her 
by this means, if she could be known 

Having thus taken all possible pains to arrange fora 
date when [ thought no one would interrupt us it was not 
then a welcome sound to me, on the second night after 
Sylvine’s arrival, to hear a murmuring on the wind, too 
instantly recognized. Peter de Koven has the mellowest 
whistle, and it is his habit, as he drives in, to whistle his 
way up the road to our camp. 

He must, I knew, have walked across the Island, for he 
had not notified us to have the team meet him at the 
steamer landing. If he had done so I shou'd certainly 
have telegraphed to him to stay away. 

I met Peter at the door of the cottage, and, whispering, 
told him who was with me. ‘I never heard your whistle 
so out of tune,” I said frankly. ‘Why did you run in 
tonight? I wanted Sylvine all to myself.” 

“Why did you invite her here?” asked Peter 

The question made me pause a moment before | 
replied. ‘I asked her,’ I said, 
she interests me so, Peter!”’ 

“‘She interests me so,” said Peter. 

As he stood there under the light of the hallway lamp, 
laughing down at me, I knew whom he had come to see. 

“But who told you she was here?” I cried. 

“She did,” said Peter. 

I put it to any impartial judge: was I not progressing 
a little rapidly in that knowledge of Sylvine which I 
desired to gain? 

I learned later that these two had corresponded, in a 
desultory sort of way, ever since that first accidental 
meeting. There was, of course, no reason why Sylvine 
in her letters to Peter should have refrained from a casual 
mention of the fact that she was coming to visit me. 

“T only meant to stay this one night,’ coaxed Peter. 
“T shall go away again tomorrow—early.”’ 


‘I asked her—because 
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I did not contradict him, not then; but the next morn- 
ing, such is the contrariety of childhood, one of my small 
boys seized this opportunity to drop out of a tree, and 
what with the fright, and the hot-water treatments on 
the very sore knee of a very small boy, I found myself 
imploring Peter to remain with us for a few days and 
take Sylvine’s entertainment off my hands, which he 
seemed most willing to agree to do. 

A pending crisis came and went, suddenly. It was all 
like a dream to me, and it happened, too, in that strangely 
simple and swift way, as things heap up and up in dreams. 

Sylvine was rowing in our dory, alone, near the break- 
water sandbar. She was inside the bar when we had last 
glanced toward her. 

Peter de Koven and I were sitting on the beach, talking 
together of Sylvine, as it happened. 

“You don’t understand her, not at all,’”’ Peter was sav- 
ing. ‘The trouble is you won’t accept her as what she 
claims to be—a boy. A boy she is. You can’t judge her 
by your standards ——” 

He broke off suddenly and sprang to his feet. Before 
I quite knew what the danger was, in part it had been 
met. I saw Peter, in our lightest tender, rowing like mad, 
wind and tide with him, following Sylvine. How her dory 
had become so small suddenly, so far away beyond the 
bar, I could not understand. When Peter reached the 
dory he made a spring and landed, his oars in his hands, 
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in the boat beside Sylvine. The empty little tender 
rocked and floated, unheeded, out of sight. Not very 
much later the dory followed the tender, though I watched 
the dip, dip, dip of the four steady oars in Peter’s and 
Sylvine’s hands. The bow of the dory was still pointing 
toward our camp, the oars still moved, yet they drifted 
remorselessly backward. Pulled out to sea by the racing 
tide, swept out by the wind, wrapped in a quickly-falling 
darkness—they vanished. 
ot 


I turned and looked back at the land. Two wood-lots 
met in a kind of fork beyond our cottage, and in that 
angle rested the summer hurricane. It seemed to be 
caught there, as if in a crevice, but every moment it was 
swelling into a blacker and heavier cloud-bank. We had 
been sitting under a rock and seen nothing of this gather- 
ing danger. I rose and ran toward the cottage. The wind 
struck me full in the face. It strangled me. In five 
minutes a gale was blowing off land. 

“No, you don’t quite yet understand her,”’ said Peter. 
“T doubt if you ever could.” He settled deeper into his 
comfortable chair before the fire. I nodded, agreeing. 

“*She’s what I told you—a boy,” said Peter. ‘I ought 
to know. No, she’s not a Nixie—she’s a Neckan; but 
she’s all right.” 

“Yes,” [ said, “I don’t understand her; but if you do, 
Peter, it is all right.” 

“She gave me no trouble, she behaved magnificently 
tonight,” said Peter. ‘‘Sylvine is all right,’ he repeated 
with emphasis, and again I agreed, as I woud have to 
agree to anything on earth he had that night promul- 
gated as to Sylvine. 

He had saved her life, there was small doubt of that — 
and more. He had brought her in by the sheer will of a 
man, as it seemed to me, fighting all the elements. 

Those hours up to midnight—while I paced the floor 
pausing only to heap wood on the huge fire playing on 
the hearth, to heat blankets, to keep water boiling, wait- 
ing in what agony every such watcher knows—I shall 
never forget. 

How will Peter, how will Sylvine remember them ? 

He had made shore farther along down the Island, 
taking advantage of some backward swirl of these tides 
with which he is familiar, and they had battled their way 
home against the gale, almost as fierce on land as at sea, 
and burst in on me to laugh and laugh at my heroic 
preparations. How unnecessary they were! 

Sylvine looked—I can see her now—those eyes, her 
wet, hot, beautiful face; her hair wind-blown and tossed 
She was mockingly, vividly alive, awake from head to 
foot, as if she were impr rishable 

No, she wasn’t tired, not wet enough to coun , not any- 
thing that mattered. Bed? She never was less s'eepy! 
She was never before so bewilderingly lovely, so strong, 
as she sat there by the fire, the water streaming, unheeded, 
from her garments—and I don’t remember that I was 
ever more wretched than while I tended the two wander- 
ers, feeding them, warming them, listening to their story 
There was little to tell, the old, old tale of the right man 
in the right—or was it the wrong ?—place. 

“He was wonderful,” whispered Sylvine. ‘I didn’t 
know it was in him. He has such sleepy eyes, such— 
such—elaborate features. You know what I mean.” 

Yes, | knew what she meant. I got her to bed at last 
by sheer hostess’s privilege of authority. I think she 
would have stayed up all night She was wild with 
excitement, and—what else, I hardly knew 
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Then I sat with Peter over the fire and we looked at 
each other, and he stated what I have recorded, although 
I had said nothing. He was not excited, not one particle. 

“No, you don’t understand her,” he said. “It was 
nothing to her whether we made land or not—or when; 
this week, next—it was all one to her. She doesn’t know 
what fear is, fear of anything, of anv kind. I might as 
well have been another woman, or,she a man, so tar as 
she was concerned.” 

I sat and looked at him across the hearth—blind, satis- 
fied Peter!—and said not one word. I believe he thought 
I agreed with h'm. 

“What do you want me to do?’’ I asked presently; 
and Peter looked up at me. He seemed then to half 
understand. 

“You are warning me. Why? For her sake—or 
mine?” he asked. 

“Hers,” I answered carefully. ‘‘ You tell me I fail to 
understand her. You ask me to believe the girl is no 
woman at all. Could any woman go through—all you 
and she went through tonight, and feel—not even grati- 
tude? You have placed her, at the least, under some 
little obligation to vou -” 

And then a sudden impulse seized me. ‘‘Why don’t 
vou marry her, Peter?” I cried. ‘‘ You’ve saved her from 
any real obligation to vou. You can honorably ask her 
You could make her happv: it’s in you to make any 
woman so hanny. With such a good excuse as gratitude, 
such a plausible reason to give herself, I feel she might 
savy—ves. I don’t mean she’s in love with you, I don’t 
mean that, but vou have—caught her attention. She 
charms vou. Ask her. I think—she won’t say—no.”’ 

A long silence, then 

“There is one insurmountable obstacle,” said Peter 
““Not that I agree she might have me—she wouldn’t. I 
don’t want to marry her.” 

“Why?” I cried. ‘‘You admire her. You've been 
through such danger together, and there’s nothing like 
that—it’s almost inevitable—unless a man loves greatly 
elsewhere—to ——”’ 

Peter rose quickly. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean 
to do,” he said. “I’m going to bed. I’m getting too 
old and stiff for these knight-errant expeditions. Good- 
night.” 
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The Chief Thoroughfare of Colombo, the Principal City of Ceylon 





EYLON is the Garden of 
Eden brought down to date. 

This is no mere traveler’s 
dictum; wise men of many lands 
and many generations have held 
that Ceylon was the Isle of Adam, 
the Cradle of Humanity, the orig- 
inal Earthly Paradise. It is still 
an Eden, still a Paradise, in point 
of natural beauty, fruitfulness and 
possibilities for an existence at 
once idle and ideal. Certain re- 
gions of Ceylon surpass in beauty 
anything that I have ever seen in 
any other land; in productiveness 
certain regions of Ceylon rival 
even Java; and life as l-ved today 


in Ceylon might easily be a dream 





























of effortless repose and of aesthetic 
inactivity —were it not for the ne- 
cessity of earning a living; there’s 
the rub— Eve offered and Adam ate the apple, and the curse 
of toil fell upon them and their progeny forever. Hence the 
Eden of today, although repeopled by the children of the 
first pair, is a toilsome Paradise, a place of much hard labor, 
much earnest striving, much well-directed, modern energy. 

In Ceylon the Englishman is ‘teaching his fellow-savage 
how to work,” and in bossing the job, in directing the labors 
of his millions of dusky brothers, he is doing a lot of good, 
hard work himself. Ceylon is another of those amazing 
proofs of England’s genius for organizing and uplifting 
and controlli In Hongkong and n 


Young Buddhist Priest 


ing Oriental peoples. 
Singapore we saw the orderly and ordering hand of England 
setting in order the houses of her Chinese subjects; in 
Ceylon we see the same clean, firm and ably-guided hand 
setting in order an entire island, making it civilized and 
sate and law-abiding from the deepest jungles to the top ot 
Adam’s Peak. There is more law and order, more apparent 
respect for authority, in the remoter villages of Ceylon than 
in the centres of our own great cities. The native driver of 
a bullock-cart, a score of miles from the nearest town, 1 
more carefully observant of the rule of the road than the 
liveried coachmen of our millionaires; he will, according 
to the English rule, which is the reverse of ours, turn out to 
the left on passing, or pass to the right on overtaking 
another bullock-cart or a vehicle of any kind, and_ thi 
although he knows that there is no policeman within twenty 
miles of the spot. Our city drivers are only just beginning 
to submit to traffic regulations, and the moment they are 
unobserved indulge in “cutting corners,” and lapse back 
into all their old disregard, not only of the rule of the road, 
but also of the rights of others and the safety of the public. 
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- sxLAND, as the rule-giver to the East, is an impreé ssive 
study. In Ceylon we see England in the East at her best 
no great display of military force, few indications of an 
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armed occ upation, but everywhere system, order, neatness, 
respect for authorit y, perfec t, smooth-running machinery 1 
all branches of the publi service, Government railwa\ 
Gove rnment telegraph and post ome system idmirabl \ 


Org inized and equipped, and q ietly and eftec tively admin- 
istered. ‘ And with all this perfectly adjusted official machi 
yY a conspicuous absence of red tape. From the quick, 
ad juate inspection of our ship bv the ql 
to the prompt delivery or forwarding of our mail by th 
postal authorities, we were conscious of the workings of 
sanely-directed, well-lubricated system, unclogged by con- 
ventionalities and unentangled with red tape 
Ceylon is a Crown Colony of England, administered for 
His Majesty King Edward by a Governor appointed by the 
Crow n. Ceylon does not belong to India even’in a politic al 
or administrative sense. It was once geographic ally a part 
of India, but the isthmus that held it to the southern apex 
ot Continental India was severed ages ago, and Ceylon 
has been, since the dawn of history, a distinct and separate 
country, an island sufficient unto itself, developing itselt 
along independent lines, looking to India only for its relig- 
ion. That religion, Buddhism, is still the dominant faith 
of C. ylon, although India itself, the birthland of the Buddha, 
no longer follows in ‘The Path" discovered and indicated 
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as the road to salvation by the Prince Siddharta or Gautama 

“The Buddha,” or ‘‘ The Enlightened One,’’ who lived 
and taught in Northern India about five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ in Palestine. 

The Sinhalese nation was converted to Buddhism almost 
en masse early in the third century B.C. The son of the 
great Buddhist King of India, Asoka, came as a missionary 
to Ceylon, met the island King, who chanced to be hunting 
with his courtiers on the top of a high hillin Central Ceylon, 
and there and then King Tissa and all his retinue accepted 
the gospel of the Buddha as preached to them by the royal 
missionary Mahinda, son of the great monarch of the 
mainland, and himself one of the greatest propagandists of 
the East. King Tissa bade his px ople believe the teac hings 
of the Buddha—in those days the King’s word was almost 
the only lav the Sinhalese nation accepted the Buddhist 
doctrine, not perfunctorily, but with every show of earnest 
ness, and an amazing wave of religious enthusiasm spread 
over all Ceylon. Even today the pious monuments that 
sprang into existence as a result of that national confession 
of the new faith are still standing in the parched jungles of 
Ceylon, their curious forms and colossal proportions an 
amazement to the modern world 
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UST asin Java we found two different Javas—one Dutch, 
the other Javanese—so in Ceylon we find two different 
Ceylons with an even wider gulf between: the old Ceylon 
of the black Sinhalese, with its Buddhist temples and its 
sacred pyramids, its devil-dancers and its chewers of betel 
nuts,and the new Ceylon of the white Englishman, with its 


Episcopal churches and its cricket pitches, its “* August 
Sports,’ and its all-the-year-round five-o’clock tea “East 
is East and West is West,’ and in Ceylon the East and the 
West are in spirit so lar apart that, ¢ ven though they touch 
bodily elbows in the streets and meet as merchant and cus 
tomer in the shops and as servant and master in the homes, 
neither knows nor even tries to understand the other 
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These are Girls! Burmese Nuns at Anuradhapura 





























Pullock-Carts in the Tea Districts of Ceylon 


























On a Big Tea Plantation in Ceylon, Where 


Tea is the “ Topnotcher” Among the Industries 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 


























The Floral Fly-Trap—A Gorgeous Blossom With a Vile Odor 


The greatest weakness of England in the Orient is what 
the English regard as her greatest strength, the antip- 
athy of her people toany suggestion of social intimacy with 
the people of the subject races. The educated natives 
naturally resent the contemptuous attitude assumed 
toward them by even the poorest of the whites, and the 
daily slights put upon them must be a severe strain 
upon their loyalty to King and Mother Country. When 
the day comes for the payment of old, petty grudges 
there will be no lack of grudges, all the more bitter 
because petty, clamoring for settlement. 
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HE traveler sees no sign today of native discontent in 

Ceylon. The people are in all ways milder, less cun- 
ning, less self-assertive than the sturdier races of India 
who are now manifesting so clearly their seditious senti- 
ments; but we cannot help feeling that even the gentle, 
kindly Sinhalese must be harboring much concealed 
resentment for the unconcealed contempt with which 
they are treated by the ruling race. But of all this the 
traveler sees very little. Ceylon to him seems a well- 
ordered Eden, where every man knows and keeps his 
place and enjoys his share of the good gifts of bountiful 
and beautiful Nature. 

We saw Ceylon in August. August in the tropics sounds 
very hot. But August in Ceylon is one of the most 
propitious months for the traveler. Colombo has its 
great social week in August, when fashionable folk flock 
into town from the up-country places and even from 
Continental India to attend the various tournaments. 
Tennis, hockey and football fillthose August days; dinners, 
dances and flirtations those August nights. Colombo is 
not cool in August, it is merely less hot than at other 
seasons, and therefore a place of refuge for the English 
official folk who are forced to remain “out” all summer, 
instead of making the longed-for voyage home. 

The hotels of Colombo are excellent; they have a very 
“‘classy”’ air, for everybody wears full evening dress at 
dinner; there is the usual orchestra, and the atmosphere 
at the Grand Oriental or the Galle Face Hotel is very 
London-like at night. Only the waiters remind one of 
the East; they, of course, are native Sinhalese, slender, 
handsome and some of them even distingué, with their 
tight, sheathlike skirts, white military coats, long hair 
done up in a Psyche knot, and a tortoise-shell comb, 
horseshoe shape, laid flat on the top of the head like a low 
crown, its points turning forward. Of course, this comb 
and the long hair and the skirt give them a womanish 
look, but they have a proud way of carrying themselves 
as they glide barefoot over the polished floors, and their 
fine faces with good Aryan noses, intelligent eyes and well- 
chiseled features belie the blackness of their wonderfully 
black, black skins. And how polite they are! ‘‘ Will 
Master like some fish ?’’—‘‘ What kind of wine will Master 
drink?’’—‘‘ Yes, Master’’—‘‘No, Master,” and ‘If 
Master likes’’—phrases like these give us a new sensation 
of superiority. To be called ‘‘ Master,” and with an accent 
of inborn respect and sincerity, is, to the American, one of 
the most self-inflating experiences he has ever enjoyed 
since the old days of slavery in our own Sunny South. 
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save on rare and special occasions, and then the tips 
are in proportion to the rate of wages paid in a land where 
unskilled labor can be had for from four to seven cents 
aday. We began, as usual, by leaving some coins on the 
table after every meal. They then gave us new waiters 
every meal! We were too ‘“‘good” to be monopolized by 
any one group of them, and the head waiter, ‘‘The 
Number One Boy,” as he is called, animated by a sense 
of justice or a hope of graft, would give us to a new and 
“‘unfee-ed” group of other boys at every meal. It was 
amusing to see them hover around our table as we dallied 
with our demi-tasses, waiting and wondering if it could 
really be true that real money would be forthcoming yet 
once again. I suppose it is wrong to carry the American 
tipping system among the innocents of the East, but it is 
very entertaining just the same, and there is no question 
but that “they need the money.” 
In many ways Ceylon is less ‘‘foreign” to us than 
Japan or China, for it has been, like Java, under European 
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Some Quaintly-Branded Cattle 


influence for centuries. The Portuguese, during their 
brief period of supremacy on the seas, touched Ceylon 
in 1507, and though they never controlled the island 
absolutely, they were the dominant power there until 
1656. Then the Dutch, who had already driven the 
Portuguese from Java, succeeded them also as masters 
of the seaports of Ceylon. One hundred and forty 
years later, in 1796, the English “beat the Dutch,’ 
took possession of the maritime provinces and pro- 
ceeded to conquer the inland kingdom of Kandy, which 
had never been occupied by any European power until 
the British forces, after a terrible struggle and many 
defeats, subdued the mountain clans and established 
the supremacy of England over the entire island in 1815. 
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F THE Dutch occupation the chief reminders are 
in the form of old Dutch forts like those of Jaffna 
in the North and Galle in the South; the Portuguese 
left a deeper impress on the customs and beliefs of the 
natives. A Portuguese patois is still spoken in the 
towns; many native families, though without admixture 
of white blood, boast noble Portuguese names like 
da Silva, Fernando and Pereira, just as our Southern 
negroes rejoice in their Johnsons and Washingtons; and 
the Catholic faith has survived wherever it was intro- 
duced by the early Portuguese Franciscans. The native 
language is distinct from any language spoken in India: 
the name Ceylon comes from the native word Sinhala, 
hence the adjective ‘Sinhalese,’ which should be pro- 
nounced as if spelled with a “‘g’’—Singalese. The race has 
known no amazing increase like that of the Javanese, who 
numbered three millions in the year 1800, and number 
more than thirty millionstoday. The population of Ceylon 
has remained nearly stationary during the last century, 
numbering now only about three millions. 

Hundreds of thousands of Tamils from the southern 
provinces of India cross the Straits to find work in 
Ceylon; they are absorbed by the ever-increasing tea- 
growing industry and the new and promising rubber 
plantations, for which enthusiastic rubber planters 
predict an amazingly profitable future. The enterprising 
white men in Ceylon are now ‘‘rubber mad’’—the cost of 
planting and tending rubber trees is low, and the promises 
of profit are enormous now that automobiles are consum- 
ing rubber with every revolution of their many million 
wheels. 

But the rubber industry is yet in its infancy, and baby 
industries, like other babies, are subject to all sorts of 
unexpected ailments; Ceylon may have to learn many 
a trying lesson in the art of nursing before her new-born 
rubber baby reaches a sound and sturdy manhood. 

Tea is the ‘‘topnotcher” among the industries of 
Ceylon; there are tea estates under cultivation wherever 
the soil and the climate are propitious; there are tea 
towns in the hills; tea railways through the mountains, tea 
toilers on every slope, and tea millionaires—in England. 
As in Java, coffee has had its brief day of glory in Ceylon, 
and, as in Java, a fungus blight under the threatening 
title of ‘‘ Hemileia Vastatrix”’ spread from plantation to 
plantation until, in 1880, the planters, realizing that 
their coffee trees were doomed, turned to the culture 
of cinchona, from which the quinine of commerce is 
obtained, and so warded off utter ruin until the tea 
plant was recognized as the sure salvation of the English 
planters of Ceylon. 

The tea industry has accomplished everything expected 
of it—except the winning of the America’s Cup! Amazing 
indeed the rapid development of this now world-famous 
industry. In 1875 there were only one thousand acres 
planted with Ceylon tea. Now there are about four 
hundred thousand acres yielding the leaf that makes five 
o’clock one of the most delightful hours of the day. 
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HOCOLATE, also, is an important industry in Ceylon; 
there are some forty thousand acres planted with 
cacao trees. We saw at Peradeniya a plantation where 
tea, coffee and cacao plants were growing side by side so 
closely mingled that we could, without moving a step, 
reach out and pluck the leaf, the berry and the bean 
from which the world’s most popular breakfast beverages 
are brewed. As for rice, the food staple of the East, 
Ceylon raises an enormous crop, yet not enough for her 
own needs, although she has nearly three-quarters of a 
million acres of terraced rice fields. 

Another industry, and the most picturesque, is the 
cultivation of the cocoanut. We think of the palm tree as 
of value only in a decorative way. In Ceylon the palm 
tree is regarded as an investment ‘‘safe as a government 
bond” and paying higher interest. The palm pays a 
dozen different kinds of dividends. It pays in large 
leaves for making mats and baskets; in stalks for making 
fences, brooms and yokes; in timber for making rafters, 
beams and boats; in big, nutritious buds that are made 
into preserves; and in many other ways. 

The young cocoanut pays the most delicious divi- 
dend in its sweet milk, which looks like water and tastes 
like a nectar of the Gods, pure, cool, refreshing, the 
most satisfying drink that Nature or art ever gave to 
thirsty man. A second dividend of delicacy is the fine 
white meat of the ripe cocoanut, the cleanest, most 
tempting tidbit of sweetness imaginable. Then come the 
richer if cruder dividends paid in cocoanut oil obtained 

by pressing the dried cocoanut called ‘‘copra”; the 
refuse makes ‘‘poonac,”’ a rich fodder for the cattle. 
The oil goes into European soaps, hair restorers and 
candles. From the shell come dividends in the form 
of cups and bowls; dried shells make smokeless fuel 
and yield a very good quality of charcoal. Then there 
is the thick, hairy outer husk thrown in for good 
measure; this pays a dividend in the stout “coir” 
fibre for ropes and matsand brushes. Thus the cocoa- 
nut palm is something than a mere decorative feature 
in the landscape of Ceylon, and the eight hundred 
million cocoanuts that annually cluster amid the 
feathery tops of Ceylon’s characteristic tree represent 
one of the most valuable assets of the island. 

But it is chiefly as a wonderland of beauty that 
Ceylon appeals to the traveler. It cannot be called in 
its entirety a beautiful island, for in the interior there 
are vast stretches of monotonous, dry jungle and arid 
plain, ugly to the eye, ugly to all the senses of the 
traveler who drags his weary way across them, as we 
did, in creaking bullock-carts, at a pace of two miles and 




















In the Ruined City of Anuradhapura 


a half an hour. But the south shore, along which we 
sped by rail within a few yards of the surf-bombarded 
beach, is a dream of tropic beauty with its endless groves 
of gracefully inclined trees, its endless stretches of wild 
waters breaking on beaches overhung by cocoanut palms. 
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“THE supreme beauty of Ceylon is found up in the heart 

of the old Kandyan Kingdom, in the mountain region 
round about the exquisite little summer capital of Kandy. 
Kandy is one of the supremely beautiful places of this 
earth, ranking with such sites as Taormina in Sicily, 
Cintra in Portugal, Granada in Spain, Miyajima in 
Japan, and other places that are world-famous, either for 
their natural loveliness or artistic embellishment. 

Not far from Kandy lie the wonderful Botanical 
Gardens of Peradeniya, rivaling those of Buitenzorg in 
Java in beauty and completeness. The most curious of 
the thousands of curious sights were the so-called ‘‘ Floral 
Fly-traps,’’ huge flowers that distil a most offensive odor 
as an allurement to those carrion insects, the flies, which, 
expectant of a feast, crowd into the bulbous blossom, 
are overcome by the poisonous vapors of the plant, die 
and, as it were, are devoured by the evil-smelling trap 
into which they have been tempted by the promise of 
some fetid banquet. Then there were plants with hard- 
shell flowers that looked like the claws of giant boiled 
lobsters; and there were vines with trunks that looked 
like coiling serpents, scores of feet long; and these horrid 
things were in the midst of gardens of indescribable 
beauty! 

From Kandy we made a dash by motor-car northward 
and down into the great dry jungle of North Central 
Ceylon to see the mighty rock fortress of Sigiri and the 
remains of the ruined city of Anuradhapura, where the 
great kings of the ancient Buddhist Kingdom of Lanka 
held sway in ages past. There we saw the colossal 
dagobas or domelike shrines, built above the sacred relics 
of the Buddha. One of those dagobas was originally 
higher than the dome of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, and as a mass of masonry it almost equaled in 
enormity the Pyramids of Egypt. We saw also the huge 
‘‘tanks”’ or reservoirs, as big as lakes, and the renewed 
canals of that great irrigation system, by means of which 
the ancients kept that now dreary plain fertile and 
smiling and abundantly productive. There we found 
restored shrines and temples, still frequented by Buddhist 
pilgrims from Siam and Burma; among the Burmese 
pilgrims, a party of young, shaven-pated nuns—so boyish- 
looking that we could scarcely believe that they were 
really women. We visited strange temples, hollowed in 
the rocky cliffs, and we were led by priests wrapped in the 
yellow robe of the followers of Gautama into dark caves 
where giant images of the reclining Buddha are carved 
in the living rock of the everlasting hills. 

We caught glimpses of a great and wonderful past, of 
which the outside world has no conception. We could see 
in the far perspective of the vanished centuries a Ceylon 
rich in all the splendor of a most prosperous, powerful and 
successful state, with an art and an architecture all its 
own, and a religion to which kings, priests and people 
alike were devoted, body and soul. 
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E SAW so much behind and beyond those ruins of 

Anuradhapura and those temples in the hills, so much 
that was beyond our ken, outside of our own history and 
outside the experiences of our race, that the world seemed 
hopelessly wide to us and the abysses of history hope- 
lessly deep—and we realized, with a pang of wounded 
vanity, the smallness of our knowledge of this world, and, 
with a pang of regret, the shortness of the years given us 
in which to learn its lessons and to study the living mys- 
teries of its dead past. ‘‘To travel is to possess the 
world’’—but to possess the world we must travel not 
only by sea and land, in ship and train, but also by study 
and research, in mind and in imagination, and even then 
it is given to each of us to possess only a very little of 
this great world in which we live. 


NOTE —The next in this series of travel articles which Burton Holmes is 
contributing to The Journal will appear in the April number, when he will 
describe his trip ‘“Through Three Seas to Sicily’ (the Arabian Sea, the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean). 
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Vil 
¢ G7” SANE castaways stretched the canvas on the 
canoe in the morning. Mrs. Montgomery 
came to watch, and pounded her pink 
fingers purple in the interests of water-tight 
| construc tion. 

a Dae ls ied ‘*Margaret,’’ remonstrated her brother 
limmy, “ ‘your hands are a sight. You've broken two 
perfectly-good finger-nails in the last minute.” 

Tanner looked up with his mouth full of tacks. “I 
other you oth the thob,” he commanded. 

‘‘T won’t go.” She put ina tack and raised her hammer, 
vhich descended on her thumb. 

Tanner took her by the shoulders and sat her on the 
sand. ‘I will be obeyed,” he exclaimed. 

“‘Oh, but I want to,’’ she cried, her thumb in her 
mouth. ‘It didn’t hurt much.”’ 

“There won't be a thing left of you if we let you go on.” 

‘‘Margaret, do be sensible,’ admonished her brother. 

Please take the hammer away from her, Carl.” 

She held out the hammer. ‘‘There, Carl, there’s your 
hammer.” She smiled audaciously. 

‘When did you start to call him ‘ Carl’?” asked Jimmy. 

‘Now I couldn’t say ‘Mr. Tanner, there’ s your hammer, 
because it rhymes and sounds foolish.”’ 

‘It doesn’t rhyme.” 

‘Doesn't it rhyme, Mr. 7 

“Yes, Margaret, it does.” 

Miss Page ran down tlie bank. 
finished yet?” 

“Almost,” said the engineer; “it needs a coat of paint.” 
And he stuffed a big brush into a can of red paint they had 
discovered at the house. 

‘Fancy a red canoe,” exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery. 

‘My dear young woman,” replied he, “you know nothing 
of canoes. Red is appropriate.” 

“Signifying danger,” she remarked, looking inside. 

In reply he raised his brush from 

his work. But she saw him and 








‘anner?”’ 


“Oh, isn’t this canoe 
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ss The ‘re isn’t much to content a person here,’ 
there? 

“I’ve never found so many things anywhere else.’’ She 
picked up her dishes. ‘‘ You know,’ she went on, from the 
kitchen, ‘‘there’s a story somewhere of a Prince who never 
went about without a retinue and bodyguard following, until 
one day he got lost and had such a fine time all by himself 
that he told the people they could go to thunder, and he 
never went back.” 

Tanner burned his fingers in the water. 
said, ‘if the Prince fellow got tired of it.” 

‘Blacking his own boots and brushing his own hair?” 
Mrs. Montgomery considered. ‘“‘It might have been a bore 
after a while, perhaps.” 

‘Everything gets to be a bore if you keep at it persist- 
ently enough,” he remarked, dropping a teacup. 

“Oh, yes. They break,” observed his companion. 


he said, ‘‘is 


“T wonder,’”’ he 


“Well, I’m always somewhere about.’ 
herself. 

“When you are in town, though,” he objected, “ you 
always tea and german.’ 

“Oh, no,” she cried, ‘I’m a mouse in a garret. I have 
a small apartment that looks out on the river. And on 
Tuesday afternoons I make a concession to the ‘beau 
monde’ and have tea. But at other times I sit by the 
fire and knit—as an old lady should. Will you pull my 
sleeves out of the water, please?’’ 


ax 


is He rolled up the sleeves, leaving the white arms free. 

An old lady of twenty-five,” he said. 

“Though I had no idea,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ the informa- 
tion was so widely distributed.” 

Tanner smiled. “I should like to see your apart- 
ment,” he observed. 
“‘It’s very interesting.”” Demurely. 

He went on with his dish. 

‘You might come some Tuesday. 

He continued to go on with the dish. 

“No?” she inquired: 

““By no means—if you don’t mind.” 

She considered a moment. ‘‘Would you condescend to 
take supper with me some Sunday ?” 

“Thank you. I should be charmed to—frequently.” 

She seized the teakettle briskly and filled up the pan. 
“You're right sure about the frequently?” She looked up, 
smiling, whereat the water ran over the stove. 

“Oh, yes. It spills,” he volunteered. 

“T think,” he continued, unbuttoning her apron for her, 
“that Miss Page and Jimmy are nearly through the swamp 
by now if nothing has happened. Jimmy thoughtfully left 
all the putty —w hich would have served to stop any leak.” 

“Jimmy’s not to be blamed. He’s in love. 

“Poor Jimmy!” 


“What!” 


She smiled to 








drew her hand away so that only 
the corner of it touched her ring- 
finger. She showed him the little 
red streak. ‘Yes, that’s where 
the danger lies,’ she cried, and ran 
away to get luncheon. 


aX 


It was about a two-hour paddle 
from the house through the swamp 
to the little village that lay on the 
other side of it (this was the in- 
formation Maigne had given 
Jimmy). Tanner and Jimmy de- 
cided that one man had better try 
it alone in the canoe while the other 
stayed at the house, to be on hand 
in case anything happened. But 
they arrived at no decision as to 
who was to go. Perhaps each one 
felt, although they said nothing 
about it, that it would be more 
pleasant to stay—for certain 
reasons. But something happened 
whic h changed that. 

‘‘T refuse to stay here an instant 
longer,” cried Miss Page on the day 
when it was announced that the 
canoe had been all properly painted 
and finished; ‘I want to go in the 
boat. I vow I’m bored to death. 
I’m so tired of getting up in the 
morning, sitting through the day, 
and then going to bed at night. 
May I go, Mr. Tanner? You can 
just fix me comfortably in the bow 
with cushions, and I won't be in the 
way at all. I adore canoeing.” 

Tanner considered his cotfee-cup 
thoughtfully. “It isn’t going to be 
much in the way of canoeing,” he 
observed. 

‘Oh, please, let me go.” 

‘There’s really no reason why 
you shouldn’t, [I suppose.’ He 
glanced at Jimmy. ‘‘We haven't 
decided yet,” he continued, reading 
a little of what was in the young 
man’s thoughts, ‘‘ which one of us 
is to go with you.” 

Mrs. Montgomery poured out a 
second cup of coffee. ‘When is 
that to be done?”’ she asked. 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Now,” he replied 

length, 

‘Suppose you decide it,” said 

Mrs. Montgomery. 

Tanner nodded. Hefelt Jimmy’s 
eyes upon him, but hedetermined to 
decide just as he wanted to himself. 
He did not look at the girl beside 
him. Noonesaid aword. And he 
would have gone with her if he had 
not glanced down the table. The — = 
other woman was eying him witha 

half curious, half anxious. 
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As he looked at her a smile—a caressing smile, such as he 


remembered he had not seen before 
It stirred something within him. 
stay here,” he said. 


played about her lips. 


VIII 
> VIRS MON th OME RY sipped her cup of tea thought- 
4 ty,” she remarked, ‘‘I don’t care how 


sly. 
: ly and positively contented. 
And as that ‘her ai. .nusual state of affcirs with me I 


wouldn’t mir mging it.” 


“*But You Haven't Lost Me,’ 


‘f think I had better 





He picked up the pieces. ‘‘ Considering that you boiled it 
up to about two hundred and twelve degrees,” he said, 
“that remark was unkind.” 

She stopped washing dishes. 

‘‘T never scold, 
gentleman.” 

‘ObPthirty. 

‘“ Though I had no idea,” he said, 
widely distributed.” 

‘*You're so serious!’ she cried. ‘‘Why are you serious? 
I say such funny things to you and you don’t often laugh.” 

‘It would be such a bad habit. Then I should always 
want to have some one about to make me laugh.” 


‘Scolding ?’ 
I’m a simple-minded, good-humored old 


‘the information was so 


“Don’t you sympathize with 
people in love,” he asked incredu- 
lously, ‘together with the lame and 
the halt and the blind?” 

“Oh, no. I shouldn’t say that 
was at all nice.’”” She sat down on 
the edge of the porch. ‘‘ Wait,’’ she 
said, ‘till you are in love.” 

“Ym waiting. You will be quite 
welcome at that time to poke fun 
at me.” 

‘Some day,” she observed sagely, 
it will happen.” 

He looked at her coolly. ‘I can 
imagine such a thing,” he said. 


IX 
ANNER discovered her, an hour 


later, walking barefoot on the 
beac h. 

“It’s healthful,” she said, putting 
an extremely good-looking foot into 
the waves, ‘‘and makes me feel so 
young again.” 

“It needed only the footprints,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘to make the 
Robinson Crusoe analogy com- 
plete.” 

“Tt is’ like. 
silent. Listen. 

They listened. Off in the midst 
of the swamp they oy ird at regular 
intervals the faint, far-away reports 
of arevolver. Tanner counted five. 

“Did Jimmy take his gun?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’s a signal, then,” he said; 
“they must be coming back.” 

She went to the landing and tried 
to sce them, but vision ended at 
the other side of the tiny lake. 
“T’m so excited,’ she cried, ‘I 
can hardly wait.’ 

‘Well, why wait? There is a 
boat on the beach and some rollers 
anda well-beaten path. We might 
meet them.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No, I can 
wait.” 

They waited for an hour, and 
no one came. The afternoon was 
growing old, and, though the sun 
was still well up in the sky, a chill 
dampness began to drift in from 
the swamp, and they shivered in 
the cooling air. And still no one 
came, 

‘Let’s get the boat,” said 
Tanner. ‘‘Something’s wrong.” 

The unwieldy thing, which 
fortunately had swelled up and 
no longer leaked so frightfully, they 
launched into the waters of the 
swamp, and rowed across the lake 


46 


Everything is so 


” 








Whispered Her Soft Voice, and Then it Relapsed Into a Low Confidence” to where the hidden stream dis- 


appeared in the growth of lilies 
and tall grasses that grew untamed at the water's edge. 
Their last glimpse as they disappeared into this vegetation 
was of the “ Kestrel,”’ swaying to and fro with the waves 
more like a boat at anchor, it seemed, than one aground. 
And then the weeds closed in on them and they followed in 
a general way where they saw the canoe had gone before 
them earlier in the day. Remembering the sketch on the 
back of the photograph the engineer knew that this con- 
tinued for a short time and ran into another lake, after 
which a small winding stream continued on to still a third 
lake. They struck the second lake, crossed it, and attempted 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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CHARACTERS 


THE REVEREND EDWARD BARRINGTON, 
the new minister. 
Mrs. EpwARD BARRINGTON, his wife. 
Mrs. RICHARD DOWLING, a masterful 
member of the congregation. 
JAMES, the latter’s hired man. 
JANE, the Barringtons’ maid. 
SCENE 
The drawing-room of the parsonage at 
Wykeham-on-Hudson. It is three o'clock 
of a pleasant May afternoon. The cur- 
tain rising discloses the drawing-room 
daintily arranged for the minister’ s rece p- 


tion. At rear centre is a double door 
hung with portiéres. Atleft is a window, 
before which tand a piano. Al right 
is a door leading into another room, A 


Shakespeare table with a lamp upon it 
tands in the corner alongside of the door. 
At right down-stage is a fireplace and 
chimney-breast, with mantelpiece, on 
which stand several vases filled with sweet 
peas and other spring flowers. Over the 
mantel hangs a large engraving o} 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
On the opposite side of the room is a table 
with a white cloth, and tea things upon it 
There are several chairs arranged about 
voom. MRS. BARRINGTON is seen bustling ; 
about attended by JANE and arranging = 
bunches of flowers in various vases. 


Mrs. BARRINGTON (as she puts the finishing touches to 
a vase on the mantelpiece): There, Jane, I think we have 
at last succeeded in bringing order out of chaos. 

JANE: It certainly does look very nice, mim. More 
like home than it was, mim. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Much more, Jane. I thought we’d 
never do it. It was so cold and formal when we moved 
in last Wednesday it didn’t look to me as if we could ever 
make a home of it. If you ever want to settle perma- 
nently anywhere, Jane, don’t marry a minister. 

JANE: I never will, mim. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It was worth while moving the 
piano. Did you pay the men? 

JANE: Yes, mim. They charged fifty cents apiece just 
for shovin’ it across the floor—the cheek of ’em. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It was worth it, Jane. It looked 
like a house standing in that other corner. I couldn't 
abide it! 

JANE: Yes—and these pictures on the wall is much 
nicer than the ones they had. They ain’t so solemn-like. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: I think so. They are much dain- 
tier, anyhow 

et 


[Enter THE REVEREND EDWARD BARRINGTON from side 
door. 

BARRINGTON (looking about the room with a smile of 
pleasure): What a transformation! I’d hardly know it 
for the same room. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: [ am glad you are pleased, 
Edward, dear. 

JARRINGTON: Pleased is hardly the word. I’m ecstat- 
ically delighted. I didn’t think it could ever be done. 
What a clever littlke woman you are! (Kisses her.) After 
all, it’s the woman's touch that makes the home. When 
I think of what this parlor was and what it has become 
I am forced to admit that you are a genius. 

Mrs BARRINGTON (surveying her work with satisfac- 
tion): You're a dear, good boy, Edward, but don’t praise 
me too highly. It wasn’t hard to improve the room, and 
I couldn’t have made it any worse than it was. 

BARRINGTON: I agree with the latter half of the propo- 
sition, my dear. I see you’ve moved the piano. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: I hired two men to do it—it cost 
a dollar, but - 

3ARRINGTON: It would have been cheap at two dollars. 
I nearly broke my neck over it as I came in through that 
door in the dark last night. What pretty flowers! 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Aren’t they? So fresh and deli- 
cate. 

BARRINGTON: So much better than those garish red 
and blue things you see so often. (Looking around again.) 
It’s all as sweet and dainty as can be. That is—(catching 
sight of the ‘‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware”’ picture) 

all except—may I criticise just a little? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Certainly, Edward. 

BARRINGTON: Well, that picture. Poor old Washington 
crossing the Delaware gives me a nervous chill every time 
I look at him. I’m always afraid some Britisher will hit 
him in the eye with a snowball. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (laughing): I feel the same way, 
Edward, but Jane and I couldn’t very well get it down. 
It is too heavy. 

BARRINGTON (taking off his coat): Why, of course it is. 
That's a man’s job. Jane, get me the step-ladder and I'll 
fix it. 

JANE: Yes, Mr. Barrington. (Exit at door R.) 

BARRINGTON: What shall we put in its place, Edna? 
How about the Countess Potocka? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: The very thing. I'll get it. (Exit 
and returns in a moment with the portrait.) 

3ARRINGTON: Splendid. I'll have it up in a second. 
Always a favorite of mine. 

[JANE returns with step-ladder. BARRINGTON places it in 
front of mantel and climbs up. 

3ARRINGTON (leaning forward and_ grasping _ the 
Washington picture at both ends): Now, Mr. Washington, 
we'll have you down in a jiffy, and mind you, your 
Excellency, there’s no disrespect to you in this. (Lifts 
picture.) We—-simply—don’t like to—see you out—in— 
the—cold. That’s all. (All this while removing wire 











“James Proceeds to Hang the Washington’ 


from hook.) There. (Hands picture down to JANE.) Jane, 
put the General in a nice warm spot in the attic—next 
the chimney flues. (/¢xit JANE carrying picture.) Where's 
the Potocka? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Here it is. (//ands Potocka por- 
trait to BARRINGTON, ) 

3ARRINGTON (hanging it): There, Countess. May your 
life here be happier than the one you led at home—poor 
child. How’s that, Edna? All right? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Much better. It should be a little 
higher on the left 

3ARRINGTON (lurning it): How’s that ? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: That’s right. You have a wonder- 
fully accurate eye, Edward. 

SARRINGTON: Well, a clergyman after many years of 
sobriety ought to be able to see straight. (Comes down 
from ladder and looks at his hands. They are black with 
dust.) Poor Washington—he hasn’t even been dusted 
for years and years. What’s become of those Rogers 
groups that used to seesaw on this mantelpiece ? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (with a shudder): I've hidden them 
away—in the linen-closet. 

3ARRINGTON: Good! Here’s hoping they may enjoy a 
long and uninterrupted rest. And how about the supper, 
dear? Did you order the café frappé from Tomlini? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Yes—and Jane and I have made 
a lot of lettuce sandwiches, and there are salted almonds, 
and instead of lemonade we're going to have some iced 
tea. Don’t you think that’s better? 

3ARRINGTON: It’s a positive relief, my dear. A posi- 
tive relief. I am so tired of lemonade, and sandwiches 
made of potted things, and all the outrageous combina- 
tions that make a church tea a sure forerunner of 
dyspepsia. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: At any rate, ours will be different, 
and that’s something 

BARRINGTON: It will, and I fancy these dear, good 
people we have just come to serve will realize it in a 
moment. How can they help it? If it were not for my 
position I'd wager the changes you’ve made in this old 
mausoleum of a manse, changing it into a real homelike 
home, will open their eyes a bit. 

[Sits down and rubs his hands with satisfaction. Door-bell 

rings. Exit JANE lo answer i. 

eet 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Dear me! I wonder who that can 
be! Certainly no callers. 

3ARRINGTON: Our cards read that the reception would 
be at five, didn’t they? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Yes; and it’s only three now. 
[Enter JANE, followed by Mrs. Dow inc. The latter is 

short, slightly stout and very self-confident. 

Jane: Mrs. Dowling, mim. 

Mrs. DOWLING (effusively): My dear Mrs. Barrington 
—I simply could not wait a moment longer. (Kisses 
her.) It is so awfully hard to get settled in a new house, 
particularly if it’s an old one. How do you do, Mr. 
Barrington? Poor man! I suppose it’s almost impossible 
for you to get to work on any new sermons until you get 
used to your new surroundings? 

3ARRINGTON (smiling): I—I haven't tried yet, Mrs. 
Dowling. You know I have quite a number of old 
sermons on hand. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (protestingly): He never writes one 
of them, Mrs. Dowling. 

Mrs. DOwLING (laughing): Oh, of course, I know all 
that talk about ministers’ barrels of sermons is just a 
joke. Still, you will feel strange here for a little while. 
That’s only natural. And what do you suppose I’ve 
come for? 

BARRINGTON: You certainly don’t need to explain 
that, Mrs. Dowling. Some errand of mercy, no doubt. 

Mrs. DOWLING (removing her wrap): I came because 
I felt sure you’d need somebody to help you fix up your 
drawing-room for this afternoon’s reception; so I just 
ran in to see if I couldn’t be of some assistance. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It is very good of you —— 

3ARRINGTON: Most kind of you, I’m sure. 

Mrs. DOWLING (espying the piano): Why—who put 
that piano there? It has always stood in the other corner. 





Mrs. BARRINGTON: So I believe, but 
ik 
Mrs. Dow inc: I suppose when Mr. 
Harkaway moved out some of those care- 
less van men rolled it over there. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Why, no—I —— 

Mrs. Dow1inG: Fortunately my man 
James came with me to carry a couple of 

well, little surprises I have for you, dear 
(to Mrs. BARRINGTON). I fancy James 
and Mr. Barrington are big and strong 
enough to restore it to where it belongs. 
(Turning to door): James! 

JAMES (appearing at doorway): Yis, 
mum. 

Mrs. DOWLING: James, just remove 
that table and lamp from the corner and 
help Mr. Barrington push the piano back 
to where it belongs—over here. 

JAMES: Yis, mum. (Begins to remove 
objects from small table.) 

ES5t 

SARRINGTON: Oh, no, Mrs. Dowling; I 
don’t think - 

Mrs. Dow.inG: It’s no trouble at all, 
Mr. Barrington. James is used to it. 
Hurry, James—we haven't much time, 

JAMEs: Yis, mum. (J/e finishes table 
and sets it to one side.) 1 guess I can 
push ut widout Mr. Barrington’s help. 
= (Pushes, but unavailingly ) 

3ARRINGTON: Thefactis, Mrs. Dowling, 
we 

Mrs. Dow.inc: I guess you’ll have to help him, Mr. 
Barrington. 

3ARRINGTON: But you see, Mrs. Dowling, Mrs. 
Barrington and | 

JAMES (as the piano begins to move): Ah! There she 
goes. (Rolls it across to the other corner, and stands awatit- 
ing further orders. BARRINGTON looks hel plessly at his wife.) 

Mrs. DowLiInG: Good—that looks much more natural. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Don’t you think it is rather in the 
way there, Mrs. Dowling? ~ 

Mrs. DOWLING: Possibly, but then it is farther from 
the window, Mrs. Barrington, and damp weather does so 
interfere with the tone of an instrument. Now let me 
sce—(gases about until her eye rests on the Potocka portrait) 

why, what has become of that picture of ‘Washington 


Crossing the Delaware” that used to hang over the man 
telpiece?) Mrs. Harkaway didn’t take that, did she? 
Mks. BARRINGTON: No, Mrs. Dowling. It is up in the 
attic. When Mr. Barrington and I 
Mrs. DOWLING: James—er—run up into the attic and 


get the picture of “‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware”’ 

a man in a boat surrounded by ice-cakes, James. 

JAMES (shaking his head knowingly): Oi know ut well, 
mum. (£xit.) 

3ARRINGTON: We don’t like to bother James, Mrs. 
Dowling—er—er 

Mrs. Dow.inc: It isn’t the slightest bother, Mr. 
Barrington 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: But I don’t really 
picture, Mrs. Dowling. 

Mrs. DOWLING (laughing merrily): Neither do I, my 
dear—can’t abide it—but you know it was the gift to the 
parsonage of Mrs. Bunce, years ago, and it has always 
hung there, and Mrs. Bunce is a very peculiar woman. 
Highly sensitive and likely to feel herself slighted on the 
least pretext. She’d miss it, and you could hardly 
explain that you didn’t like it, you know. 

3ARRINGTON (gloomily): Not very well 
[JAMES returns with ‘‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 

Mrs. DowLinG: Thank you, James—now get a step- 
ladder and remove that other picture and put this one 
up in its place. (Exit JamMeEs, after leaning Washington 
against the wall.) Vm sure [ don’t know where that 
picture came from. (Indicating the Potocka.) 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It belonged to 

Mrs. Dow inc: It’s hardly appropriate for a parson- 
age—pretty and decorative, but—er—a trifle flippant. 

3ARRINGTON: I’ve rather liked that picture. 

Mrs. DOWLING: Oh, you good-natured ministers! 
Ha! ha! Just because you find a thing in a house, 
rather than hurt anybody’s feelings you pretend to like 
things you really hate. Diplomacy, eh? 


care for the 


Sex 


BARRINGTON: Not at all, Mrs. Dowling, I —— 

Mrs. DowLinG: Perhaps you're afraid I gave that to 
the manse and - : 

3ARRINGTON: No, indeed. I never even dreamed of 
such a thing, because - 

Mrs. DowLiInG: Because you know my taste? Thank 
you very much for a very pretty compliment. (Enter 
JAMES with step-ladder.) Over here, James. (JAMES 
erects ladder in front of mantel piece and mounts it.) Steady 
now, James. (JAMES gets Potocka picture down.) Mr. 
Sarrington, will you take it and hand James the Washing- 
ton? (BARRINGTON does so with a sigh of resignation. 
JAMES proceeds to hang the Washington.) Thanks. There 

a little farther to the left, James—there—no—that’s 
too much—down in this corner. There! That will do. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: I’m glad you told me about Mrs. 
Bunce. Did she give anything else, Mrs. Dowling? 

Mrs. DOWLING: No. That was all —— 

BARRINGTON: I wonder who gave those Rogers 
groups —— 

Mrs. DowLiNnG: Oh, yes, where are they? It would 
never do not to have them on the mantelpiece—I wonder 
where Mrs. Harkaway —— 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (ruefully): Oh, they're not lost, Mrs. 
Dowling. They’re upstairs in the linen-cluset. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Founder of The Emmanuel Movement 


The Fifth and Concluding Article of the Series on The Emmanuel Movement 


OPX+OFEOHE Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class 
M Mi began its beneficent career in July, 1905. The 
4 question we proposed in founding this class 
> was: Can poor consumptives be cured in the 
if a slums of a great city without removing them 


OPT4O+E<O from their homes? We have been at work 
for three years and we have succeeded in arresting the 
disease in more than seventy-five per cent. of our patients 
who were not incurable when they came to us, and in restor- 
ing these persons to their full 
earning capacity. This is as 
good a record as the best sana- 
toria claim; and when the very 
unfavorable environment in 


It has been said there are two kinds of tuberculosis: that 
of the rich and that of the poor. The former is frequently 
cured, the latter never. We have shown, however, that 
tuberculosis among the poor can be cured by the outlay 
of a very moderate sum of money and the expenditure of an 
unlimited amount of care and good sense. The problem 
presented is a very complicated one: a deadly disease; 
generally gross ignorance as to its character and its mode of 
transmission; dark and dirty quarters, so small as to render 
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the poor. Even a State institution, like that at Rutland, 
with its modest charge of four dollars a week, is impossible 
for many of the people with whom we have to deal. More- 
over, such institutions, as a rule, decline to accept advanced 
cases of tuberculosis which in several instances we have 
found curable. A good many persons, on the other hand, 
are unwilling or unable to leave home. They must receive 
their treatment there or not at all. All these and many 
other considerations were carefully weighed before we began 
our work. What we aimed at 
doing was to retain as far as 
possible all the advantages of 
a good sanatorium, or rather, 





which our work has been carried 
mis taken into account it will 
be seen that this small object- 
lesson has an importance out 
if proportion to the number of 
patients treated in our clinic. 
We have proved the correctness 
if a method, and we have 
devised an effective and eco- 
nomical manner of treating 
tuberculosis in the homes of the 
poor. 

At the present time all the 
public and private sanatoria 
for tuberculosis in the United 
States would accommodate less 
than five per cent. of persons 
actually suffering from  con- 
sumption. It is therefore evi- 
dent that for a long time to 
come the problem of tuberculosis 
will be a home problem. The 
results of the work carried on by 
tuberculosis dispensaries and by 
the out-patient departments of 








to transfer these advantages 
to the tenement-houses of 
Boston, where the poor are dy- 
ing of tuberculosis. To accom- 
plish this we needed not only 
professional skill in the treat- 
ment of the disease, and free 
access to the sunshine and fresh 
air on the part of all our patients, 
but also constant contact with 
our people, knowledge of all the 
events of their lives, and ability 
to control those events. The 
first we found in Doctor Pratt, 
and not merely professional skill, 
but an unbounded enthusiasm 
and an unselfish devotion as 
well. From my knowledge of 
our work from the beginning I 
should say that our patients 
owe as much to Doctor Pratt’s 
personality as to all other means 
for their relief we have em- 
ployed. The matter of finding 
a suitable place where our 
patients could live outdoors in 
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our large hospitals in behalf of 
consumptives have not been 
very encouraging. They have 


All but One are Now Well and Working, January, 1909 


Group of Graduates of The Fimmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class, July, 1908 


the most congested parts of 
Boston wehave frequentlyfound 
difficult, but never impossible, 
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rendered valuable service in 
preventing the spread of the 
disease and in educating their 
patients and the public, but 
they have cured few consump- 
tives. They have done a little 
for a great many persons, while 
we have done a great deal for a 
few persons, with the result that 
the majorit y of our pati nts have 
recovered their health. 
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Ihe Class Method 


HE method to which I have 

referred come to be 
recognized in this country as the 
class method. The attempt to 
apply it to the problem of com- 
bating tuberculosis among the 
poor in great cities was first 
made at Emmanuel Church 
under the direction of Doctor 
Joseph H. Pratt, of Boston, to 
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whom the entire credit of our 4 
undertaking is due. One day 7 
two sisters visited Doctor VU 


¢ 


Pratt’s clinic in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Both 
were infected with tuberculosis 
The older girl was incurably ill, 
but in the younger the disease 
was just beginning. Doctor 
Pratt informed the younger 
sister of her condition and urged 
her to go at once to the splendid 
State Sanatorium at Rutland 
She hesitated for a moment, 
made the decision which prob- 
ably consigned her to death and 
answered quietly: ‘I cannot. 
My parents are old and feeble. 
Before, Sister and I worked for 
Father and Mother; now I am 
the only one, and I must not 
leave them.” 

She went out, and Doctor 
Pratt never saw her again; but 
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in a sense that girl was the 
founder of our class. Thanks 


toit and to other similar under- 
takings no such tragedy need 
take place in Boston 
Had she come one year later 
when our class had been founded 
would have found a system 
in operation waiting to take her 
in. The next day a friendly 
Visitor would have called at her 
home, who would have e 
plained to the family the nature ol the disease, the methods 
of preventing its spread, and how to get well by treatment. 
In a few daysa balcony would have been built 06 that both 
girls might live outdoors. The friendly visitor would have 
found a housekeeper, if the mother were too feeble to do 
the work and to care for the sick The financial 
problem would have been vigorously attacked. Money tor 
food would have been supplied if necessary. rhe employer 
would have been visited and his help solicited. The priest 
or minister would have been informed of the condition of 
his parishioners, and an atmosphere of friendship, hope and 
cheer would have filled the house. 
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NOTE — In preparing this paper * have dr: freely on the 
literature of our class, and I hv 
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the infection of other members of the family almost inevi- 


table; and, perhaps, worst of all, grinding poverty. ‘To over- 
come such obstacles as these two things are absolutely 
necessary: an almost perfect method of treatment, and an 


exact application of the method to the case in hand. To 
meet these conditions we organized our class. 

There are, of course, indubitable advantages in the 
sanatorium treatment. A_ well-built, well-placed and 
well-conducted sanatorium offers ideal conditions for the 


treatment of tuberculosis. Apart from other striking advan- 
tages such an institution enables the physician to control 
and regulate the lives of his patients in the minutest details, 
and few diseases require a stricter attention to detail than 
does tuberculosis. Yet the sanatorium is for some, not for 
all. Private institutions are entirely beyond the means of 





[his Balcony, Which is Thirty Feet in the Air, 
Landlord 
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for when no suitable place could 
be devised in the old home we 
promptly found a new one and 
moved our patient away to a 
more suitable environment. 
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Some Expedients Adopted 
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~—J dients we have adopted to 
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v obtain the outdoor life for our 
4 patients are exhibited in the 
illustrations of this article. The 


balcony on stilts, in which Mrs. 
C is writing in her tent, cost 
nineteen dollars. From _ this 
eyrie our patient presided over 
the destinies of twenty boarders, 
but until she resigned these 
cares she did not improve. 
The youth who has the two 
large dishpans near by is not in 
the habit of making bread nor 
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y washing dishes; his roof leaks, 
4 and rather than go indoors 
Pi in a heavy rain he collects the 
= drops in his pan When we dis- 
ie O covered his plight we had the 


roof mended. Another patient, 
a girl, finding herself in asimilar 
predicament, spread anumbrella 
over her head, but fearing that 
it might be shutting off the 
precious, life-giving air she 
lashed one side of the umbrella 


<< 





as to admit the air but to 
exclude the rain. 
Sometimes we find a_ place 


<O?r 


for our white tents on the lofty 


‘ 


— roots of tenements, oce asionally 
O in the yard beside the house. 
4 


Frequently we are obliged to 
build inexpensive porches or bal- 
conies, or the owner of the prop- 
erty, if he is humane, does this. 
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In all cases we prefer to have 

bid our patients literally outdoors, 

: and we make little use of 

A window tents and other like 
devices. 
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Living in the Open Air 
C) R patients are wonderfully 
good about remaining inthe 
open air after the importance of 
doing so has been carefully ex- 
plained to them. Our record 
cards show that some of our 
people have lived outdoors for 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four, for weeks at a 
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time hey are encouraged in this by the knowledge that 
Doctor Pratt himself habitually sleeps in a tent on the 
roof of his house. Last winter was a severe one, yet 
scarcely any of our patients remained indoors for a single 


night. We make this possible by providing them with warm 
garments, stockings, helmets and blankets. I have slept out- 
doors a great dealin cold climates, and I know that if protected 
by warm blankets, beneath one as well as above, one can sleep 
comfortably at a temperature considerably below zero. Our 
tents are the ordinary wall tents, dimensions seven by seven. 
They cost about eight dollars apiece, including a good-sized 
fly, which is a protection against rain and the heat of the 
sun. In most cases we provide these, as well as the bed, 
bedding, warm clothing and a comfortable reclining chair. 
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One indispensable element of the successful treatment 
of tuberculosis, which until recently has been too little 
regarded, is continuous rest in bed. Here Doctor Weir 
Mitchell’s method —of rest and overfeeding —has received 
another brilliant vindication, although the other factors 
of his treatment of nervous cases, isolation, massage, the 
use of electricity, etc., are seldom indicated in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Rest and abundant nourishment, 
on the other hand, are absolutely necessary. The former 
can be easily controlled in a sanatorium where the patient 
is constantly under the eye of watchful physicians and 
nurses. In the home, where the patient is either entirely 
his own master, or is visited at infrequent intervals, the 
regulation of the patient’s habits and mode of living is 
much more difficult. 


Rest Outdoors and Nourishing Food are Necessary 


T IS the disregard of the essential element of rest which 

has hitherto made the home treatment of tuberculosis 
so barren of decisive results. It was partly to overcome 
this obstacle that we organized our class, instead of treat- 
ing our patients merely as individuals. The discipline 
and willing obedience which have resulted from a strong 
esprit de corps have made the accomplishment of our task 
far easier. Our patients are re quired to remain constantly 
in a recumbent position as long as fever persists. After 
that thev are permitted to sit part of the day in a reclin- 
ing chair. At first they are apt to find this irksome, but 
after a week or ten days they usually reconcile themselves 
to the situation, and we hear few complaints. When 
they are allowed to walk it is, at first, only for five 
minutes a day, and then only when it is evident that the 
progress of the disease has been arrested. 

Owing to the wasting process set up by tuberculosis an 
abundance of simple, nourishing and fattening food is 
necessary. Our great desire, of course, is to turn the loss 
to gain as quickly as possible. Increase of weight is a 
source of encouragement to a patient, and it is to be 
regarded as an indication that the progress of the disease 
has been checked and as a sign of general improvement. 
Among thirty-five of our patients all but one gained in 
weight while under treatment. These gains ranged from 
two pounds to seventy pounds and a half, which is the 
highest record of our class. This unusual increase was 
made by the colored man who appears in the first 
photograph on the preceding page. The average net 
gain of this group was eighteen and six-tenths pounds 
during treatment. As an indication of what rest out- 
doors rand abundant food will do for consumptives in a 
short time it is interesting to note that the average net 
gain of seventy-four patients in two weeks was two 
pounds and a halt. The total net gain of the thirty-five 
patients while under our care was six hundred and fifty 
pounds and a quarter, and the total gain of the group of 
seventy-four in two weeks was one hundred and eight y- 
seven pounds. 

The chief articles of diet on which we depend are milk, 
eggs, fresh fruit and pure olive sil. Of these milk is the 
cheapest and the most generally useful. In the city 
during the winter months fresh eggs are expensive, and 
we have found that they are not necessary, as milk sup- 
plies all the requisite elements of aankbion. Of course, a 
good many persons say, on entering the class, that they 
cannot take milk, but it is usually easy to prove to them 
that they are mistaken. Almost all our patients drink 
two quarts of milk a day, and some of them three quarts. 
In the case of well-nourished persons the necessity of 
overfeeding is by no means so pressing as when the patient 
is weak and emaciated. As a simple fat producer olive 
oil has no superior. The old superstition in regard to 
cod-liver oil is now generally abandoned. Olive oil is 
quite as easily assimilated, it is more palatable and 
cheaper. The question of food is a very important one, 
and every effort is made to induce the patient to take his 
nourishment with unfailing regularity whether he desires 
it or not. 


How We Carry Out the Details of Our Treatment 


OW, as to the means by which we are enabled to carry 

out the details of our treatment with exactness and 
thoroughness in our patients’ homes. (Wedo not attempt 
to treat paupers or the homeless, for the reason that we 
have no institution for their accommodation.) Our class 
organization consists of the medical director and_ his 
assistants, the friendly visitor who ts especially trained to 
her work, and voluntary visitors who are members of the 
parish. Of these, only the nurse—who devotes most of 
her time to the work—receives a salary. Her duty on 
visiting a new patient is to make arrangements for the 
treatment which is about to begin. Usually the first step 
is to convince the patient of the necessity of discontinuing 
work at once and of going to bed. As to this question, 
except under most unusual circumstances, she is adamant. 
She is not there to argue the question of whether the 
patient can afford to rest or not, but to see that he does so 
- the earliest possible moment. Everything depends on 

‘Unless the patient does so he will probe bly not recover. 
T his, of course, almost always raises serious financial prob- 
lems with which she is prepared to deal, with the wisdom 
that comes of experience. If the family is absolutely un- 
able to exist in comfort without the wages of the patient 
outside —_ must be invoked. Perhaps the patient is 
insured against sickness, or he mav belong to a lodge or 
Scadwotons association which only requires a physician's 
certificate to provide him with four or five dollars a week 
for a number of weeks. Or there may be relatives, neigh- 
bors, or church associates or charitable societies which 
are willing to help at such a crisis. Asa rule we make use 
of any means available for the family support, as it is 
necessary for us to husband our resources and to employ 
them in caring for the patient. 

The next question is that of finding a suitable place in 
which the patient may receive his treatment outdoors. In 
a city like Boston this is usually not a particularly diff- 
cult task. In New York, where the congestion is so much 
greater, it would probably less easy. As soon as a 
suitable place is found or made the whole paraphernalia, 
including the tent if one is necessary, bed and bedding, 
chair, sputum cups, napkins, etc., is sent to the house, 
the tent is properly erected, the patient put to bed and 
the treatment begins. 

The first duties to the patient having been performed, 
the nurse next turns her attention to the house and the 


family. The rooms in which the patient has lived are 
carefully cleaned and disinfected. The patient and the 
adult members of the family are carefully instructed as 
to the dangerous character of the disease and the mode 
of its transmission, and the patient is taught not only 
habits of personal cleanliness, but also to exercise great 
care in the disposition of the sputum. Thanks to the Se 
precautions and to the fact that our patients live almost 
altogether outdoors, in only the rarest instances have 
other members of the family been infected, whereas with- 
out these precautions whole families would have been 
swept away. 


Each Patient Personally Keeps a Diary or Notebook 


NE detail of our treatment to which we attach some 
importance is the diary or notebook which is kept 
by our patients. This feature we borrowed from Doctor 
C. L. Minor, of Asheville, North Carolina, who had 
employed it for years with his private patients. In this 
book are contained entries as to all the important events 
of the day. The patient records the state of the weather, 
the number of hours he has passed in the fresh air and in 
sleep and rest, the exact amount and character of the food 
he has eaten, how much he has coughed, his temperature 
taken at intervals of four hours, his feelings, etc., etc. 
It was questioned at first whether so much attention to 
himself might not make the patient introspective and 
depressed, but in practice we have found that it has the 
opposite effect. The patient, alas! frequently finds the 
time long, and the entries in the diary give him an occu- 
pation which he enjoys. If the facts entered were of a 
depressing character the keeping of such a book might 
have a bad effect. But almost all our patients are im- 
proving and the record of their recovery encourages them. 
The owner of the best book is singled out for commenda- 
tion at the class meetings, and I am sure that the diary 
is a valuable part of the treatment. It supplies us with 
an exact know'edge of what our patients are doing day 
by day, almost hour by hour, a knowledge which we could 
gain in no other way. 

When a new patient is admitted to the class the nurse 
visits him daily for several days to establish him 
thoroughly in his new mode of life and to help him with 
the problems which the disease presents. Then her visits 
become less frequent, perhaps two or three a week. But 
the notebook records in detail the patient’s life from day 
to day, and it helps to maintain close contact between 
the patient and the physician. 

In addition to the attentions of the regular nurse we 
encourage the visits of our voiuntary visitors. These are 
men and women engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life. 
They are free from professionalism, and they introduce 
an element into the lives of the patients which they value 
highly. A pleasant chat, a few flowers. or a dish of ice 
cream, the reading of a story or the writing of a letter 
means much to persons undergoing a form of solitary con- 
finement. While such visits cannot take the place of the 
services rendered by the nurse they supplement the 
latter and are a real moral benefit to the patient. Unless 
a class has unbounded means at its disposal such friends 
as these are of great value in helping to solve the many 
financial problems which constantly arise. 


The Class Meeting is Most Interesting 


T MAY be asked: In what way does the patient come 

in contact with the physician?—for up to this point I 
have hardly mentioned the doctor. This takes place at 
the class meeting, which is the most interesting feature of 
our method. As our large class of nervous patients meets 
once a week for their Health Conference, so the Tuber- 
culosis Class, or those of its members who are permitted, 
meet once a week for consultation with their physicians. 
The Health Conference meets at the church, while the 
Tuberculosis Class meets in a pleasant room in the out- 
patient department of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. Of course, those whose symptoms are still quite 
active are not allowed to leave their beds, and permission 
to attend these meetings, which is held out to them as 
soon as they can attend with safety, is one of their strong 
inducements to get well. For we try to make this day the 
happiest day in the week to all who are present. Then 
the patients come in contact with Doctor Pratt. 

Graduates of the class are present, to encourage those 
who are now struggling, with the story of their victory and 
with the proof of their present health. Men and women 
from the church, physicians from other cities, are fre- 
quently present. The atmosphere is one of friendship and 
good cheer. Patients are weighed and the best weights 
are recorded on a blackboard. The necessary examina- 
tions and tests are made by several physicians. Note- 
books are inspected and each patient has a personal con- 
versation with Doctor Pratt. Seeing their beaming faces 
and listening to their happy laughter and conversation, 
one could scarcely believe that these persons were engaged 
in a grim struggle with death. 

These meetings have an importance in their moral 
influence far in excess of the fact that they afford to the 
physician an opportunity to make the necessary exami- 
nation of his patients. I have forborne to speak of the 
moral aspects of this undertaking lest it should be thought 
that we are trying to cure consumption by suggestion. 
But this treatment includes what in my opinion all sound 
treatment of the sick ought to include: a combination of 
good moral and physical elements. He who treats the 
sick without reference to their moral natures is no true 
physician. By thus limiting the scope of his practice he 
limits his power to help. 1 attended a meeting of our 
class one day when a celebrated physician from another 
city was present, and after the meeting the latter said to 
Doctor Pratt: ‘Pratt, I think I know as much about 
tuberculosis as you do, and we are working on the same 
lines. Why can’t I get your weights?” 

Doctor Pratt replied: ‘‘ Throw in a little more encour- 
agement and suggestion and you will get the weights all 
right.’ 

Another day I was weighing the patients and I found 
a man who had lost two pounds during the preceding 
week, though his previous record showed a steady gain. 
I asked him why he had lost the two pounds, and he told 
me because his remittance from England hadn't reached 
him, although that made no difference whatever in his 
diet. I said to him: ‘You are a very foolish fellow. 
You have worried two pounds off your bones because 


your remittance didn’t come from England, and here are 
these people who haven't any remittance to come from 
anywhere and they are all gaining.”” The next week he 
gained three pounds. 

I wish now to make some definite statements in regard 
to results. It has been our policy from the beginning to 
keep our class small, and we have limited it to twenty- 
five members. When the applicants have exceeded this 
number we have found it better to found a new class 
under different leadership, and there are now four other 
tuberculosis classes in and about Boston. The two 
features of our treatment most important have been 
scrupulous attention to details and the cultivation of inti- 
mate relations with our patients. These conditions are 
best realized in work confined to small groups of persons. 


Average Treatment is Eight Months 


Be, gro beginning our class three years ago we have 
treated sixty-seven persons. Of these twenty-one 
are at present under treatment, thirty-one are graduated, 
and thirteen are dead. In addition to these we have 
instructed thirty-two persons in the home treatment of 
tuberculosis without admitting them to the class. Of 
the thirty-three patients who have been graduated at 
different times from the class, all but two were well on 
January first, 1909. In all these persons the disease re- 
mains arrested and they are in good physical condition. 
All are working, and have been restored to their normal 
earning capacity. The time which has elapsed since these 
patients were graduated from the class varies from one 
month to two years and a half. Among our graduates 
there have been two relapses. Both patients reéntered 
the class. The disease was re-arrested, and they are now 
working without symptoms. The average duration of 
the disease before the entrance of these patients into the 
class was nine months and a half. The average duration 
of treatment was eight months. Of these thirty-one cases 
ten were diagnosed as incipient, sixteen as moderately ad- 
vanced, and five as far advanced. 

In regard to the group of thirteen (ominous number) 
who have died I may make the following statements: 
The average duration of the disease in this group was 
eighteen months, whereas its average duration in the 
group of thirty-one patients who recovered was nine 
months and a half. The eight and a half months’ differ- 
ence, during which these patients received no treatment, 
in all probability sealed their fate. The average length 
of life of the thirteen who died after entering the class 
was thirteen months. Of these one was diagnosed as 
moderately advanced and twelve as far advanced. We 
do not as a rule wish to undertake the care of incurable 

cases, though we sometimes do so from a purely humane 
motive. Otherwise our percentage of recovery would be 
decidedly greater. 

Of the forty-four consumptives whom we have treated 
until graduation or death ten were diagnosed as incipient 
cases, seventeen as moderately advanced, and seventeen 
as far advanced. All of the patients who were admitted 
in the incipient stage have recovered. All but one of the 
seventeen cases of moderately advanced tuberculosis in 
this group have been restored to health. In twenty-nine 
per cent. of cases diagnosed as far advanced the disease 
has been arrested and the patients have recovered their 
normal earning capacity. 

Our present class numbers twenty-one persons, of 
whom thirteen have received treatment for three months 
or more. Of these thirteen two were diagnosed as inci, - 
ient, two as moderately advanced, and nine as far 
advanced. In some of the members the distressing symp- 
toms of the disease have disappeared, but they have not 
gained suffic ient strength to take up any work. These 
instances of semi-invalidism are seen only among patients 
whose lungs were extensively diseased when they sought 
admission to the class. Most of our present members 
are gaining steadily and will soon be well again. 

It has Cost the Church $3600 in Three Years 

N THE three years of its existence the Tuberculosis 

Class has cost the Church somewhat more than $3600, 
and it has restored thirty-one persons to health, twenty- 
nine of whom have returned to their full earning capacity. 
If we place the value of a human life at only one thou- 
sand dollars this must be regarded as a good investment. 
But the investment is better than it seems, for without 
the help and teaching afforded by the class these persons 
would not have died alone. They would have carried 
with them to the grave a considerable proportion of their 
families, and other members of their families deprived of 
their natural support would have sunk into pauperism. 

It may be said, after all, that this is only a small under- 
taking, hardly meriting the importance which I seem to 
attach to it. This criticism rests on a misapprehension. 
Our own work is limited because our strength and the 
means at our disposal are limited. Like the good Samari- 
tan, we prefer to do a great deal for a few persons rather 
than to doa little for a great many persons. The import- 
ance of our undertaking lies in the fact that we have 
proved the correctness of a method. We have shown 
that bya very moderate investment of money and through 
a simple organization, such as can be commanded by any 
church in good circumstances, as large a proportion of 
poor consumptives can be cured in the slums of a city as 
is cured today in the good sanatoria. That fact being 
demonstrated, the application of our method by other 
churches and societies is sure to follow. 

Tuberculosis classes modeled more or less exactly on 
the Emmanuel Church Class are springing up every- 
where. Our pamphlets on the subject have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages, even into Japanese. Doctor 
Osler has carried our method to England and Ireland. 
He has said of our class method: “yp know of no more 
encouraging fact in connection with the disease than this 
practical experiment.’’ When a distinguished physician 
of Japan visited America last year one of the subjects he 
was instructed by his Government to investigate was our 
method of treating tuberculosis. In ~~ new tuberculosis 
directory, recently published by the National Associa- 
tion, a special section is devoted to the tuberculosis 
classes. At the International Tuberculosis Congress, 
held last month in Washington, we were given a first 
award of a gold medal. 
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HE had scarcely left her father’s old house on College 
Hill that blustery December morning before she 
was aware of a man’s quick step behind her; 

ind a moment later a well-bred, high-pitched voice 
poke her name: 

‘*Good-morning, Anne Wilding!” 

The tone was that of one who felt it a right rather 
than a privilege to attract the girl’s attention wherever 
he met her; and the way in which Anne responded might 
have suggested that she was inclined to concede some 
part of Eustace Dabney’s claim. She was extremely 
pretty, the poise of her small head and the carriage of 
her shoulders quite perfect; merely pretty, you would 
hink, till you had time to note the serious mouth, the 
row, the quaintly resolute squareness of her chin. 
[hen you would find yourself wondering whether 
Eustace Dabney did not hurry after Anne for reasons 
a little different from those which might have impelled 
him to join company with a girl whose only charms were 
those of line and color. For Eustace Dabney was a very 
serious and able young man, a professor in 
lfereford College, spoken of as the reform 
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But what earthly reason would you have for going to 
him for anything connected with the Neighborhood 
Club, for I suppose that would be your idea?”’ 

‘“My coming might at least amuse him!” she teased. 

“If there were the least chance of your doing any 
such insane thing, I—I’d forbid it,’’ he exclaimed. 

““Yes?”’ Again he missed what was under her words. 
“This morning,” she announced quite calmly, ‘‘I have 
nothing especial to do, once I have bought some black 
insertion, a new casserole, a pair of gloves, and a pair 
of guinea-fowls for dinner.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” he asked irritably. 

She was smiling, but you could see a teasing, willful 
defiance come to light with every word she spoke. ‘I 
think,” she said, ‘that I'll go and ask Jerry Harrison 
for a subscription for the Neighborhood Club.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort!”’ he sputtered. 

“I’m ever so much obliged,” said Anne, dimpling. 
“Unless you had suggested it I don’t believe I would 
have ever dreamed of doing it.” 

“But I didn’t suggest it!”’ the man 





cried perplexedly. ‘I forbade you.” 





party's candidate for Mayor of Hereford 
itself, and likely, moreover, so said the 
gossips, to succeed President Wilding as 
the head of the old college, whenever 
the latter cared to resign his seat. 

‘‘How did your lecture go last night?” 
Anne asked him almost at once. 

‘Well, they—listened.”’ He laughed a 
bit ruefully. ‘It’s not easy to face an 
audience which includes the local boss in 
the front row, and then prove that boss 
rule is the bane of our municipal politics 
Grady seemed rather amused by it all.” 

“Grady?” 

‘President of the Board of Aldermen,” 
he explained with a touch of impatience. 

“T ought to have known whom you 
meant,” murmured Anne penitently, 
“without your having to tell me for the 
thousandth time.” 

‘Grady owns every vote in the region 
below Market Street,’ the young Pro- | 
fessor proceeded, letting the clouds clear; 
‘‘he and his lieutenant, that is. He could | 
afford to be amused at my eloquence. 
But we'll beat them some day!” he cried 
resolutely. ‘‘And, anyway, I believe it is 
our duty as educated men with high ideals 
to transmit those ideals to the people 
down there along the river-front. We 
can do something for their uplift!” 

‘‘ Indeed, yes!”’ Anne replied promptly. 
“And I think people are very much inter- 
ested in your work, Eustace.” 

‘“That’s nice in you!” 

His tone expressed a touch of resent- 
ment somehow. Was it at what Anne 
said, or the way she said it ? 





eet 

““T know that I am,’’ she went on can- 
didly. ‘‘ You have given us so many sug- 
gestions about the Neighborhood Club 
I don’t know what we could do without 
you. The club’s doing good work for the | 
poor people, too, don’t you think?” 

‘*Unquestionably!” he agreed. 

““T wish I could get down there oftener,”’ 
she sighed. ‘‘But you see 

“You're busy, I suppose.” | 

“Well ——!”’ she faltered, for he seemed | 
to accuse her and find her guilty, both in 
a breath. 

‘*That’s what they all say,”’ Dabney 
complained bitterly. ‘‘Too busy! But 
they need us, those people; they're glad 
to hear us; to follow our lead, too. There's 
only one man I consider entirely opposed 
to us in the whole region down there: 
only one who is really dangerous.” 

She followed up the diversion rather 
gladly on the whole. ‘‘Who is the 
enemy ?”’ 











“You'll never come in contact with 





him!” 
’ . Pp -4 
“Don’t you think you are dreadfully 
out of temper?” she asked mildly. ‘Now | ~_______—— 


please be reasonable at once, and stop 
S( olding me.” 

His apology was a kind of laugh. “All I meant was that 
any association with Jerry Harrison was out of the question 


for you. Why, Anne, 


ou ought not even to speak to him 


“No?” 

‘Certainly not!’ He was too mu h interested in what he 
was saying to note the smouldering hint of revolt in her 
little question. ‘‘Help to extend the influence of the club as 
much as you can, of course. Get hold of the leading men 
down there—of course that’s the best way. [But I'd hate to 
have you encounter Jerry Harrison. He's a1 yugh-tongued, 
unregenerate radical, with a very small opinion of us and all 


our works.” 
‘‘Couldn’t he be tamed?” she inquired negligently. 
‘Don’t you pretend that you have that for a mission. 
‘‘T wonder,’”’ mused Anne aloud, looking straight in front 
of her, ‘if it wouldn’t be rather amusing?” 
‘‘Good gracious, Anne! You don’t dream of * 
“The idea came to me only very recently, I confess,” she 
said demurely. ‘What is Jerry Harrison? A lawyer’ Ora 
saloonkeeper? Does he wear diamonds and a blue-black 
mustache ?”’ 
‘“*He’s manager of the Eve 
of his own about impr 


” 


” 


nemills. He’s got some notions 
e conditions there, I believe. 


“In a Trice She was Caught Up by the Hurrying Rush of Operatives” 











He Gave Her a Telegram. 


‘“‘How could you have forbidden me?” 
she asked with a little air of puzzlement. 

He flushed scarlet. 

‘*Good-by!”’ she said sweetly. ‘‘ Don’t 
come any farther with me. It is nearly 
half-past ten; and you must not be late for 
your recitation, if you are a professor.” 

“Anne! Please! One second!” 

‘“*Good-by again,” she called over her 
shoulder, as she crossed the street. ‘‘ Wish 
me luck, Mr. Eustace Dabney.” 

“Will he ever understand,’ she asked 
herself, feeling somehow that Dabney 
was looking after her, ‘‘that he shouldn’t 
use just that tone—yet a while? Now I 
must go downtown and see a _ horrible 
man, whom I don’t want to see one 
particle—just as a matter of principle.” 
She laughed. ‘Poor Eustace! When 
they are not one’s father, men complicate 


life so very annoyingly! 


oot 


Except for the ‘‘dare’’ Dabney had 
given her, quite unaware of what he was 
doing, there could certainly have been 
no other reason in the world, as Anne 
acknowledged to herself smilingly, for her 
venturing down to that part of the town 
where Harrison was king. Asa matter of 
fact. though Hereford was not a large 
town, and though Anne had lived in it, 
except for her terms at boarding-school 
and her twelvemonth abroad, tor the 
whole of her twenty-two years, she had 
never, until this dusty, December morn- 
ing, so much as seen Mill Street—that 
roughly-paved, ill-kept, teeming half-mile 
stretch along the river-front, where the 
Everdene works and the other great fac- 
tories and foundries which made Hereford 
prosperous, made also the calmest day 
hideous with the whir and rattle and 











| thunder of machinery, and the brightest 
| sky gloomy with the sooty smoke from 
their tall chimneys. 
| To Anne Wilding, Hereford meant three 
| or four turfy quadrangles of old brick or 
new limestone academic buildings; the 
come and go of trim youths and keen- 
| looking men like Eustace Dabney; some 
decorous residence streets overarched 
with old elms and set with fine, old houses; 
the talk of college-trained women; the 
| dignified elegance of the house of which 
| she was the queen, and her father, most 
| delicately refined of gentle philosophers, 
| the benevolent despot. With the rest of 
Hereford, Anne, like most of her college 
friends, had nothing to do. She tried 
from a sense of duty to take a share in 
the ‘settlement work” which the Neigh- 
borhood Club was doing in the lower part 
of the town. But she had to make her- 
self believe that her heart was in the work. 
She was an aristocrat. She told herself 
: 4| every day how absurd and wrong it was 








“From Your Aunt Emily!” 


in her to feel like one, yet she was bound 

too tightly by all the inborn feelings of 
her superior caste to assume any other part in life than that 
to which her birth and breeding called her. 

She expected a rather entertaining half-hour with Jerry 
Harrison. She would have so unfairly great an advantage 
over him. She smiled as she picked her way along Mill Street 
—at Dabney’s horror, at her father’s dismay at her ven- 
turing to these unknown jungles, but mostly at the prospect 
of the boss and his queer feelings, which would be compounded 
of the sense of being done a great honor by her visit, of embar- 
rassment and suspicion, all mingled together in his crude and 
brutal brain. 

‘‘T can see him!” she said to herself. ‘‘ Alas, poor Harrison! 
These people are so funny 

She had passed some half-dozen big mill buildings, with the 
intervening spaces given up to cindery yards heaped high 
with heavy, blackened sections of timber cribbing and stacks 
of rusty pigs of iron, when they were not occupied by one 
or another of those old, frame houses, the ‘‘Gothic cottages”’ 
or “Italian villas” of the days when plans of the newest 
designs in houses were published along with the newest 
fashions of the Paris of 1840. Now the old places were turned 
into workmen’s lodging-houses or headquarters for the junk 
business. Presently she found herself skirting a huge building 
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of many windows, generally better kept than its neigh- 
bors. The nearest door was surmounted by the sign of 
the Everdene Manufacturing Company. Smiling a little 
she ascended the three or four steps that led up from 
the street, and passed into a rough and grimy entrance- 
hall, of which the well of a freight elevator occupied the 
greater half. 

An apparition emerged from another door to the right, 
a man with bare arms, whose face was so b!ack with dirt 
and smoke as to seem merely streaked with white, who 
passed her so quickly that the question she was going to 
ask him was never spoken. He disappeared into a vast, 
white-walled room, where through the swinging door she 
caught a glimpse of whirling shafts and flying belts, and 
dozens of men, pale and tense-looking like him who had 
just passed her. A rattling jar and the shaking of the 
elevator ropes broke in on the roar which was beginning 
to deafen her a little. A skeleton freight platform slowly 
descended, loaded with coils of wire rope, on the top of 
which were perched two boys, grimy and old-looking. 


at 


Anne took a step toward them. Can you tell me,’ 
she began in her best manner, “if Mr. Harrison 

“Hello, Peaches!” promptly called one of the imps, 
grinning cheerfully. ‘‘ You look lost. Want a ride?” he 
laughed, as the elevator slowly descended. And then he 
crouched down swiftly. A heavy, red-haired, quick- 
moving man shot out of the big workroom at the sound 
of the boy’s voice. 

‘One side, please!” 
““You, Bill,’’ he 
once more, an’ 
Break the rules, 
And now, 


he growled, and Anne drew back. 
bellowed down on shaft, ‘ride on that 

you're fired! Understand? Fired! 
will you?) Break your neck some day. 
what do you want?” he stormed on, turning to 


Anne. ‘‘Whatcher doin’ up here, anyway? Gota pass?” 
oe A ” ¢ 
‘Pass, pass! You can’t come into the mill—nobody 
can’t—without a pass. Now rs 


““T—]’'m afraid I came in the wrong door 
actually backing away. 

‘*See that sign ? it says ‘No Admittance, "don’t it?” 

“Ves, but - 

“Well, then!” ‘ea he 
sweep of his gigantic hand. 

‘‘T wanted to find Mr. Harrison.” 

“The boss? Go ‘round to the office, then. 
come in here.” 

She felt so dazed, stunned—not frightened exactly, 
but so unpleasantly small and humble, and therefore 
half-angry at her own loss of self-possession before two 
impudent boys and this rough-tongued factory-hand, 
that for a second she stood quite still. Then blindly, bent 
only on escaping as best she might, Anne moved toward 
a door that seemed to lead somewhere —anywhere away 
from the rattling roar of the machinery, the smell of 
warm oil and metal, away from this red-haired man. 

“Not that way!” he growled. ‘ Downstairs, Lady. 
You've got to have a pass up here, I said, didn’t I?” 

So down the stairs she hurriedly retreated. And not 


,’ she faltered, 


waved her to the stairs with a 


You can’t 


one of the effectively withering speeches she ought to 
have made—the icy. rebuke, the tolerant, idly careless 
rebuff, the deceptively fear-stricken apology that bites 


so suddenly — not one of 
found herself out in the 
and breathless. 

“T never had that 
angrily. And then she 
success. 

The wind tugged at her hatpins. ‘I'll tell them who 
am this time!” she added resolutely, as she was blown in 
at the main door of the great building. ‘‘ And we’ll see!”’ 


oor 


these did she think of till she 
windy, dusty street again, flushed 


happen before!”’ she exclaimed 
tried to laugh, without any great 


It was quieter here, at all events. She crossed a tiled 
vestibule to a kind of glassed-in lobby, where at a flat- 
topped desk sat a highly-pompadoured, superciliously- 
languid damsel. She eyed Anne with something less 
than indifference. 

“Is this Mr. Harrison’s office 2”’ 
want to see him—on business.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the girl replied vaguely, 
Anne’s measure. 

“Is he in?” 

“Yes, he’s in; but he’s busy just now.” 

““How soon can I see him, please?’ 

“Got an appointment? You ain’t? Oh, well, then, 
I’m afraid Mr. Harrison won’t hardly have the time to 
see you this morning.” 

‘“‘T think he will see me,”’ said Anne quietly. And she 
took out one of her cards, which the girl studied without 
interest. 

“You ain’t an agent for anything, 
vassing? ’Cause _ 

“No!” said Anne, too tre mulously angry now to laugh. 
‘‘I_my father is President Wilding.” 

“Oh!” The damsel hesitated. ‘‘Up to the college, 
d’you mean?” Then she pressed a button on her desk, to 
which a slouchy-looking boy responded after a sufficiently 
long interval. “Say, Joe, take this card up to Mr. 
Harrison, will you ? 

“You bet your life I won’t!”’ 
“Why, Grady’s with him!” 

“Go on! Do.” 

“Go yourself. I ain’t going to butt in on Mr. Grady. 

“Tt’ll be all right, Joe. Honest! Mr. Harrison’s ’most 
always too busy to see strangers,” she explained with a 
smile of pity, as the boy moved away reluctantly. ‘ But 
you can try, I guess. Takea seat.” 

Anne perched herself on one of the bent-wood chairs 
against the ground-glass partition which shut off the 
interior of the office, trying to collect herself, trying not 
to feel that she was sorry she had ever started on such a 
thankless task as this one. She was acutely conscious of 
the desperately busy, unlovely, but somehow powerful, 
life whirling on all around her: the ‘‘tap-tap- tap, ring, 
scrape’’ of many typewriters; the monotonous voice of a 
man dictating a letter; the fall of hurried footsteps; and, 
like a great, dominant theme through these lighter notes, 
the steady, pulsating roar of heavy machinery in full 
career. Workmen in greasy overalls brushed by her; 
other men, spectacled and keen-looking, with blue-prints 
in their hands, passed without so much as a glance in her 
direction. A girl something like the damsel at the desk, 
only prettier in a slack sort of fashion, came out and held 


the latter inquired. ‘I 


taking 


are you or Can- 


came the prompt answer. 


” 


along, whispered and giggled conversation with her mate, 
ignoring Anne quite as she ignored the grimy messenger 
boy kicking his heels at Anne’s side. 

A long ten minutes she waited, stifled and deadened, 
vaguely angry—at what she could not say. She was a 
nonentity there. She was in the way. Then a tiny 
telephone bell whirred twice, and the girl at the desk took 
down the receiver. 

“Who?” she inquired languidly. ‘Oh, 
Harrison!” she added in a much altered tone. 
reco’nize your voice. Who? Oh, yes, 
still!”” With a side gl: ince at Anne. 
says you can go in now,” she 
on the left.” 

A murmur of laughing, intimate men’s voices on the 
other side of a door marked ‘‘General Manager”? made 
Anne pause for a second, undecided whether to walk in or 
knock But she did the latter. 

“Come in!” cried a voice. It seemed not so much to 
invite as to give her permission to enter. 

The light from the tall, shadeless window struck so 
sharply into her eyes that for a moment she was dazzled. 
There was a man sitting at a great roll-top desk, with his 
back to the window. She got an impression merely of a 
tall and burly figure, and of a head shaped like a poet’s. 
There was another man there, too, a coarse-featured, 
powerful-looking, trick y-looking chap, vastlyfat, who had a 
diamond on his finger that blazed likea point of white flame. 

“That is he!’? Anne decided. And as the fat man 
brought his quick eye to bear on her, ‘‘ Mr. Harrison?”’ 
she asked, with a fine indifference. 

To her great discomfiture the fat 
with half-suppressed laughter. 
exclaimed, ‘ Here’s your man.” 


yes, Mr. 
‘I didn’t 
sir, she is here 
‘“Ve-ry well, sir. He 
vouchsafed. ‘‘Last door 


man shook all over 
‘“Not me, ma’am!” he 


got 


“Take a seat,’ said the other briefly, ‘‘ Miss—er 
Now that’s what you want to tell him, old man!”’ he went 
on, resuming a conversation which Anne had interrupted. 
He slapped his friend on the knee. ‘We don’t stand for 
any funny busine ss from that kind of a reformer, Grady.” 

‘Dabney,” rejoined the other sententiously, “is a fake.’ 

“Dabney!” whispered Anne inwardly. ‘Do ies 
mean Eustace?” 

‘“No, he’s not!”’ Harrison shook his head positively. 
“But, like most reformers, he doesn’t know how to go 
for what he wants in the right way.” 

“A big stuff! That’s what he is. That college crowd 
is nothing but talk, anyhow. Oh, well! They don’t 
bother me much. Not really,’”’ rumbled the fat man, 
getting to his feet with a singular ease, considering his 
size. ‘But Vil tell Dabney what you think.” 

‘Yes, and as coming from me, Grady.” 

The big man’s smile was bland and paternal. ‘He 
won't make no more votes out of speeches like that one 
last night—not after I get through with him.” And with 
a growl of a ‘“Good-by”’ he rolled out of the office. 

Harrison turned to her in his swivel chair. ‘‘ Now, 
Miss— Wilding,” he said, with a glance at her card lying 
on his desk, ‘‘ what can I do for you, please? 

She was conscious of his eyes, feeling their look like a 
volley of que stions. She hesitated. “I 

‘Just a second!” He rang his telephone 
Dean? Tell Kennedy [ want him 
Miss Wilder— Wilding.” 

“T came to see you about the Neighborhood Club,” 
she began, a little gaspingly. ‘‘The—the social settle- 
ment on Commerce Street, you know. Iam one of the 
board of managers. And so I—but of course you know 
ail about the work the club is doing, Mr. Harrison,” she 
was going on more confidently. ‘‘ You a 

“T know a great many people in that part of the town,’ 
he parried, a frown and a smile crossing his face like 
thunder followed by the sun. ‘I get their version of 
what you are trying to do, at least.” 

“Then my battle is half won!” 
ignoring the tone of the last words. 

“You want me to subscribe something. 
he asked. 

The suddenness of it quite upset her new-found ease. 
‘Y-yes. If you'd like to.” 

‘Why should I subscribe to the 
he asked again, simply. 

“Because of the real good the club is doing for the 
children,” she replied, her speech coming back to her; 
“children of lots of the men you employ here. We have 
ever so many of the Everdene men on our rolls, too.” 


“That you, 


to see Excuse me, 


she said brightly, 


Is that it? 


Neighborhood Club?” 


r 
ct 


He glanced up sharply from the note he scribbled on a 
pad, and rang a bell. ‘Just how many of our men have 
any connection with the club? 

“Well, I don’t know exac tly; but 

“Twenty?” he interrupted quietly. ‘A 
Three or four? Take that down to Mr. 
he ordered the boy who came to his call! 
parenthesis. 

‘Oh, more than that, I’m sure,”’ she assured him. 
tried hard not even to feel on the defensive. ‘‘ There’s a 
club-room, you know,” she went on nervously, “with 
papers and magazines, where men can be sociable, you 
know. And the boys have a gymnasium.” 

“T know,” he said briefly. ‘‘ You have military drills, 
too.” 

“Yes, Mr. Harrison.”’ The last, so far from being a 
kind of boast, seemed even to Anne, the way she said it, 
no more than some sort of discreditable admission he had 
forced her to make. 

“You see, Miss Wilding,” said Harrison, swinging 
around in his chair, “I am one of the aldermen from that 
ward, so I hear about all the news. I live just around the 
corner from the club.””. He shook his head, looking at her 
with a hint of a smilein the corners of his wide, firm mouth, 
which fairly maddened her. To be laughed at by- _this 
man! He was not at all old, say, thirty-three or thirty- 
four; but he was intolerable, as he sat there smiling at 
her. Yet there hung about him a certi uin air of innate 
breeding which puzzled her sadly. ‘I’m afraid I must 
refuse you, Miss Wilding,” he continued. “I guess our 
men don’t use the club quite so much as you think.” He 
seemed to study her. ‘‘ And besides, did you really think 
I would give you anything? I wonder if you didn’t come 
in here on some sort of ‘dare.’ If you don’t know my real 
reason for declining to support that Neighborhood Club 
it is because your committee let in too many reforming 


” 


hundred ? 
Anstruther,’ 
in a kind of 


She 


orators—and candidates, to make campaign speeches 
under the form of lectures on political economy.” 

She persisted, just because he made her angry. ‘But, 
as an alderman, you’re surely interested in everything 
that is doing good for the city, Mr. Harrison.” 

‘“To be sure I am,”’ he said, and stopped short. 

She colored hotly at the implied reflection on the club; 
but she was given a queer strength to keep on. She 
would not let him beat her—this man with the mocking 
smile! ‘‘The best reason for your giving something to 
the club is the fact that there the college and the town are 
working side by side. You can’t imagine, Mr. Harrison, 
the pleasure we college peop!e have in doing something 
with—you other people.” 

“Tt is so novel, do you mean? 

She bit her lip. 

“Who are the—other people?” he inquired smoothly. 
“You know I haven't been in Here ford long. Do you 
mean those of us who aren’t connected in some way with 
the college?”’ 

“Yes.” She felt suffocated. 
know. Outsiders.” 

His gray eyes narrowed just a trifle at that. ‘Don’t 
you think,” he asked, “that from another point of view 
it’s the people in the college who are the outsiders? We 
do,”’ he added with a sudden tang to his tone, ‘‘ we others! 
There’s about a hundred thousand of us, all told. You 
people live up ona hill from which you come down now and 
then to lecture us on political eeonomy—like Professor 
Eustace Dabney.’’ He chuckled, and Anne felt a lump 
come in her throat. ‘‘Or you invite us up to see you, 
when the invitations are pretty general. But we are the 
ones who get things done in this town!” he exclaimed, 
bringing his fist down lightly on the arm of his chair. 
‘“We are the ones who keep Hereford going. And we 
don’t care one whoop whether the college crowd want to 
take hold or not. We don’t need them, Miss Wilding, 
one particle. That’s the truth! Excuse me, but I just 
couldn’t help telling it to you. Or, rather,” he added, 
with a little bow, “I knew that I could say that to you!” 

‘“The wretch!” she cried to herself, almost aloud. ‘‘To 
try to flatter me after that!’’ She rose, fighting to keep 
her voice steady. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said. “It has been 
very—interesting. I—I like to learn, 4 

“T was sure of it,”” he rejoined. “All right, Kennedy,’ 
he said to a workman who hurried in without ceremony. 
It was the same ge who had scolded Anne in the other 
end of the horrible factory. ‘‘Come right in. Glad to 
see you. Good-morning, Miss Wilding.’’” And before she 
had let herself out he seemed to be deep in talk with his 
subordinate. 

Sut he presently interrupted himself, and picking up 
her card he put it away in a private pigeonhole. 


fot 


“Town people, you 


” 


“He was insulting!”’ whispered Anne fiercely. ‘He 
spoke as though we—as though I didn’t count for any- 
thing. Well, I don’t! For that sort of person! And 
she marched out of the building with her head held high, 
though there was a suspicious brightness in her blue eyes, 
and she had to bite her lip hard to keep it from quivering. 

‘How hateful! What a horrid experience! Why in the 
world was I silly enough to undertake it ?”’ 

A swirl of dust enveloped her. Suddenly, in a great, 
roaring bass chorus, the factory whistles all about her 
blew for noon. Ina trice she was almost caught up and 
carried along by the hurrying rush of operatives—men 
and women, boys and girls, who poured out through a 
great gate of the Everdene works just as Anne passed it, 
her eves already blinded by the dust. No consideration, 
no deference there! She felt as though a great breaker 
had rolled her, spent and gasping, up on the beach. 
Rough laughter, shrill laughter, some phrases from an 
excited woman’s tale of squalid grievance, the boast of 
somebody who had ‘gotten square” at last — a hundred 
echoes from life in its rougher and cruder forms assailed 
her delicate ears during the minutes that the rush poured 
down the street, bearing her with it. These were work- 
ers. Thev were people bent on,earning money and 
keeping their jobs; people with rankling distrust of 
aristocrats like herself—old grievances brought from 
abroad and used as kindling for a new fire in this land 
of the privileged rich; people of power, swayed by prim- 
itive instincts toward cruelty or toward splendid sacrifice. 

It frightened her, that rush of grimy mechanics, with 
their rough and boisterous or patient and sardonic talk. 
She thought with a cold misgiving of the rooms at the 
club, with their pretty, white paint and their willow-green 
paper, the carefully selected Copley prints, the perpetual 
coffee and sandwiches. And these were the people whom 
Harrison ruled from seven till six, the people he lived 
with from six toseven. He was their master; he was their 
elected representative in the City Council. She thought 
of Eustace Dabney, comparing him, in the brilliancy of 
his scholarship, in his ideals, in his skill in ¢ ‘ompanionship, 
in his cultivated charm, with the man she had just left 

-the searching eye and the whimsical smile of whom she 
could not forget. She might admit his strength; he had 
all the look of a man used tocommand. But how utterly 
detestable! 

“If Eustace Dabney desires to marry me—which is 
sufficiently plain,” she said to herself, not without a fine 
blush for her impertinence, ‘“‘he could not choose a better 
time to propose than this very minute. But, of course, 
he’s nowhere about. Men are terribly careless!”’ 


oor 


Coming home possessed its fullest meaning for Ann 
that morning. It was a joy indeed to feel “about her 
after the dust and the confusion of the scenes she had 
just passed through, the quiet and dignified serenity ot 
her father’s old house on the hill. A feeling of utter 
satisfaction reigned in her heart, as she thought how 
wholly she and her father belonged to one another. Sh 
was glad that she was the daughter of this spare, erect 
ascetic, delicate old man, with his fine hands and high- 
bred air, his gentle manners, his slightly elaborate speech. 
She could hardly wait to tell him about her disagreeable 
experiences, she was so sure of his sympathy, after h¢ 
had gone through the form of scolding her for having 
gone down to the lower part of the town at all. 

“But you haven’t told me the fellow’s name!”’ 
President Wilding reminded her, when her tale of sorrow 
was nearly over. 
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intemperance Among 


By Professor Hugo Munsterberg 











HERE is nothing more 
degrading and no more 


From a_ higher economic 
point of view the sums which 





atrocious insult to civilized 

life than the American saloon. 
It has poisoned thesocialatmos- 
phere for the masses: in it the 
working-man squanders his 
savings, and the healthy man 
devastates his energies and be- 
comes a wreck. Political cor- 
ruption irradiates from the 
saloon into the whole public 
life and a thousand ways lead 
from the saloon to the peniten- 
tiary. Itisa blessed movement 
which now turns with over- 
whelming energy against the 
horrors of this evil and unites 
the clean minds of the whole 
nation in an untiring fight 
against this source of infection. 
There may be disagreements as 
tothe best ways and means, 
disagreement whether strict 
prohibition or education toward 
temperance is the more reliable 
method; but there is no dis- 
agreement as to the fact that 
the saloon has to be wiped out, 
and the day seems near indeed 
when—thanks to women—the 
fight against the saloon will be 
taken up in almost every State. 
Isay: Thanks to women! 
but in saying that I feel a cer- 
tain hesitation. Have they 
really a special right to claim 
such thanks? They did not 











the female members of the 
American family are spending 
on their exterior decoration 
are entirely out of proportion 
to those which are given for 
wholesome food, for care of 
the body, for booksand culture, 
for service and art, for a wise 
saving or for the public good. 
No other civilized nation in- 
dulges in such waste as_ this 
which has become the craving 
of the fairer half of the nation. 
It is the one thing which the 
overfashionable lady of refine- 
ment shares with the wife of 
her tradesman, shares with her 
most ignorant kitchen girl, and 
shares with the wife of the most 
ordinary working-man. ‘The 
whirlwind changes of fashion 
are treated like sacred duties. 


ox 


T MAY rightly be insisted by 

the prohibitionists that the 
pleasure from wine and beer is 
illusory, as no lasting happiness 
is attached to it; but is there a 
more illusory happiness than 
that of carrying to church the 
largest ostrich plumes on the 
hat? To demand that the 
husband save his money and 
overcome his thirst that the 








Professor 





make a particular sacrifice in 


Miinsterberg 





abolishing the saloons where 
their husbands and sons and 
brothers enjoyed themselves, however illusory that enjoy- 
ment may have been. They did not have to carry on a 
moral struggle in pledging abstinence; they had never felt 
attracted by the rum barrel, they never felt that particular 
craving for liquor which belongs to the organization of mil- 
lions of men, but which has only seldom troubled a woman. 


gor 
hee the firmest believer in the equal rights of women 


cannot deny that there exist by nature certain bodily 
differences in the makeup of the sexes and that certain differ 
ences of instinct and desire result from it. Thelongingforthat 
feeling of elation and illusorystrength which alcohol furnishes 
most quickly has at all times and in all nations appeared 
as a characteristic, or call it a defect, or call it a vice of 
men. That the women abstain from that for which they 
do not care is no cause for special moral admiration. 

3ut more than that, in fighting against the saloon the 
American woman works most directly for her own protec- 
tion. If the hushand spends his money for gin the wife and 
children are deprived; if he poisons his mind by intem- 
perate use of whisky the wife will suffer from his irrational 
vehemence; if he has to pay the consequences of his craving 
behind prison walls the wife will be without a supporter. 
The short-sighted man may not see those evils, the weak 
man may deceive himself, but a woman cannot help seeing 
and feeling that her own advantage and happiness are at 
stake. Her cry against the saloon is thus a cry for help; it 
is a struggle for her own personal comfort and safety, and 
there is no reason for special praise and admiration if any 
one enters into a selfish fight against the common enemy. 

If the question is raised whether there is a moral merit in 
the attitude of women toward this wrong of men we have 
to abstract thus entirely from the mere denunciation of the 
saloon and the drunkard. A moral merit which deserves 
praise would arise only if women were to set a good 
example, not by abstaining from liquor for which they do not 
care, but by abstaining from those harmful cravings which 
arise in female minds and by working with real self-denial 
for all those aims with which the saloon interferes. If the 
millions of women were to show heroic abstinence, or at 
least reasonable temperance, with regard to their own 
destructive desires, their virtue would show the way for the 
sinful, stumbling man; but if they are simply intemperate 
in the lines of their desires their outcries against the intem- 
perance of the thirsty is at least not imposing. 


ex 


HE women insist, and they are right, that men waste 

their money in the saloon, and spend thus, for their own 
selfish enjoyment, that which ought to be saved for the 
family. Prohibition alone, they say, will prevent the man 
from throwing away by drink in a night hour what he has 
earned by his hard day’s work. Of course, that isa strictly 
economic question which must appeal even to the most « ruel 
heart when women tell us that the husband spends for his 
whisky what ought to be used on medicine for the sick 
babies. But are we perfectly sure that it would really have 
been spent for such noble cause, for the satisfaction of a 
serious need or for wise saving in the family’s interest—and 
not, perhaps, for the woman’s new hat? Economic ques- 
tions must be cleanly dealt with from an economic point of 
view. Can there be any doubt for the neutral onlooker of 
American society on every social level that man’s squander 
ing of money for beverages which he enjoys is still outdone 
by woman’s squandering of money on gowns which she 
enjoys? Andthereis only a mild extenuation of this egotism 
in the altruistic fact that she hopes that he, too, will enjoy 
her gowns. To say that the millinery stores and the dress- 
makers profit from the luxury stands on no higher economic 
ground than the fact that the drinker gives handsome profit 
to the bartender and the distiller. 
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J wife may spend it for the satis- 
faction of her craving vanity is 
economically no change for the 
better. 

To be sure, the women will say: “Our fight against the 
drinking of men is not only a problem of spending and say- 
ing. Much more important than the mere economic aspect 
is the social one. Alcohol ruins the working power of man 
and thus makes him inefficient; it dulls his interest and 
his feeling of responsibility; the drinker cannot live up to 
his duties toward his work, toward his family, toward his 
community, toward his country. We want temperance for 
these reasons higher than mere money saving.” All that 
is very true, but it suggests again the counter question: 
Where is the temperance of the women in all those functions 
which destroy the woman’s efficiency and the woman’s 
work for the home and the country? Where is their self- 
denial, when their temptation comes for dulling the mind 
and for undermining their energies? Let us consider the 
case a little more closely. 
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HAT is, after all, the pernicious effect of an intemperate 

use of alcohol?) Why does the man rush to dangerous 
acts, and why is he unable to connect his thoughts carefully 
and to think of all the consequences, as soon as his brain 
is poisoned by whisky? It means simply this: Alcohol has 
the power of paralyzing in every brain those centres which 
check and regulate the actions of the brain nerves. ‘The 
physiologist calls such checking influence “inhibition,” and 
he would say alcohol prevents the centres of inhibition from 
doing their work. In every sober man plenty of impulses 
come up, but he can inhibit them; if the organism is poi- 
soned by liquor this inhibition fails and the impulse rushes 
to action. Practically every single disturbance of alcoholic 
intemperance results from such loss of inhibition. It is as if 
the supervisor has gone to sleep and all the ideas and im- 
pulses do just as they please without control and connec- 
tion. The craving of man for alcohol results just from the 
fact that in his sober life these inhibition centres are very 
strongly at work. They make man efficient for great tasks, 
but as this represses the freedom of his impulses and the free 
play of his ideas he sometimes longs to get rid of such 
supervising master in his mind. Women do not have this 
longing because their inhibition centres are by nature less 
active. Woman is therefore somewhat more emotional and 
less deliberate. Much of the feminine charm results from 
this weaker development of the inhibitory region in the 
brain. Woman does not feel it as a disturbance, and there- 
fore has no use for alcohol. 

But to be efficient in life, to do our work with energy and 
to do it well, much more, of course, is needed than mere 
supervision and regulation. We need, above all, attention 
and effort; we must be excited from brain centres which 
furnish the strength and the energy for our thoughts and 
acts. If those attention centres were not at work our 
impulses would become flabby, our thoughts would be 
constantly shifting, our ideas would remain superficial, 
we should lack the power to hold anything steadily before 
our minds and to overcome resistance and to live up to our 
duty. These attention centres are the real well of our 
higher life, they give to our personality the true meaning 
and character. No brain destruction could be worse than if 
those tentres were paralyzed and put out of order. 


fot 


ND yet just here sets in the craving of the woman, 
and with a thousand devices she tries to subdue and 

to render ineffective those attention centres which trouble 
her as much as the inhibition centres trouble her husband. 
‘There are many ways to render those attention centres 
inactive. For instance, they can be dulled and benumbed 
and almost put to sleep very easily by a continuous repetition 
of monotonous faint impressions, a kind of hypnotizing of 
the attention. Orit can be done by constantly rushing from 
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JHE wedding card 
is the first official 
intimation of a 
wedding. No 
paper can be too 
good for this purpose, just 
as nothing is so correct as 
the very best engraving. 














Crane’s Wedding Papers 
have been the standard for 
years, and no other stock 
takes the impression from 
the engraved plate so well. 





Crane’s Wedding Papers 
can be identified by the 
water-mark inthe envelopes. 
Sold at all stores where good | 
stationery is sold. 
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No writing paper can be made too good 
for a letter because a letter is one of the 
most personal forms of expression there is. 

As there is one paper which has for years 
conformed to the highest standard of qual- 
ity, and has been the most successful in 
attaining the so-called fabric finish, sele« 
tion becomes easy. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is a paper adapted to 
all sorts of social correspondence. Hold a 
sheet of paper up to the light—if it is water 
marked ‘“‘ Crane’s,”’ it is **‘ Crane’s.’’ 
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The success of the calling card lies not 
altogether in the cutting of the plate or the 
selection of the style of lettering. The card 
board upon which the card is printed is by 
far the most important thing. It must be of 
good quality, or the fine engraving will b 
wasted. Itmust be correct, or the very put 
pose for which you carry a card is defeated 

The one sure way is to always insist 01 
Crane’s Calling Cards, which are sold 
wherever good stationery is sold. 
































Women of taste who desire to pay o1 
a moderate price for their writing pap 
find that Highland Linen meets eve 
demand of fashion and convenience. ! 
is a fabric finished paper made in sev 
attractive shades in all the correct sizes 
sheets and envelopes, and has a surfa¢ 
delightful to write upon. 


Samples of any of these papers 
or cards will be sent on request 

















Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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yderate Drinker 


By Charles W. 


Eliot, LL.D 


z Fe) 


President of Harvard University 


[This is an extract from a recent speech by President Eliot before the Massachusetts No-License League, 
which is here reproduced from his manuscript by his special permission. The extract is so significant in 
its meaning, and so essentially the result of careful investigation and experience, that the message it contains 


assumes unusual importance. 


HAVE been all my life what is called a moderate 
| drinker—that is to say, I have used beer and wine on 

occasion, though never habitually—and I have never 
experienced any ill-effects whatever in my own person from 
either beer or wine. Again, I have always recognized the 
truth of the Bible saying about wine, that “It maketh glad 
the heart of man.’’ There is no doubt of that fact; never- 
theless, it may be doubted whether it be expedient that the 
heart of a man should be made glad in that way. Frequent 
observation has made me sure that alcoholic drinks 
have a tendency to cheer people up temporarily, and 
make them jolly and noisy, but the doubt about the 
expediency of that kind of elevation has gained on me as 
years have passed. 

The recent researches in physiology and medicine tend 
strongly to show that even the moderate drinking of alcohol 
is inexpedient. As a result of experience one old practice in 
regard to the use of spirits has been absolutely abandoned. 
No longer are men who are to be exposed to cold, heat, 
fatigue, or hardships of any sort, prepared or braced for such 
encounters by any form of alcohol. It used to be consid- 
ered essential that a sailor in the merchant marine or in the 
navy should be braced every day for his arduous work by 
grog; but now grog has been abolished in our navy for 
many years and is no longer served in well-conducted ships 
of the merchant marine. The result is a demonstration that 
the rough, exposed life of a sailor was not really helped by 
the moderate use of alcohol; in truth it was injured. No 
captain of an ocean liner ever supports himself now against 
the fierce exposures of the bridge by means of alcohol. He 
may take hot tea, coffee or lemonade to help him keep warm 
and awake; but he never braces himself when exposed to 
terrible weather by means of alcohol. 


ex 


T IS just so in regard to strenuous intellectual labors. It 
was long supposed that nobody could bear the labors of 

a Prime Minister of England—in the House of Commons late 
every night, and in Downing Street during long hours every 
day —unless he was supported by one or two bottles of port 
per day. Many famous men have lived that laborious life 
under such stimulation; but all such practices are now 
absolutely abandoned. It is well known that alcohol, even 
if moderately used, does not quicken the action of the mind, 
nor enable one better to support hard mental labor. On 
the contrary, all intellectual workers find alcohol a drag on 
their mental processes; and if they get acc ustomed to 
working on alcohol they are apt to offset its effects by an 
immoderate use of tea or coffee. Hard mental workers who 
use the double stimulation of wine and tea or coffee are 
admittedly burning the candle at both ends. On this sub- 
ject—the value of alcoholic drinks to men engaged in intel- 
lectual labor—I have myself witnessed a great change of 
opinion among well-informed men. The new psychological 
laboratories of the learned world, some German and some 
American, have supplied valuable evidence on this subject, 
and their results are plain and all go one way. For instance, 
the effect of a moderate use of alcohol on clerks whose 
principal function is to add up columns of figures has been 
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thoroughly studied. If such a clerk drinks during the day 
a moderate amount of beer or wine it has been proved that 
he cannot add as well the next day as if he had taken no 
alcohol the day before. These experiments have been 
conducted on a large number of persons, so large as to 
establish the psychological fact. 

An interesting line of experiment has been on what is 
called the time reaction. By time reaction is meant the 
interval that elapses between hearing a sudden noise, or 
seeing a flash of light, and putting the muscles of the hand 
and arm in motion to touch a given spot or object. The 
signal enters the brain through the eye or ear, and the will 
then sets the motor nerves of the arms and fingers at work to 
make the indicated motion. In different individuals this 
interval varies much. Now it has been demonstrated that 
alcohol—even in the most moderate quantity—affects 
unfavorably the time reaction—that is, it slows down the 
whole nervous action of the man who takes it, and this 
slowing effect lasts for hours and even days. 

eet 

he JME years ago I had occasion to learn about the actual 

time reaction of a well-known pugilist. He was ex 
pecting to fight in a city at some distance from Boston. 
The day of the fight had been fixed, but the pugilist had 
been on a succession of sprees. His trainer could not control 
him, and he had been under the influence of alcohol a good 
part of his time. He was brought to Cambridge and his 
time reaction was tested. It proved to be slow. Now this 
man had always been famous for his quickness of eye and 
fist. A prize-fighter has need of a very short time reaction. 
He must see by the motion of his adversary’s fist just where 
his adversary is intending to strike, and he must put his own 
arm quickly in the right place to fend off the coming blow. 
A slow time reaction will make success impossible for a 
boxer, a fencer, or a runner of short races. The effect of 
alcohol on the time reaction of the human being has now 
been tested carefully in hundreds of cases, and there is no 
question about the ill-effect of alcohol, even in very moder- 
ate doses. That means that alcohol, even in moderate 
doses, diminishes the efficiency of the skilled workman, or, 
in other words, makes him incapable of doing his best in 
the work of the day. 

senjamin Franklin made a very early observation of this 
subject when he first worked, as a very young man, in an 
Inglish composing-room. Drinking no beer he found he 
could easily surpass the English workmen in the printing 
office, and he attributed his greater capacity to his absti 
nence from beer, which was the favorite and habitual drink 
of his fellow-workmen. So I say that the recent progress of 
medical science, largely accomplished through animal 
experimentation, has satisfied me that the habitual use of 
alcohol, even in moderate quantities, is inexpedient, because 


it lowers the nervous and intellectual power of the human 
being. If a man be leading an intellectual life, if he be 
engaged in work which interests him keenly, stirs him, and 
requires the active use of his powers of thought, then he will 
inevitably feel the retarding and deteriorating effect of this 
drug. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Gifts for 
Spring Weddings 


The Tiffany Blue Book 


for 1909 contains more 
suggestions for wedding 
presents than any pre- 
vious issue 


The Diamond Depart- 


ment is given considerable 
space in this edition for 
descriptions, with prices, 
of the latest designs and 
combinations of pearls 
and precious stones, in 
corsage ornaments, sau- 
toirs, necklaces, stoles, 
collars, pendants, tiaras 
and other hair ornaments, 
lorgnons, ear-screws, etc. 


Reference is made to the 
attention given to resetting and 
reconstructing old family 
jewelry into modern styles 
for bridal gifts 


Special features are wedding 
rings in 18 and 22 karat gold, 
wedding stationery and cake 
boxes; souvenirs for brides- 
maids and ushers 


Sterling silver ware, appropriate 
for gifts, is classified in alpha- 
betical order throughout. A 
casual perusal of these pages 
will reveal a wealth of sug- 
gestions of suitable articles 
ranging from very moderate 
prices upwar 


Gifts purchased from Tiffany 
& Co. give permanent satis- 
faction to purchasers and 
recipients, because they embody 
the standards of quality of a 
well-known house whose 
reputation has been achieved 
by a ngid adherence to the 
best principles of manufacture 
and by the careful inspection 
of every object offered for sale 


Purchases can be easily and 
satisfactorily made through 
Tiffany & Cb.’s Correspond- 
ence Department. Photo- 
graphs of such articles as 
may be desired will be sent 
promptly on receipt of general 
descriptions and limits of prices. 
When satisfactory references 
are given, selections from their 
stock will be sent on approval 
to any part of the United 
States 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices. The 
Tiffany Blue Book will greatly 
facilitate such comparison, and 
will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 
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Answered by .« 


A Department Devoted to the Que 


The Value of Schumann’s “ Sphinxes” 

What are the ‘‘Sphinxes 
“Réplique” and ‘‘Papillons” in Schumann’s 
“‘Carneval,” and how are they played? They 
are numbered one, two and three. E. S. 

It is my conviction that the ‘‘Sphinxes” are 
best left out, since they are only fantastic state- 
ments of the thematic notes upon which the 
entire ‘‘Carneval” is built. Sticklers on com- 
pleteness may insist upon playing them, but 
there is neither a melodic nor a formal necessity 
for it. They are, by-the-way, not the only 
instance of what might be called ‘‘imagined 
music” in Schumann’s works. 


,’ that come between 


Organ-Playing and the Piano Touch 


Is it true that a child beginning music lessons 
on an organ gets much better tone than one be- 
ginning on a piano, and does the side study of 
pipe-organ, after two years of extensive piano 
work, impair the piano touch? OO. a. 


It is only natural that a child can get a better 
tone out of an organ than out of a piano, because 
it is not the child but the organ that produces the 
tone. If the child’s purpose, however, is to learn 

ano-playing it would not be wise to let him 
Penn on an organ, because this would leave the 
essential element—the art of touch—entirely 
undeveloped. And if his piano touch has been 
formed it can easily be undone again by letting 
him play on the organ. 


Finger Exercises Away From the Piano 


Do you approve of finger gymnastics practiced 
away from the piano? TEACHER, 
Since the aim of all finger exercises is tone 
roduction they should be made upon a key- 
oard. Upon a mute keyboard the tone 
production may, at least, be imagined; but with 
no keyboard at all the exercises will ‘hi irdly be 
of any perceptible benefit. 


“E Sharp,” “B Sharp” 


What is the meaning of the sharps on the I 
and B line and of a double flat? Are they merely 
theoretical ? ERVINA. 

They are not theoretical but orthographical. 
You confound the note C with the key on the key- 
board by that name. B sharp is played upon the 
key called C, but its musical bearing is very re- 
mote from the note C. The same applies to 
double flats (and double sharps), for D with a 
double flat is played upon the key called C, but it 
has no relation to the note C. This corresponds 
precisely with the homonym in_ language: 
“sough” —‘‘sew”’ —‘‘so”—sound alike, but are 
spelled in various ways according to the meaning 
they are to convey. 


and Double Flat 


Tied Staccato Notes 
Pl is it 


In playing notes written thus: 


permissible to slide the fingers e P from 
the keys or should there be only a cling- 
ing touch? nM M. 


Notes marked as above are to be played in 
such a manner that each note is slightly sepa- 
rated from the next. The best touch for this is 
from the arm, so that the fingers are not lifted 
from their joints, nor from the wrist, but that the 
arm pulls the finger upward from the key. 


Musical Club 


Please give me the name of a good book on 
musical history and advise me how to organize 
and conduct a musical club among my pupils. 
Also give me a name, please. Nes, C...12 bi. 

You will find the ‘‘History of Music” by 
Baltzell a serviceable book. As a name for your 
club I suggest that of the patron saint of music— 
Saint Cecilia, perhaps, or that of a great com- 
poser. Ask the secretaries of a number of mus- 
ical clubs for their constitutions and by-laws and 
then adapt these to your locality and circum- 
stances. Make your pupils feel that it is their 
club, and act, yourself, as secretary, if possible. 


Organizing a 


How a Tie and a Slur Differ 


What difference is there between a slur and a 
tie? EMILy F., 

None in appearance, but much in effect. A tie 
continues the sound of the note struck at its 
beginning as long as the note value at its end 
indicates. It can be placed only upon two notes 
of similar name in the same octave which follow 
each other* As soon as another note intervenes 
the tie becomes a slur and indicates a/egato touch. 


Does Not Strike the Two Hands at Once 


I have a pupil who in playing chords does not 
strike the hands at the same time. I have tried 
in vain difficulty. Can you 
help me? INQUIRER. 

If your efforts to cure your pupil of this bad 
habit have had no etfect it is evident that the 


to overcome the 


pupil has not coopera ed with you, and this is 
a strong indication th: ut the habit itse if may be 
rooted in the pupil’s general character He is 


probably lacking in both 

ness of resolution, and thi 
playing, but in other matters 
as well. In such 
only effective remedy is a gen- | 
eral arousing or stimulation | 
of his will-power, in which his | 
home influences must do their 


of ll and quick- 
ot onl i iano 


share. As a specific antidote answered q 
—though it pity to put Mr. Hofmann } 
so beautiful a work to such has given lists 


therapeutic uses —I recom- 
mend the first movement of 
the Sonata in G, Opus 31, 
Number 1, by Beethoven; or, 
if it should be too difficult, 
pieces of easier execution but 
of kindred rhythmic quality. 
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a Good Deal of Work 


I have during the last three months, without 
the aid of a teacher, learned the first movements 
of the Moonlight and the Pathetic Sonatas. Do 
you think my progress slow? PROGRESS. 

The task you have set for yourself was not an 
easy one, and if the quality of your work corre- 
sponds to the quantity of it you have every 
reason to be satisfied with your progress. 


Accomplishing 


Learning the Art of Accompanying 


Wishing to become an accompanist I antici- 
pate completing my studies in Berlin. What 
salary might I expect and what would be the best 
‘*course” to pursue? W. S. 

An experienced and very clever accompanist 
may possibly earn as much as fifty dollars a week 
if associated with a vocal, violin or ’cello artist of 
great renown, Usually, however, accompanists 
are expected to be able to play solos. There are 
no special schools for accompanists, though there 
may be possibly some special courses in which 
experience may be fostered. If you go to Berlin 
you will not find it easy to find what you seem 
to be seeking. 


Modern Piano Music 


Are such pieces as ‘‘ Beautiful Star of Heaven” 


or ‘‘Falling Waters” in good taste? Kindly tell 
me which conte mporary composers write good 
piano music. ap ae 


Pieces with pretentious names are usually 
devoid of such contents as their names imply, so 
that the names are merely a screen to hide the 
paucity of thoughts and ideas. Speaking very 
generally, there seems to be not very much good 
music written for the piano just at present. wid 
far the best comes from Russia. Most of thes 

compositions are rather difficult to play, but there 
are some easy ones to be found among them, such 
as the ‘‘ Music Box,” by Liadow, “‘ Fantastic Fairy 
Tales,” Number 12, by Pachulski, and others. 


Using the Two Pedals at Once 


May the damper pedal and the soft pedal be 
used simultaneously, or would this be detrimental 
to the piano? fp. GF. 

Since the mechanisms of the two pedals are 
entirely separate and independent of each other 
you may use them simultaneously, provided 
that the character of a particular place in your 
piece justifies it. 


A Question of Feeling, Not Fingering 
How must I use the fingers to execute 
rectly such directions as Vibrato, 
Con passionne ? 


cor- 
Espressivo, 
My teacher says I must play 
them as I feel. K. J; D 

Your teacher is right. These words are not 
mechanical, but mental or emotional suggestions, 
the response to which must come from within. 
Vibrato, however, is a term borrowed from vocal 
and violin literature; when applied to piano 
music it means a strong reverberative effect pro- 
duced by an accumulation of strong sounds 
(mostly chords) through the pedal. The posi- 
tion of the fingers has nothing to do with these 
annotations. 


Beginning a Musical Library 

What books on esthetics, criticism, essays and 
biography would you suggest for a young music 
student’s library? CG. -D. -B. 

This is a difficult question to answer, especially 
as the age and experience of the student are not 
stated. I would recommend, however, Thayer’s 
“Beethoven,” Niecks’s ‘‘Chopin,”’ Hadow’s 
‘*Studies in Modern Music” (two volumes), 
Finck’s ‘‘Wagner,’’ also ‘‘Music and Culture,” 
by Carl Merz, Ehlert’s ‘‘ From the Tone-World,” 
Elson’s ‘‘Curiosities of Music,” and any of the 
three great German biographies of Bach. In these 
books you will find references to other books 
which you may follow up. It might also be well 
to look over the catalogues of publishers of 
musico-literary works. 
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stions of Piano Students 


The Study of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues 

Which ones of the forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues of the ‘‘Well-tempered Clavichord” 
would it pay best to study for one whose time 
for practice is limited? A. Y. M, 

Note down the numbers of those Fugues in 
two and three parts. Then compare them with 
one another as they strike your eye, and select 
for your study those which look the easiest. Under 
no circumstance would I omit the second one of 
the first group of twenty-four, nor the twelfth 
of the second group. The former is in C minor, 
the latter in F minor. An exception might be 
made regarding the limitation to three parts with 
the one in D major of the first group. 


Stiff Wrists in Playing Octaves 


In playing octaves or other double notes my 
wrist seems to stiffen. Please tell me how I can 
remedy this. ENERGETIC STUDENT. 

Stiffness in the wrist results from an unmindful 
use of it. When practicing octaves or double 
notes think always of holding the arm and its 
joints in a loose, limber condition, and when you 
feel fatigued do not fail to stop until the muscular 
contraction is relieved. In a little while you will 
see your conscientious practicing rewarded by 
acquiring an elasticity commensurate with your 
general physical status. 


Age of the Student is Immaterial 


I am no longer in my first youth, cannot take 
more than one hour lesson a week, and cannot 
practice more than three hours a day. Would 
you still advise me to begin the study of the 
piano? Ds as Ss 

Providing there is gift and intelligence, the 
will, and the opportunity for study, age need not 
stand in your way. If your three hours of study 
are properly used, and your hour’s lesson a week 
is with a good teacher, you should not become 
discouraged. 


Once More the “ Soft” Pedal 


My piano has a rather loud tone to which my 
family object, and urge me to play with the soft 
pedal. I use it most of the time, but am afraid 
now to play without it. What would you advise? 

AMATEUR. 

If a soft touch and sound are liked have the 
mechanism of your piano changed at the factory. 
I found myself in the bad condition at one time 
that I could not play certain passages inde- 
pendently of the position of my foot on the soft 
pedal. Such is the strength of association that 
very soon a constant use of the soft pedal pro- 
duces a physical inability to play unless the foot 
is pressing the pedal. 

“The Advantages of Musical Culture” 

Having to write an essay on ‘* The Advantages 
of Musical Culture,” in what book could I find 
helpful suggestions ? CARRIE. 

You should, if you are musical, find in your 
own heart all the suggestions you ‘need. If you 
are very young, however—and I assume that you 
are—you may read ‘‘Music and Culture,” by 
Carl Merz. You will find there not only sug- 
gestions, but also a great deal of such informa- 
tion as is not frequently given to music students. 


The Position of Modern Russian Music 


Please tell me what place the Russians hold 
among modern composers, and what influence 
they may have upon musicin general. M. B. 


The influence of the Russian composers is a 
balm and a blessing in the midst of the musical 
corruption that, just now, seems to spread more 
widely every year. The modern Germans seem 
to delight in discordant intervals, while the 
modern French write largely what might be 
called alembic, experimental music. Russian 
music of the present is thoroughly sane, and, 
while entirely modern in feeling and expression, 
it is always clear in form, tuneful, euphonious 
and full of rhythmic, harmonic and melodic 
charm. It is a relief for our poor, overtaxed ears. 


The Artistic Use of the Pedal 


Please tell me how to pedal the first part of 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Humoreske.”’ M.E.S 

The artistic use of the pedal is regulated, not 
by rules, but by good taste and keen listening. 
For the piece you name a method—not very 
artistic, but at least not offensive to the ear— 
would be to take the pedal from measure to 
measure. Be sure, however, to tread it down 
after—not with—the striking of the keys, and 
keep the foot always in touch with the treadle 
so as to avoid rapping upon it. Your own ear 
will be an infallible guide if you will only mind 
its promptings. 


Piano Pitch 


Which piano pitch is preferable, 
‘international ” ? 


The “International” 


‘€concert” or 
ALICE. 

3y all means the ‘‘international,’’? because it 

will fit your piano to be used in conjunction with 

any other instrument, no matter whence it may 

come. Besides, the international pitch was de- 

cided upon as far back as 1859, 





M* HOFMANN 
to as 


as to the best me 
fingering or peda 
playing. And it should be remembe 
or pianists, nor, under 


Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 


borne in mind: 


j 


; the use of the metronome and clavier; the ag 
iny circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


will answer in The Journal any questions that piano students may wish 
him, These facts, however, should be 
s in The Journal, and answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
!l he can say on the questions of the number of hours to practice daily; he 
compositions or books for beginners ; he has several times answered questions 


> has already 


ods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct 
e at which to begin piano 
red that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos 
Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to 
Josef Hofmann, in care of The ’ 


in Paris, by a government com- 
mission, numbering among its 
members such men as Auber, 
Halévy, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Ambroise Thomas 
and many physicists and army 
generals. You can easily 
infer from this that, in deter- 
mining that the A on the sec- 
ond space of the treble staff 
should have 435 vibrations a 
second, all phases of music— 
vocal, instrumental, string, 
brass, wood-wind—have been 








duly considered. 
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“Why ihe vibe en's played?” 
Why you need 
an Edison 
Phonograph 
in your home— 


for yourself 


After your day’s work is done, after 
the children are putto bed—what then 
for an hour of brightness and cheerto 
put out of mind the little trials and 
worries of the day? It’s too late for 
the theatre and you are too tired for 
calling. "Then comes the Edison 
Phonograph, a delightful entertainer, 
to sing funny songs, chatter clever 
nonsense, or reel off a vaudeville skit 
if you feel like laughing, to sing tender 
ballads if you’re in that mood, to play 
waltzes, marches, overtures or instru- 
mental solos—in short, to give you, 
at what hour of the day you need it 
most, all those varied forms of enter- 
tainment offered by theatre or concert. 


for 
your husband 


He demands amusement, too, and 
it’s unfair to ask him to share dull- 
ness at home, when by so simple and 
inexpensive a means as buying an 
Edison Phonograph and a supply 
of Records you can provide him 
continuously with the best sort of 
entertainment to be had anywhere. 


for 
your children 


It is no small thing to keep a child 
amused. What mother doesn’t be- 
come tired of singing a song over 
and over, of telling a story again and 
again at the demand of her children? 
‘The Edison Phonograph never gets 
tired —it will keep the children 
amused for hours—it will keep them 
happy, busy, out of mischief. And 
it educates while it amuses them -- 
teaches them to know good music. 


for 
your guests 


Entertainment is the first requisite of 
hospitality. A guest either enjoys 
himself or is bored. The Edison 
Phonograph brings people together, 
opens up conversation, paves the wa\ 
to enjoyment, and in itself furnishe 

the entertainment for the evening 


Send for this free book—It is 
written especially for women 


“The Edison Phonograph and the Home,’ 
handsome book recently published, tells why t 
Edison Phonograph furnishes the greate 
amount of healthy entertainment for the hon 
This book has chapters upon such vital sub “os 
to a wife and mother as “On Keeping the 
dren Amused,” “The Edison Meccan « us 
Educator,’’? ‘*The 
Edison Phonographas 
anvidtothe Hostess,” 
and soon. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by 
such well-known art- 
ists as James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, J. J. 
Gould, Rose Cecil 
O’Neil and C. D. 
Williams. Sent free 
on request. Only one 
copy to a home. 





TRADE MARK 


Q Eaiver 


National Phonograph Compan 
73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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By Nellie Melba 
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a USICAL knowledge continues to spread 
eal Piri with rapidity and effect. But T think 
the greater chances of success thus 
opened to numbers of followers is very 
largely—too largely—discounted by the 
scores of inept executants and profes- 
sors who, without even the most ordi- 
nary qualifications, proclaim themselves 
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teachers and interpreters of an art which 
demands in its apostles the fitness of very liberal attainments. 
What should be a learned profession is recklessly overcrowded 
by ignorant exponents, who are inconceivably accepted even 
by those who would vehemently resent any semblance of 
charlatanism in any other serious calling. The unqualified 
performer is the natural 
result of the unqualified 





superficial difficulties, and the task of their removal should 
be given to only the most accomplished teachers. It often 
happens that even where the voice is properly posed there 
still remains a weakness where the registers change, and bad 
teachers frequently endeavor to produce an enlargement of 
tone by constant practice of this feeble section of the voice. I 
am strongly opposed to this policy, and I urge equal exercise 
of the whole organ as the best method of securing uniformity 
of tone. But if there should persistently remain a natural 
blemish, far better to retain the voice with its trifling inherent 
weakness than chance—as does so often the incompetent 
teacher—its entire destruction through the enforcement of a 
tax which Nature indicates as oppressive. During the devel- 
opment of the average voice, scales, solfeggios and vocaliza- 

tion over its entire range 





teacher, and as long as no 
test of ability is exacted 
from the vast body of pro- 
fessors, so long will music 
suffer through the igno- 
rance of its adherents. 


ANY amateurs, and 

especially women, are 
no doubt attracted to the 
profession of music by the 
high, perhaps extravagant, 
rates of remuneration paid 
to successful performers 
and teachers. It issome- 
thing of an anomaly that a 
field where the monetary 
appreciation is so high 
should be the one where 
proved fitness is not essen- 
tial to entry. If we had 
more competent teachers 
we should have more great 
singers; and I shall never 
cease to urge the necessity 
of placing the tuition of 
singing on a higher basis 
than that on which it now 
exists. ‘The acknowledged 
professors in all the great 
cities should resort to some 
means to shut out from 
their ranks the tyros whose 
research too often does not 
extend beyond the super- 
ficial smattering gleaned 
in a year or two from ques- 
tionable authorities. 

In any other learned 
profession—and even in 
mechanical callings—dif- 
ferent technical tests are 
imposed before a person is 
accepted as an authority in 
that profession or calling. 
In music the insistence on 
any test is unhappily not 
the rule, but the exception. 
Casual observation, 
backed up by unlimited 
confidence, too often suf- 
fices to win a large measure 
of public support, thechar- 
latan, by the very essence 
of his method, having a 
much more easy course 
than the cultured special- 
ist, who has made a heavy 
outlay of time, talent and 
money in obtaining quali- 
fying knowledge. 


HEAR many young sing- 

ers in the different cities 
I visit, and eve rywhere I 
am grieved by the injury I 
see done through ignorant 
tuition, for in the vast ma- 
jority of cases I find meth- 
ods in yogue which are 
entirely at variance with 
the health of the delicate 
vocal cords. We do not 
accept tuition in architec- 
ture, « hemistryor lawfrom 








are absolutely essential to 
its proper growth; bit 
once the period of vocal 
maturity is reached I am 
sure all students who sing 
in public will be wise to re 
serve their voices as much 
as possible in private. 


2 IS NOT within the 
scope of this article to 
recommend any specific 
teachers of the voice or to 
discuss the wisdom of 
studying abroad. This 
latter point I shall treat in 
a separate article next 
month. 

This much TI will say 
here about foreign study: 
A most helpful factor in 
the study of music, espe- 
cially for an operatic 
career, is a knowledge of 
foreign languages, and as 
they can always be most 
successfully acquired — in 
the countries where they 
are the native tongue | 
consider that a sufficient 
reason for the advocacy of 
foreign study. Terms of 
residence in the music 
centres of Italy, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and the « onsequent famil 
iarity with the work and 
traditions of the great mas 
ters of those countries, give 
the student a certainty, an 
authority, in her work 
which cannot be obtained 
in any other way. The 
subtletiesande omple xities 
of the art more easily pos 
sess the mind where music 
has long been fostered, and 
where it has become part 
of the national life, rather 
than the luxury,or perhaps 
affectation, of a class. 


LL the countries that I 
have named possess 
great teachers 
but I personally consider 
Madame Mathilde 
Marchesi, of Paris, the 
greatest of them all. I 
repeat my oft-expressed 
opinion that she is a mar 
vel of scientific method, a 
most remarkable person 
ality, for whose place no 
city of the world has yet 
revealed a probable suc 
Through the elder 
Garcia, who developed hi 
methods from the tenets of 
the earlier great Italian 
Mathilde 


Marchesi conceived the 


of singing, 


cessor. 


masters, 


spirit of her own principle 
of tutition, 





which may be 
roughly indicated in a few 





nner - - . words: ‘‘Change to the 
any asual dabbler in these Statue of Madame Melba in the National Gallery middle notes on F. segin 
prote ssions, but we wel- of Melbourne, Australia (Her Native City) the head notes on F-sharp. 
come the gospel of vocal- Once on the head notes 
iz: itio mn from those who have not evena perf IY torv acquaint- always practice pianissi oe: Madame Lill ILehmann I 
ance with the science of singing. A mus tudent should hold to be the greatest teacher of German vocal art 
remember that ; a good genera] knowledge of music does not In my own studies I have been most fortunate, for in the 
iY . a kr nowledge of voice production based on cientific prir operatic rile with which I am most closel identified I have 
ciples, and, until they come to look for that scientific basis had the invaluable assistance of the composers themselves 
their tear hers, nondescriy a rs will continue to be crowded Gounod, Verdi, Delibs Ambroise Thoma eoncavallo, 
| 


1 
on a atic ent, pe rhay ps « uly yal public # Ph ysiologi al pris - 
ples” are the necessary cede of correct vocalization. 
‘I rough the *m defects are more surelv detected and remediec 
1 the restoration or deveiopment of a maimed or immature 
gan definitely achieved. Physiology is absolutely essential 
preserve the health of the vocal orgat s and protect the 
oice from injurious influences; but in saying this it must be 
understood that I am de -aling with the science, not the soul, 


f 
of song. 


( 


Or 


onsider this one fact. for ex: ample, and see how im port int 
for a student of music to have none but the ablest teacher. 
most valuable voices often present the most striking 


pyright, 1908, by Madame N. Melba. 


ever ini, Massenet, Saint-Saéns Holding, as I do, that the 


singer’s mission is to interpret e message of the composer, 
and not to mutilate or embellish it with extraneous ideas, I 
of securing the composer’s 
assistance as a fortunate chance which cannot be too highly 
appreciated. But, natura that is on 


naturally consider the opportunit 


‘Y y possible to the few 


Ne >xt — Madame Me ibe 
ute to The I aies IY + Journal a secor and longer article 


é 


will contri 
which s v 
of her voice: cro a girl should and should not go, and ui der r what con 
tions and circumstances she should go when she does 0. Madame Melba wil n 
follow this article with a third in which she will tell ** What Good Singing 
Really Means,’ and will give for the first time in print the methods used by 
herself in the cultivation, sustenance and enriching of her own voice. 








ver tothe wisdom of a girl’s going abro ad fo r the ¢ aiti vation 
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Official Recognition of 


The Pianola 
By Emperor William 


His Majesty Issues a Royal Warrant 
of Appointment to the President of 
The Aeolian Company 


HIS distinguished 

honor follows the pur- 
chase of a Weber Pianola 
Piano by Emperor William 
two yearsago. The instru- 
ment was installed in the 
Royal Palacein Berlin upon 
His Majesty’s express com- 
mand. A few days later 
word was received that he 
desired to retain the Pianola 
Piano permanently and had 
ordered that a bill be sent. 


The Court of Prussia is one of 
the most conservative in all Europe 
in respect to the issuing of Royal 
Appointments. It is altogether im- 
possible for a firm which does not 
actually deserve this honor to obtain 
it. His Mayjesty’s action is there- 
fore a most important and signal 
recognition of the Pianola’s merits. 

It is known that the Kaiser is 
accustomed to play the Pianola 
Piano with much enthusiasm and 
delight, and that furthermore his 
appreciation is shared by the other 
members of the Royal Household. 
It is customary not to issue an Ap- 
pointment sooner than five years 
That the Pres- 
ident of The Aeolian Company 


after a purchase. 


was accorded this honor within two 
years after a Pianola Piano had 
passed into His Majesty’ s possession 
is the best evidence of the complete 
satisfaction which it has given to its 
eminent owner. 


Always, it is The Pianola 


Whenever you hear of important honors 
being awarded to a Piano-player, whether by 
Royalty, by great musicians or by leading 
educational institutions, you will find upon 
investigation it is always the Pianola that is 
so distinguished. The reason lies in the pro- 
nounces superiority of the Pianola, both 
musically and mechanically, a condition 
which causes it to be recognized throughout 
the entire world as the standard instrument 
of its kind. 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 











Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


1909 Styles 


Send for our new catalogue, 
picturing and describing the most 
attractive and up-to-date models 
we have ever made. Recent im- 
provements in our methods of con- 
struction place our new Styles, from 
both a musical and structural point 
of view, years in advance of others. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can s 
you direct from boston Send fe 


pply 


p 
10m to D yers, em hodying our tria otter 
and attractive plans for deferred payments 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


117 Boylston St., Boston 
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What the President 








ee? Cal Hi 


and Cannot Do 


Some Common Errors About the Chief Executive Set Right 
By Richard V. Oulahan 





ROME curious errors have 


ime and the President and his wife may apply 








crept into the popular mind 
as to what the President of 
the United States can and 
: » cannot do. And _.so fixed 
ak” Yon - ‘ have become these miscon- 
ceptions that many have been accepted as 
being actually countenanced by law. 
Take the curiously-common belief that 
the President may not leave the United 
States during his term of office. As amat 
ter of fact, there is nothing either in the 
Constitution of the United States or in the 
laws of the land to forbid his going any- 
where he may please to go. Until Mr. 








these lump sums as they please. One of 
the recent occupants of the White House 
complained that when the mansion was 
overrun with red ants he could take no 
steps to get rid of them until Congress 
made an appropriation. It is different 
today. For example, Congress appro- 
priates a lump sum, thirty-five thousand 
dollars, which may be used for the care 
and refurnishing of the White House, and 
the purchase and keep of horses and 
vehicles. The discretion granted in this 
provision enables the President to hire such 

















fon servants as he may need and to purchase 





Roosevelt’s visit to the Isthmus of Panama 
no President had ever purposely left the area over which the United 
States Government exercises control. Mr. Cleveland, it is said, went 
beyond the three-mile limit of American marine authority while on a 
coastwise yachting trip, but he did not land on any foreign shore. 
Benjamin Harrison, when President, declined to cross from El Paso, 
Texas, to Juarez, Mexico, when he passed through the Lone Star 
State on his way to the Pacific Coast in the spring of 1891, and Mr. 
McKinley, although he spent a Sunday in E] Paso, Texas, would not 
cross the Rio Grande. 

This erroneous impression that the President is forbidden by law 
to go abroad during his term has come from the attitude of the 
Presidents themselves. ‘They have been influenced by the idea that it 
is the business of the President to stay at home—a very sensible idea, 
for the duties of the office are so many and continuous, and there is 
such a large number of official acts that the President alone may 
perform, that his absence from the country for any considerable 
length of time might result in serious embarrassment. This point was 
emphasized when Mr. Roosevelt went out to sea with the Atlantic 
battleship fleet to witness target practice. The disturbances in Cuba 
which resulted in the intervention of the United States were developed 
with startling suddenness in his absence, and efforts to communicate 
with Mr. Roosevelt by means of wireless telegraphy were unavailing. 

Out of the supposition that the President is bound by law to remain 
within his own country during his Administration has grown another 
popular error: that he may not enter the precincts of a foreign 
diplomatic establishment. An embassy or legation in the city of 
Washington is, constructively, foreign territory, because the house is 
owned by a foreign Power. But there is nothing, except the influence 
of custom, to retard the President from entering its doors. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not hesitate to go to the British Embassy on the day of 
the death of Lord Pauncefote to express in person his sympathy for 
the Ambassador’s widow. 


The President May Write for Periodicals if He Likes 


OST of the Presidents have thankfully acquiesced in the rule 

that they must not be interviewed for publication. Of course, 
there is no legal sanction to this rule, but it has been observed as if it 
were statutory law with a penalty provided for its violation. There 
were exceptions, however. Mr. Cleveland permitted himself to be 
interviewed for publication by a newspaper correspondent ; in fact, 
the correspondent spent several days with Mr. Cleveland in the latter’s 
first term, and printed in his newspaper much interesting detail of 
what Mr. Cleveland said and did during the period of their association. 
It might naturally be supposed that Mr. Roosevelt, with his well- 
known intimate relations with Washington correspondents, and his 
belief in widespread publicity, would have repeatedly broken the 
record in this regard. But while he talked freely with correspondents 
on many occasions it was always with the understanding that he 
would not be quoted. He did, however, permit himself to be inter- 
viewed by a magazine writer on the subject of “Nature Fakers.’’ 
Still, that interview had no reference to public questions, and Mr. 
Roosevelt gave it upon the theory that it was the naturalist, and not 
the President, who was expressing his views. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt also who broke the unwritten law that a 
President might not write for periodical publications during his 
term of office. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland were contributors 
to magazines after they left the White House, but never during their 
incumbency of the Presidency. At the outset of his Presidential term 
Mr. Roosevelt emphasized his belief in the rule by a protest against 
the appearance in a magazine of articles written by him when he was 
Vice-President and advertised for publication after he had succeeded 
Mr. Mckinley. It was then too late, however, for the magazine to 
suppress the first article of the series without great inconvenience to 
itself, and Mr. Roosevelt finally acquiesced in the appearance of that 
article on condition that it should be accompanied by a note explaining 
that it had been written before he became President, and that none of 
the other articles written by him for the magazine should be given 
publicity until after his Administration had ended. Subsequently, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt abandoned this view, and was an occasional 
contributor to periodicals. 


No Special Privileges for the President 


ROPOSALS for granting special rights or immunities to the 

President have always been met with victorious opposition. 
This feeling was forcibly illustrated when there was an effort to enact 
a law making an attempt on the life of the President a capital offense. 
Mr. McKinley had been assassinated shortly before, and popular 
feeling countenanced the adoption and enforcement of the severest 
measures. But while the proposal to make death the punishment for 
an assault upon the President with intent to kill was fathered by one 
of the most far-seeing statesmen of the nation, the feeling among his 
colleagues was opposed to any departure from the principle of equal 
treatment for all, special privileges for none. So the proposed enact- 


ment never reached the stage of formal consideration. 
It is generally supposed that the President is privileged to conduct 
his household affairs as he sees fit while he occupies the residence 


which the Government provides for him. But this supposition has its 
limitations. The White House is technically a public building and as 
such its management is subject to the dictates of Congress. So the 
President is liable to restriction in the conduct of his household affairs 
while he remains the Government’s tenant 

In recent years, however, there has been a lessening of some of the 
restrictions of the President’s authority over the White House and its 
grounds. Not so very long ago each item of expense connected with 
the Executive Mansion was allowed by Congress under conditions 
that gave to the President or his wife little, if any, discretion as to the 
manner and scope of the expenditure. The wages even of some of the 
domestic employees and servants were specifically appropriated for. 
Now, however, the appropriations are in lump sums for the most part, 


a new carriage if he so desires. 

The President is, of course, subject to ordinary local sanitary and 
police regulations. In the Christmas season of 1892 Marthena 
Harrison, the little daugiiter of Russell S. Harrison and grand- 
daughter of the President, was taken ill with scarlet fever while at 
the White House. The District of Columbia health regulations 
provide that any dwelling in which contagious or infectious disease exists 
shall be quarantined. No exception was made in this case. The main 
entrance to the White House was placarded with the customary printed 
warning, and the little patient was isolated. In 1906 the White House 
was again made subject to the local health regulations when Archie 
Roosevelt, the third son of the President, had diphtheria. In this case, 
however, the printed warning was not tacked to the Mansion’s 
entrance, but to the door of the corridor entering upon the portion of 
the White House in which Archie was confined. 


The Proper Way to Address the President 


I. HAVE borrowed many of our official-social customs from the 

etiquette of European monarchies. The influence of the English 
Court upon America was shown when the wife of the first President 
was saluted as ‘‘ Lady Washington” and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion debated a resolution providing that the President should be 
addressed as “His Highness.” But the proper way to address the 
President is ‘‘The President.”? No “ Dear Sir,’”’ nor ‘‘ Honored Sir,” 
nor “Your Excellency” is necessary to the requirements of courtesy. 
The President is always ‘‘The President.’””, The members of his 
Cabinet call him ‘Mr. President,’’ and while some others may feel 
privileged to.address him more familiarly these exceptions are few and 
far between. 

The President’s seldom-used visiting-cards are engraved with the 
simple legend, ‘The President.”’ ‘‘Visiting-cards”’ is a misnomer, 
however, for, speaking technically, the President never makes calls, 
and while several Presidents have ignored the unwritten law of official 
etiquette by going to the homes of friends in Washington, they have 
not left bits of pasteboard as evidence of the fact. Mr. Lincoln would 
“drop in’? on some close acquaintance if he felt in the mood, and 
frequently in his walks about Washington he stopped at the shop of a 
jeweler for whom he had a great liking. Mr. Buchanan was fond of 
an old physician, and went often to see his medical friend at the latter’s 
modest residence in Washington. Benjamin Harrison went occa- 
sionally to the homes of friends in the Capital during his term as 
President. President Arthur was not averse to going to supper at 
the residences of relatives; the list of guests was, however, invariably 
submitted to him for approval. 

The Presidents, as a rule, however, have been chary of attending 
private ‘functions at which they were likely to meet many people. 
They have not hesitated to appear at large public or even semi- 
public affairs, but the occasions when they have visited private houses 
for the purpose of participating in social festivities have been very 
infrequent. 

There was a time, it is true, in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century when some of the restrictions that had bound the Presidents 
fell into disuse. But ultimately there was a resumption of laws of 
etiquette, which have grown stronger in the observance as the years 
have passed, until now they prevail in letter and spirit. 


The President Can be Arrested, and Has Been 


HE supposition that the President cannot be arrested for an infrac- 

tion of the law is erroneous. One President was arrested for a 
violation of a municipal ordinance and he submitted to the authority 
of the law, represented in that case by a blue-coated negro policeman. 
General Grant was the President who had this unusual experience. 
He was fond of driving a team of fast trotters on the roads near 
Washington, and the arrest occurred when he was sending his horses 
along beyond the limit of speed permitted by the law. The policeman, 
who was mounted, recognized the President, but that did not deter 
him from overhauling the latter. 

“Do your duty, officer,” said Grant when the policeman began to 
apologize for the necessity of stopping the President. General Grant 
cheerfully furnished twenty dollars as collateral for his appearance to 
answer the charge of fast driving, and let this collateral be forfeited 
when the case was called for a hearing in the police court. The 
President was pleased instead of offended over the action of the officer, 
and wrote a letter commending him. 

The President cannot declare war without the authority of Congress. 
He may so conduct international relations as to make war certain, 
but he has no right to employ the land and sea forces of the nation 
unless Congress so directs. He may appoint but he cannot remove a 
Federal judge from office. He may not dismiss an Army officer or a 
Navy officer of his own appointment until there has been a formal trial 
and conviction, and the sentence imposed specifically includes dis- 
missal from the service. He may modify but he cannot change the 
form of a military sentence. He has no power to pardon a judge who 
has been impeached. 


The President Can Serve Three or a Dozen Terms 


HOUSANDS of folks believe that it is against the laws of the 

United States for a President to serve three terms. Asa matter of 
fact, he can serve a dozen terms if he is so elected. The Constitution 
and the laws of the United States contain nothing to forbid the election 
of a President for more than two terms. It is simply that popular 
opinion is supposed to be antagonistic to the third-term idea. President 
Washington made the precedent, and it was observed in both spirit 
and letter as if it were law up to 1880, when the attempt was made 
to send General Grant to the White House for a third term of four years. 
So strong was the popular opposition to the third term that the House 
of Representatives, through the adoption of a formal resolution, went 
on record as opposed to it. But there is no law against it any more than 
there is against the other erroneous notions that I have quoted. 
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Good heating 
quick renting 


The real reason back of 
many so-called renting bar- 


gains is usuallysummed up 
in two words—foor heat- 
ing. The house that is 
not well heatedis surely no 
home, and its value and its 


rental shrink with each 
rapidly moving tenant. 


MERICAN 5, [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are being increasingly demanded by 
thousands who insist on being comfort- 
ably, cleanly, and healthfully warmed, 
without the toil and trouble caused by 
old-fashioned heating methods. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will 
heat any building evenly and genially 
from top to bottom, and soon save 
enough in fuel, repairs, and household 
cleanliness to repay the cost of the 
outfit. These outfits for Hot-Water, 
Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heat- 
ing do not rust out or wear out—hence 
are lasting, paying investments —- far 
better than bonds at 6%. 


ing the owner $240, were used to 


of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
Hot-Water heat this cottage. 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 4oo ft. 





cost- 


; extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


in. AMERICAN Radiators 
g the owner $118, were used to 


Steam heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 


This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- 


A No. or5 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. of 





38- 
in 


+ 


’ 


Whether you are “moving in” o 
‘*moving out,’’ whether landlord or in 
tending builder, whether your buildin 
is OLD or new, farm or city, it will pa 
you well to investigate the particula 
merits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI 
CAN Radiators. Tell us of building 
you wish to heat. Our information an 
catalog (free) put you under no obliga 
tions to buy. Write to-day. Prices ar¢ 
now most favorable. 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in al! 
large cities of America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


DEPT. 25 CHICAGO 
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As Told by © 


ae F COURSE I had theories as to how 
y my sons should be trained as gentlemen. ° 
\ show me the mother worth anything 

who has not! Also I had exchanged 
fs Z. views with other mothers, the result of 
reed aes such ex hange having been the natural 
and legitimate one of altering, the opinion of neither 
mother, but only of confirming each in her views. 
Having cherished the faith and practice that the instruc, 
tion of a child in obedience should begin while he is 
in his cradle I held that breeding in courtesy shouid 
be started early also, and paid no attention to those 
matrons who said it was time enough for a boy to be 
“taught manners” when he was well grown. I recall 
with especial clearness the remarks of one mother on 
the subject. 

“T never bothered to teach Frank manners when he was a small 
boy,” she said. “I taught him to speak pleasantly to every one and 
to offer help to any one who needed it. But I did not fuss with him 
about taking off his hat when he came into the house or lifting it to 
people on the street. When he grew big and saw other boys doing such 
things he took them up of his own accord, and I can’t sce but that his 
manners are as good as though I had made him as well as myself 
miserable over them when he was small.” 

Not having had the honor of Frank’s acquaintance at this date I 
could not have contested the statement if I would; but I had my own 
private sentiments—which same sentiments, I may add, underwent 
no modification when I met Frank later. The chief effect upon me of 
his mother’s remarks was to confirm me in my decision that my boys 
should learn to lift their hats to acquaintances as soon as they were 
emancipated from caps with strings. Not that I considered hat 
etiquette the main detail in the training of a boy. Rather, perhaps, 
I regarded it as a sort of trademark of courtesy—the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. ‘The manners might 
begin there, but they were a very poor article if they went no further. 





The First Act of General Courtesy I Taught Them 


DO not think that the manners of my boys even started with 

the hat-lifting. I believe that the first act of general courtesy I 
ever taught them, apart from the elementary instructions in “ Please” 
and “Thank you,” was to rise when an older person entered the room. 
It did look a bit absurd at first, I own, when I brought a friend to 
the nursery to see the youngsters struggle to their fat little legs from 
their seats on the floor where they were playing with their toys. Many 
a jeer and harsher criticism, too, did I receive for my “nonsensical 
fussiness.” The boys, being obedient infants, took it for granted that 
they should do whatever was commanded them, and if it seemed 
peculiar to their baby minds that they must get up when an older 
person came into the room, and remain standing until that person was 
seated, I dare say they took it all as part and parcel of the —to them 
absurd and meaningless performances they were constantly called 
upon to go through by those in authority over them. 

Foolish and unreasonable though it may have appeared—and did 
appear—to the average spectator, this training in early childhood had 
the effect that I desired. The observance of certain courtesies became 
instinctive. By the time my boys were four or five years old it was a 
matter of course for them to rise to their feet when a grown person 
came into the room. Also they had learned that they were not to sit 
down while a woman was standing, that they were to step aside to 
let a woman pass through the door first, to take off their hats when 
they entered the house, and to uncover their heads when meeting 
acquaintances on the sireet. 

All this, as I have said, it was possible to teach as a part of the rudi- 
mentary training of childhood, and the boys learned it as they did to 
put on their clothes in a certain order. That which lies at the base of 
all courtesy and breeding, which should be the cornerstone of conven- 
tionality—namely, consideration for others—I felt would have to be 
taught later. There, I admit, I foresaw more diffi ulty, but when I 
came to my explanations I found they were hardly needed. Small 
children do a great deal of thinking of which their elders suspect 
nothing, and the boys had reached for themselves the deduction that 
one rose when an older person came in because it was selfish for 
children to take and keep their own selection of seats and that con- 
sideration demanded that the newcomer should be accorded his or 
her choice. The principle of unselfishness once established as a 
starting-point, it was natural to go on in the same line. When my 
boys tendered their seats to women in a crowded car it was to their 
apprehension because it was unkind for strong, healthy boys to sit still 
when a lady who might be tired had to stand. 

I taught my boys to refrain from loud shouts and yells when these 
might cause disturbance or pain. I taught them that it was not kind 
to pound with blocks, to stamp and run and jump in rooms which 
were over the heads of those whom their noise might distress or 
annoy. When they were in the open they could “let off steam,” but 
when they were in the house some consideration was due others. 


Table Manners Were Taken Up as Soon as Possible 


AVING suffered many things from the table manners of various 
small children of my acquaintance I took the habits of my infants 
in hand by thetime they were able to be brought to the table tied in high- 
chairs. To me there had never seemed anything especially humorous 
in the de-appetizing tricks often practiced by the young of the human 
species at feeding time. Accordingly I restricted these pastimes, with 
no perceptible suffering to the children and with a decided increase of 
comfort to the rest of the family. 

As the boys grew older they had to be drilled constantly in the 
minutiz of table manners. ‘The natural bad manners of infancy give 
color to the statement I have heard made gravely that all small children 
are more or less pigs by nature. My own observation justifies the 
theory. Correction in my family had to take the form of line upon 
line and precept up 


yn precept, and the same lesson over and over 


again. ‘Not such large mouthfuls, my son.’? ‘Don’t lean your 
elbow on the table when you are eating.” “Leave the pattern on 
the | my child. Don’t scrape everything off.’ And so on, and 
soon. One can hardly wonder that parents weary of the reproofs 





sooner than do the children of the faults, and that so many men—yes, 
and wo! .0!—have poor table manners. Yet Iam convinced that 
tireless | disagreeable as it is for both parents and children, 
is espe ‘ful with boys. Girls are more imitative, and, if they 
have contract tricks, may see them for themselves when they 
go out socially anc contrast their own table habits with those of others. 


But boys, as a rule, are less observant, and I felt it essential that I 
should do my best to inculcate habits that even the demoralizing effects 
of “ prep”’ school and college boarding-houses would not wholly destroy. 

There were other table manners J] tried to teach, as well as decency 
in eating. ‘The table plays so large a part in the social life of the home 


that if the code of manners which should prevail there is not observed 
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it is bound to affect the general standard. My boys 
learned that they must speak a word of salutation to 
those present when they entered the dining-room, that 
they should not seat themselves before their elders, 
that they must ask to be excused when they left the 
table, and were not to belt their food and rush off 
unless for some very exceptional reason. 


Enforcing Courtesy of Speech 


DO not recollect having much trouble in enforcing 

courtesy of speech from my boys, even while they 
were small. They took it as a foreordained conclusion 
that they should comply with the simpler forms of 
courtesy—the thanks, the excuses, the “please,’’ the 
“T beg vour pardon,” for interruption or rudeness 
I had determined that I would demand no courtesy from my sons 
which I was not prepared to accord to them, either in kind or in sub- 
stitute. If I asked a consideration I put my request in the form in 
which I expected them to prefer a similar plea. If I were guilty of a 
breach of decorum I framed my apology as theirs should be framed. 

Not until my sons were well-grown lads at school did I have occa- 
sion to rebuke them for a discourtesy of speech toward me. We 
were engaged in a friendly argument, and one of them, being rather 
pushed to the wall, lost his temper and retorted upon me in much the 
same style he would have employed in answering a boy of his own age. 
There was an awful pause after his remark. Then he blurted out, 
“TI beg your pardon!” I granted it quietly and the argument was 
dropped. Afterward, when we were cool, I made a brief comment 
upon the occurrence. ‘IT speak to you as I would to any gentleman of 
my acquaintance and I expect you to address me with the courtesy 
due to a woman. Don’t forget it!) Then the incident was closed. 

Reprimands of a like nature I had occasion to bestow several times 
when the boys themselves became heated in discussion and indulged in 
remarks to one another more forcible than polite. At these times I 
entered the arena with a brief formula suited to the circumstances: 
“When you are by yourselves, my sons, you will probably speak as 
you please; but when you are with me I expect you to remember that 
you are gentlemen in the presence of a lady.” 


There Should be No Such Thing as Company Manners 


NE rule in the training of children I should lay down without 

exception: never should there be permitted any relaxation of 
family courtesy. Because half a dozen persons make up the same 
household is no reason why they should disregard the rules of common 
politeness when no strangers are present. 

Does this sound fixed and formal? We did not find it so. I never 
saw but that we had as much fun as most families, and often it waxed 
fast and furious; but we did not perceive that courtesy interfered with 
enjoyment. Sharp answers and fierce discussions were not permitted 
in the family and rude behavior was vetoed a 


alone as 


trenuously when we were 
when we had guests, and I came to the conclusion that the rule 
I had found apply to obedience held good in the matter of courtesy. 

Among the things I tried to impress upon my children from the 
first was that to the rule of courtesy there were no exceptions. The 
politeness is not genuine which is displayed only to one’s own family 
or to friends and guests and is refused to servants. Very early in life 
I had become familiar with a saying which had been handed down from 
a previous generation —that it is cowardly to be rude to those who have 
no right to answer back. I had seen and heard too much insolence to 
employees on the part of spoiled children to tolerate anything of that 
sort in my own home, and I taught my sons that consideration was 
due as much to those who served them as to those higher in social 
station. Children take their manners to a great extent from those with 
whom they associate, and when courtesy is the rule of the home they 
will observe it. 

Probably all this sounds as if my young barbarians were little prigs, 
but I beg to state they were nothing of the sort. 


They had just as 
many faults as most boys. 


They forgot commands and prohibitions 
and were often healthfully naughty; they often lost their tempers in 
the course of play, and had good, wholesome fights that would, if 
necessary, have relieved my mind of any fears that they were too near 
angelhood. ‘They were dirty little rascals—oh, but they were dirty— 
with all of boys’ natural aversion to soap and water and inability 
to recognize any advantages possessed by skin or linen that were 
spotlessly clean over those stiff with grime. 


The Great Lesson of Self-Control was Most Important 


UT inspite of all this they were gentlemanly boys, having a famili- 
arity with small courtesies which differentiated them from many 
other boys of their age and brought me frequent compliments upon their 
manners, accompanied by inquiries as to whether I had hypnotized 
them or thrashed them into good behavior. To such queries there 
were not infrequently appended expressions of pity for the poor little 
chaps who must lose so much fun by heing so gentlemanly! They 
didn’t know the boys! T don’t believe the youngsters’ good breeding 
ever stood in the least in the way of their fun. I am quite sure it never 
interfered with their indulgence in outdoor sports or indoor pranks, 
or with their wearing the knees out of their stockings and the seats 
out of their trousers with a rapidity which would have seemed uncanny 
to any one not well acquainted with the genus small boy. 

The feature of their good manners which pleased me more than any 
display of politeness was that they really seemed to have grasped the 
fact that the underlying principle of all breeding is consideration for 
others. It was for the sake of making others comfortable that my 
boys would give up their seats at a crowded Easter service and stand 
during music and sermon; to spare others annovance that they re- 
strained their voices and their frolics when noise might prove unpleas- 
ant to those near them; to give me pleasure that they waited on me, 
showed me pretty little attentions and conquered their disposition to 
bandy sharp words over small misunderstandings. 

In all the training I gave them I tried to look bevond the mere out- 
ward signs of courtesy, beyond even the foundation of consideration 
and unselfishness, and bear steadily in mind that which is to me the 
prime value of drill in obedience—the great lesson of self-control. A 
woman needs self-mastery badly enough, but the average man needs 
it still more. How can he learn it better than by bringing his impulses 
to self-indulgence, his desires for his own enjoyment, under command 
while he is yet young enough to take such discipline as a matter of 
course ? 

Even when a boy is started right in the line of courtesy it is quite 
possible that there will come a time when he will revolt in some degree 
against the discharge of the little acts of politeness in which he was 
trained. This point will be reached at that stage in his growth when 
he becomes convinced of the superiority of his own mental processes 
over those of his pastors and masters. It is simply a phase, and will be 
outgrown with other weaknesses of his age. 
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Education 
Without Cost 


Fifteen years ago THE 
CURTIS PUBLISHING 
ComPANY first laid before 
the young people of the 
country an opportunity to 
secure a college education 
without expense. Only 
three colleges were then 
offered. Since then the 
list has grown until it in- 








cludes several hundred of 


the foremost colleges, art 
schools, conservatories 
and business colleges in 
the country. Thousands 
of young people have 
availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered. 


No matter where you live, 
what institution you want to 
enter or what course of study 
you want to pursue, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post can 
give you what youdesire. If for 
any reason you prefer to pur- 
sue your studies at home, you 
can still do so through splen- 
didlyarranged correspondence 
courses. 

There is nothing indefinite 
nor competitive about the plan 
and there is no time limit upon 
it. Itis simply this: In return 
for a definite amount of work 
done for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and THE 
Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL in 
your leisure hours, we will pay 
all your expenses and, in ad- 
dition, will pay you a weekly 
cash salary while you are work- 
ing. No such an opportunity 
for obtaining an education has 
ever been presented to thx 
young people of the country. 


—§A New Booklet— 


Outlining the whole plan ha 
just been prepared. If you ar: 
interested, send us a line of in- 
quiry and you will receive « 
copy together with everythin: 
necessary for trying the work 
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ta adaptability of plaster construction for the modern bungalow is clearly shown in the illustrations on this page. 
houses have the twofold advantage of being warmer in winter and cooler in summer than those of wood. — 
outside walls are left the natural gray of the plaster, but more often they are given a cream or a light yellow tint. 
are usually stained a dark red, and in the more pretentious houses a metal tile roof is often used. These photogra 
the author in Pasadena, California, and the cost of the bungalows shown ranges from $1100 to $5000. 


And plaster 

Occasionally the 
The shingled roofs 
phs were taken by 
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Like 
Legal 
Tender 


A package of 
Uneeda Biscuit 
is always a fair 
exchange for its 
cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit 
are the best of all 
soda crackers. 
They are not 
expensive; on 
the contrary, 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
isone of the least 
expensive of 
foods. There is 
no waste. There 
ismost nourish- 
ment. Always 
fresh and crisp. 
Never stale. No 
broken crack- 
ers. Always 
whole and in- 
viting. There 
can be no better 
soda crackers 

than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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HFE orchestra is a musical instrument 
upon which a musician, called a 
conductor, performs compositions 
written especially forit. In the earliest days 
those of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury, for example—orchestras, so-called, 
existed only in the palaces of the rich and 
comprised such instrumental performers 
as chanced to be among the retainers of 
the household. The music was usually 
played at banquets or other festivities, 
and it consisted of compositions written 
for other purposes, except in the case of 
dances—and even these were not prepared directly for orchestral 
performance. ‘There was no system of organization, no method of 
bringing together any particular group of instruments which should 
sound best in unison, and no science of arranging music for orchestral] 
performance. 





Mr. Henderson 


In 1565 we find Striggio and Corteccia in Italy writing intermezzi, 
light, humorous plays with musical numbers in them, and calling for 
an orchestra composed of two cembali (an elementary form of the 
piano), four violins, several kinds of lutes and lyres, some flutes and 
flageolets, three viols, four cornets, four trombones, and some few 
other instruments of no value whatever. 


As Time Passed and Composers Experimented, the importance of 
bowed instruments of the viol family came to be thoroughly recognized, 
and it was gradually made clear that wind instruments, especially those 
of brass, should not be employed in such large force. Writers of opera, 
who were the pioneers in composing for the orchestra, soon learned 
that for the support of solo voices stringed instruments playing alone 
were most suitable, and that wood wind instruments could be intro- 
duced from time to time to give character or variety to the music, while 
the brass instruments served best for the more brilliant and massive 
effects. 

So progress was slowly made, till in the operas of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, the founder of the Italian school of opera, we find an orches- 
tra of violins, violas, violoncellos, basses, flutes, oboes  bassoons, 
horns and trumpets, with some other instruments occasionally added. 

Scarlatti’s collection of instruments was the foundation of the 
orchestra of Haydn, who was the first important composer of music 
for the concert orchestra. Haydn employed a body of stringed instru 
ments played with bows, precisely the same as that which we see in 
the orchestra of today, except that it was not so large. His wood wind 
instruments in his earliest works were two oboes, two bassoons and 
two horns. Flutes he used sometimes, but not always. In his latest 
compositions he introduced clarinets, the value of which he learned 
from Mozart. Trumpets and trombones he employed only when he 
felt a special need for them. 

On Haydn’s system Beethoven reared his orchestral structure, 
which is that of the orchestra of today. Contemporaneous composers 
use more instruments than Beethoven did, but they belong to the same 
families and are grouped in exactly the same manner. 


The Orchestra of Today, Then, Consists of a Collection of bowed, 
wind and percussive instruments, so constituted as to produce the 
greatest possible beauty, sonority, richness and variety of tone. Itsfoun 
dation is the body of stringed instruments played with bows. These 
are divided into violins, violas, violoncellos (usually called ’cellos) and 
double basses. The violins are employed in two parts, known as first 
and second violins. Thus we have in the string choir, as it is some- 
times called, five real parts. ‘The common custom of composers is to 
give the melody to the first violin, which is the soprano of the string 
choir, and the accompaniment to the remaining instruments. When 
writing thus the composer gives the alto part to the second violin, the 
tenor to the viola, the barytone to the ’cello, and the bass to the double 
bass. , 

But this rule is by no means always followed, for the simple reason 
that all these instruments have such large compass that they can often 
exchange parts. The violin can sing down to the low alto, while the 
viola, which is a tenor violin, can sing far up into the treble. ‘The 
’cello can sing bass, barytone, tenor and part of the soprano. Hence 
beautiful effects are obtained by causing some other instrument than 
the violin to play the melody. The viola and ’cello both have very 
characteristic qualities of tone, not to be mistaken by any one who has 
once learned to identify them. The viola is the most plaintive of the 
strings when used in its middle register, and it becomes tragic and even 
threatening in tone in its lowest range. The ’cello is gloriously rich in 
its upper tones and profoundly noble in its middle, while its highest 
notes have a penetrating and appealing nature not equaled by those of 
any other orchestral instrument. 

Owing to the possibility of obtaining from the strings so many 
different characters of tone they are used more than any other choir 
for giving out the principal melodic ideas of a composition. Again, 
they have a wide range of power and can play from a very soft 
pianissimo up to a loud forte. There are several different ways of 
using the bows, too, which produce different effects, employed not 
only by solo performers but also in the orchestra. ; 

Sometimes the use of the bow is discontinued and the st rings are 
pluc ked with the fingers. This is called ‘‘ pizzicato” and is often heard 
in orchestral music. Again, the players are sometimes directed by the 
composer to play “con sordino,”? which means “‘ with the mute.’ The 
mute is a little contrivance like a small comb which is placed on the 
strings near the bridge and deadens their sounds so as to give them a 
peculiar whispering or veiled character 

Next in Importance are the Wooden Wind Instruments, which 
musicians call for short ‘the wood.” 
English horns, bassoons and clarinets. Almost every one has seen a 
flute and knows how it sounds. It is a soprano instrument and cannot 
play lower than the C below the treble clef. Its lowest tones are 
strange and hollow; for this reason they are frequently employed in the 
orchestra in mysterious music. The flute is very agile and can play 
difficult passages very fast. In the orchestra we almost always find 
two flutes, playing together like soprano and alto. 


These consist of flutes, oboes, 


Sometimes com- 
posers employ three in order to enrich the harmonies of the wind choir 
or those of the orchestra in general. Wagner, for example, uses three 
flutes together with the strings in the beginning of the prelude to 
“Lohengrin.” 

Oboes and clarinets are reed instruments—that is, they have mouth- 
pieces furnished with vibrating reeds which produce the sounds. The 
tones of oboes differ from those of clarinets because of a difference in 
the construction of the mouthpiece. The oboe is the pastoral instru- 
ment of the orchestra... Its plaintive, thin tone conveys to us inevitably 
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the idea of a shepherd’s pipe singing in the drowsy noontide from 
under the shade of a tree. For all gentle, mildly-melancholy accents 
in music the oboe is very useful, and in addition to this it is valuable in 
supplying a sharpening tint in the general body of tone color when all 
the wood wind instruments are playing together. Its slightly acid 
voice makes it mix excellently with the sweet flutes and mellow 
clarinets. Oboes are soprano instruments and are used in pairs. The 
second oboe generally plays a sort of alto to the first, and sometimes, 
for the sake of greater power, unites with it in singing a melody. 


The True Alto of the Oboe is the English Horn, which is not a horn 
atall, but simply a large oboe. Its compass extends much farther down- 
vard than that of the oboe proper, and its voice is very characteristic. 
It is for that reason much used as a solo instrument, and in certain 
pastoral music— like that at the beginning of the ‘William Tell” over- 
ture—it comes much closer to the ideal than an oboe can. 

The bass and tenor range of the oboe tone quality is supplied by 
the bassoon, which is the bass instrument of the oboe family. It is a 
long, wooden cylinder, with a branching air-pipe extending from its 
side and fitted with the necessary reed mouthpiece. ‘The bassoon 
occupies among the wood wind a position similar to that of the ’cello 
among the strings. It can play from low down in the bass all the way 
up to the middle of the treble. Its low tones are big and thick, while its 
upper ones are plaintive and tender. It is often used for humorous 
effects, for when it is made to play merry melodies the results are 
amusing. ‘The bassoon is really melancholy in character, and when it 
tries to be gay you cannot help smiling at it. Bassoons are usually 
employed in pairs, but not infrequently three and sometimes four are 
used. There is also a double bassoon, which sings an octave lower 
than the ordinary one. 

Clarinets also are generally used in pairs. Their tone is full, rich and 
noble. The clarinet has none of the acidity of the oboe tone, but 
sounds rather like the open diapason of a great organ. ‘The clarinet 
is the dramatic soprano of the wood wind, though its great compass, 
extending to the F an octave below the F in the first treble space, 
enables it also to sing contralto. Weber first made use of the extreme 
lower tones in those dark and gloomy chords so frequent in his works. 
Sut as a soprano-solo voice the clarinet takes first rank. It has suffi- 
cient agility and it can modulate its tone from a forte down to the 
merest whisper. This enables it to speak in most expressive accents. 
There is also a bass clarinet, of which the compass extends much lower. 

All of these wood wind instruments are employed liberally in 
adding contrast, variety and color to a score. For instance, a melody 
announced by a violin may be repeated by a flute, an oboe or a clarinet. 
Or a passage first given to the strings may afterward be played by the 
entire body of wood wind, unsupported. Again, owing to the range 
of the instruments, we may have an independent harmony for two 
flutes and two clarinets, for two oboes and two bassoons, for two flutes, 
two oboes and an English horn, for a clarinet, a bass clarinet and two 
bassoons. With each combination we get a different quality of tone. 
Furthermore, in solo effects the composer can mix his tints by uniting, 
for example, the same notes for violin and flute, or again for violin and 
oboe, or again for ’cello and clarinet. Each combination has a tone 
color of its own. When the whole body of wood wind plays together, 
as in Elsa’s entrance into the cathedral in “‘ Lohengrin,’ we get a 
beautiful organlike effect. 


The Third Choir of the Orchestra is the Brass. This conventionally 
consists of four horns, two trumpets and three trombones, though 
additional instruments are frequently employed. ‘The horn, which is 
the round-looking instrument of this group, is the mellowest and rich- 
est in tone. It has an extensive scale reaching from far down in the 
bass to the spaces above the treble clef, and it is particularly interesting 
in solo melodies, as well as in combinations in the harmony. Only 
the voice of the horn could have suited Tschaikowsky for the 
beautiful melody at the beginning of the slow movement of his fifth 
symphony, and only a combination of horns could have given the 
characteristic quality needed for the trio of the scherzo in the ‘‘ Eroica”’ 
symphony of Beethoven. For woodland pieces horns playing in 
harmony are always heard, because this instrument is nothing but a 
development of the old forest horn which the huntsman carried to the 
chase. Music written for horns in four-part harmony, as in a familiar 
passage in Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Phaeton,” is always pleasing. 

The trumpet is the high soprano voice of the brass, and its military 
character makes it especially useful in aggressive music. But the 
trumpet, as well as the rest of the brass, can play softly. 

The trombone furnishes the tenor, barytone and bass foundation of 
the harmonies in the brass choir, or can be used for solo passages when 
needed. Every one can remember the trombone tones in the finale of 
the overture to “’Tannhiiuser,” where they thunder out the strains of 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus. ‘Three trombones are used as a rule, but some- 
times a great bass trombone is added. Modern composers are very 
fond of the brass, and it is not unusual to find the number of horns 
doubled, the trumpets increased to three, and a bass trumpet introduced, 
while the lowest tones are enriched by the employment of a tuba, a 
large brass instrument of deep tone. 


By Judicious Combinations of Certain Wood Instruments with 
certain members of the brass choir composers get another series of 
tone tints. For instance, the horns are very frequently used in com- 


bination with the wood wind in writing full harmonies, because one 
of the advantages of the horn tone is that it blends well with that of 
almost every other instrument. Trombones, bassoons and low clari 
net tones can also be used with much beauty, and trumpets played 


softly in the low or middle register can be made to unite with clarinets 
or oboes in characteristic effects. 

Horns and trumpets are sometimes played ‘stopped’ —that is, the 
mouth of the bell is covered so as to choke the tone, and thus we get a 
new and peculiar sound. A familiar instance of the tone of a stopped 
horn is that heard when Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger’” boxes 
David’s ear and the sound mentioned is used by the composer to 
imitate the buzzing which David hears. ; 

The group of percussive instruments, known to musicians as “the 
battery,” consists of kettledrums, snare and bassdrums, bells, gongs, 
triangles, xylophones and other beaten instruments. Many of these, 
such as triangles, bassdrums, cymbals, etc., are used merely to mark 
a rhythm or give some local color, as in the use of a tambourine in 
Spanish music. The kettledrums and bells, however, have pitch and 
therefore take part in the melody or harmony. The kettledrums, 
usually called by their Italian name “tympani,” are the most import- 
ant and most frequently used of all. The older masters used two, but 
in recent compositions one often finds three and sometimes six or eight. 
The tones of these drums serve to accentuate both rhythm and har- 
mony and they can be used for many significant effects. 
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Distinctive 


Paris Model 


**The True Note of Elegance ’’ 






Astounding 
Bargain 


10" 


This $17.50 Chiffon Panama 
Princess Dress, $10.98 


We have determined to make this season our 
greatest triumph in gaining new customers by 
offering an irresistible bargain in a garment. 
Value devoid of every vestige of profit and 
figured to the lowest minimum possible even to 
the greatest producers. We want your trade. 


° 9 ° ° 
Fashion’s Favorite Spring Model 
No. 1217. It is perfect in style and symmetry. 
One piece design made of fine chiffon panama 
with the new high empire waist line, cut wi 

square front and V back to be worn over separate 





guimpe, a variety, making a handsome afternoon 
gown or dressy evening costuine. The graduated 
panel is ornate with 


Satin Bands and Buttons 
same decoration around the neck with fancy satin 
points at bust, full plaits over shoulder. 


New Long Tucked Sleeve 
with satin trimmed point andtucks. ‘The partic- 
ularly new and modish feature of this charming 
costumeisthe clinging grace around thehips beau 
tifully graduating to the correct fullness at bot- 
tom. Inverted plait and button trimming in back. 
Black, blue, brown, grey, green and red. 


Express Prepaid $10.98 


When full amount is sent with order. 
Or if you wish it sent C. O. D., send $2.00 and 
pay balance and charges on delivery. 


Bedell— La Fashion Arbiter 


Through our London and Paris representatives 
the daily evolutions in stylé are flashed to our 
designing rooms simultaneously. That is why 

Sedell is the first to meet the radical fashion 
changes. The message for Spring brings the glad 
tidings of modified designs and harmonic fash- 
ions in accord with the cultured taste of the best 
dressers. You keep in closest touch with the true 
world of Fashion through The Bedell Catalog. 


1,000,000 Bedell Garments Sold in 1908 


Our output is so great, our powerful buying fa- 
cilities reduced to such a science, we can afford to 
sell to you at prices but little more than actual cost. 


Bedell Saves You Money 


Write 
» today for 
BEDELL 





FREE 
Postpaid 


This Book 

of Fashion 

Illustrates 
the 


Latest Modes for Lowest Prices 


Everything to make you the smartest dresse 
woman in yourtown. Nobby tailored suits w 


Judge for Yourself 
from Cover to Cover 


hipless jackets — modified Directoire gow1 
dresses with Empire waist line — close sheat 
fitting skirts — all at remarkable bargains. 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE : 
As proof of our positive belief that wecan fit you 
perfectly and save you fully athird on youroutlay. 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 


If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


REMEMBER = a absolutely NO 


- order with perfect 
freedom what you desire: any Bedell garment that 
does not satisfy you fully, return promptly and we 
will refund the money. 

We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
—To your home, which means a big saving to you. 
Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 





14 West 14th Street, New York City | 
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F you were 
to look at a 


“Crown” piano 
and a piano of 
some other good 
make side by 
side, the chances 
are, that without the 
names to guide you, 
it would be difficult 
for you to select the 
better instrument. 
But the moment 


you saw the name 


“Crown, Geo. P. Bent 
Company manufactur- 
ers,’ all doubts would be 
settled. Why? 
every student of piano 
manufacture knows that 
the Crown Piano repre- 
sents the most painstak- 


Because 


ing care that can be put 
into any musical instru- 
ment. 


The prideofthismaker 
is worth more to youthan 
anything else could be. 


Remember ‘Crown, 
Geo. P. Bent Company 
manufacturers’’ means to 
you the guarantee of 
the house of Bent—from 
1797 to the last instrument 
made by a Bent each has 
been the best possible. 
Your safety lies in this pride 
of the Bents. 


Among player-pianos 
the ‘Crown Combinola” 
is the most complete in 
its possibilities of inter- 
pretation. 


Be sure to ask for our 


catalogue K and the little 
book, “How to buy a 


piano.” 


No matter where you live 
nor what you are prepared 
to pay for a piano, it will pay 
you to correspond with us 
before you buy any piano. 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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2, T WAS in the most furious 
Sr part of a driving, drench- 
ing rain and whistling 
March wind that a thrifty |} 
little woman looked across 
whi the cocoa-cups ata visiting 1] 
friend, and said, not without a twinkle 
in her eye: “The day seems spoiled for 
anything but ‘cozy-cornering,’ doesn’t 
it? But suppose we go shopping instead. | 
I need a few little things.” | 
| 

| 

1] 

| 

|] 






The friend looked bewildered. “Why, 
my dear Martha Stevens, 
would go out in this storm?” 

“J knew I should scare you,’’ said 1] 
Martha. ‘Now I just meant that we 1| 
would go shopping in the attic. You 1] 
never saw my ‘supply box,’ did you? 
Well, come on. Let me see, I want but 
tons, Hamburg edging, and some hooks 
and eyes. You see,” she went on 
they toiled upstairs, “the little things 1 
count up so much. Haven’t you ever 
congratulated yourself upon getting up 
an inexpensive little frock, and when the bill came in found a per 
fectly ghastly sum staring at you for the findings? Oh, elastic item!’ 

The friend admitted the experience. 

“So then,” went on Martha, “I just instituted the ‘supply box.’ 
Even for mending it is indispensable.” 


you never 


as 


ORTING out a key she ushered the friend into a neat little attic 
room. She drew out a box full of little brown envelopes, each 
neatly labeled, and ran them over for the friend to read: ‘Hooks 
and eyes, black, medium,” “ Buttons, small, white pearl,” “ Buttons, 
bone, white,” “Buttons, gold,” “Snappers, white, tiny,” ‘“ Finishing 
braid (feather-stitched), a yard and a half,” ‘ Bias binding, white, 
half a piece,” “Dress braid, black, two yards,” “ Embroidery cotton, 
mercerized, dull blue, coral and white.” 

“T always save odds and ends like these. They do duty over and 
over again.” Here the energetic exponent of the “supply box” pulled 
out another small box. “These are my Hamburgs and laces for fixing 
up old underwear. Now, that’s what I’m looking for,” she interrupted, 
diving after a roll of dainty insertion with edging to match. ‘They 
were on a dress that Katharine outgrew beyond all possibility of let- 
downs, and they will be lovely on that little percale 1 am making her. 

“That? Oh, that’s the millinery truck. I never keep anything that 
is defaced, soiled or worn, but these good flowers and wings and pieces 
of ribbon come into play oftener than you would think. I’ve already 
trimmed two hats for the maid this spring —one for every day and one 
for best. Poor little thing, there are a lot of things dependent upon 
her help and a new hat is a real problem. 

“Here are the pieces, all of one kind in a little roll by itself. I save 
all the large pieces of any garment just as long as the garment itself is 
extant. Many a new pair of sleeves, a new set of collar and cuffs, or a 
whole new gore, have come out of this box. When there is no longer 
any chance of needing them I have some woven into rugs, and some 
I make into dusters, and some I send to an old lady who dearly loves 
to get them for patchwork. I never let them accumulate on my hands 
after their reasonable chance of usefulness is past, even if I have to 
sell them for rags. The attic would be overrun in no time. 

“Well, now we have done all these errands and haven’t spent a cent 
nor caught a drop of rain, and it’s only nine o’clock. We've all the 
morning to sew and talk,” and gathering up the Hamburg, the buttons 
and the hooks and eyes they descended to the sewing-room. 

And if any one of us could peep I wager we’d get some good points 
on home sewing—don’t you? Martha made such a happy start—in a 
truly optimistic spirit—and we can easily surmise that she can well 
make over all sorts of things, whether the day be stormy or not. If she 
happens to see this page maybe she will be interested in what some of 
the other girls have done, too, in and out of attics. 


- JKING forward to spring and summer accessories, an Ohio girl, 
whose long pongee coat was not wearable again in its original shape, 
was able to make one very good-looking shirtwaist out of it. From the 
odd pieces she made trimming for several sets of collars, cuffs, bands 
and ruffles embroidered in soft colors. Cuff-links were made by cover- 
ing moulds with the material, embroidered, and held together by cord. 

Another girl did a clever thing with a pongee skirt. The waist to 
this dress having become hopelessly stained and the material being 
quite unmatchable, she secured a cloak pattern nearly circular in shape 
and was able to adapt the gored pongee skirt to it with a little fitting 
over the shoulders. Then with a collar and short front panels of 
Oriental trimming, the cloak was just the thing for spring and summer 
evening wear. A fine idea. 

If you need a new supply of underwear for next summer be sure to 
get together all of your faded organdies and lawns belonging to the 
family. Have a gala time some day in bleaching it, and then plan for 
the articles you need. Sometimes a dress will make a lovely slip for a 
new gown of dotted Swiss; a skirt will make a splendid petticoat or neg 
ligee; and a waist will make a corset-cover; andsoon. Butone girl had 
a different problem. She had bought the wrong material for her partic- 
ular style of beauty, and although she had it made up and wore the 
dress—a large yellow-flowered organdy—a few times, she could not 
be happy in it any more. But it was too good to bleach—we all know 
what this feeling is, don’t we, girls? Well, it happened, luckily, that 
this dress and the left-over pieces served to trim a guest-room in charm- 
ing style for the summer. The walls of the room were newly papered 
in pale gray with a conventional border in tones of green and ivory 
white. That organdy dress made simply charming dressing-table 
fixings—a candle-stand cover, candle-sh borders on the white 
Swiss curtains, and a cute little dressing-sacque for a visiting friend. 
The effect was refreshing. 


ad 


$y-the-way, a Pennsylvania girl tells us that she always places a 
few souvenir cards of the locality, already stamped, on the guest-room 
writing-table. Immediately after arriving guests enjoy mailing these 
to their home people. ie 4 

Then some of the other girls evolve the most charming kind of 
fancy-work from the left-overs. For instance. the good parts of a 
dotted Swiss dress may be cut into bandsfor trimming, and hemstitched 
or worked in fancy patterns in colored thread. A pretty trimming for 
a gingham dress is to stitch half-inch-wide cross-bars of the gingham 
over plain net. These are pretty for collars and cuffs or panel effects. 
A girl who rides a great deal made several sets of collars. ties and 
handkerchiefs of white lawn with borders of colored, dotted muslin. 
‘These were very natty with her black cloth habit. 

A new idea for linen collars which have lost their firmness and 
spread at the front is to work a long eyelet near each front end, and to 
wear a long tie around the band, bringing the ends through these eye- 
lets and drawing the collar together with a dainty bow. 
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] BY THE-WAY, if you have some odd 
| pieces of plain Swiss it is an eco- 
nomical idea to cut them into lengths 
for turnover collars, to be laundered and 
| folded, ready to wear with a silk waist for 
traveling. They can be conscientiously 
thrown away after a day’s wear. 

Another comfort to wear under a silk 
waist when traveling is a very thin muslin 
bertha, made just to fit over the 
shoulders. Several of these can be 
made of old Swiss, and they save the 
hard wear upon the neck and shoulders 
of a silk waist. 

Perhaps your silk petticoats seem to 
be hopelessly worn and ragged, but, 
unless they are too far gone, first clean 
them thoroughly, and as fashion now 
decrees that dresses must not flare at 
the bottom, make one good ruffle—not 
full—out of the two old ones. Then, if 
the seams have cut badly, reénforce 
4 them by bands of thin silk tape, or per- 

haps you can buy a remnant of silk 
muslin to match the skirt. Bands of this would be nice, and an 
under ruffle of it, too, if the old silk one is much worn. 

And there are our winter party slippers, too, so soiled. But these 
you can transform into “comfy” bedroom slippers by removing the 
high heels and having one or two taps put on by the shoemaker. Paste 
a fresh piece of linen in the sole and bronze the leather over. With a 
dainty bow they will last a long time—and are so soft and restful. And, 
of course, aprons galore and corset-covers without number can be 
made from old-style piqué skirts and partially-worn lingerie waists— 
these go without saying, as all the girls have told me. And last year’s 
cloth suits, too, with their full, plaited skirts, can be easily made over 
into this year’s style. Just study the beautifully simple modes of the 
season and you’ll be inspired to do great things in that line. 








FEW practical and helpful ideas for home sewing may not come 

amiss just now. When you havea scant pattern for a waist join the 
seams with bands of lace insertion which you may have in your lace 
box. If you do not own a patent measurer for making skirts even try 
using a small cup or tumbler which measures two or three inches in 
height. Make the material touch it as you turn up the hem all around. 
When planning a dress lay your pattern out on paper or old muslin, 
and get the exact measurements of the material needed for it. ‘Then 
you can buy an exact quantity, and allow a quarter of a yard more, if 
you like, for possible alterations. But in buying remnants of goods 
this plan is most helpful. 

The dye-pot and the water-color box are still doing their duty for 
making red suits blue, and flowers renew their last year’s blooms, 
according to the letters the girls write, and so I merely mention 
these ideas because they are still in vogue on the list of made-overs, 
and we want to keep up to date; but there are other things, heard 
recently, which opened my eyes to the uses of old leather bags and 
grips. For one thing, you can cut away the rough, worn places and 
the best pieces will serve for the soles of bedroom slippers. On these 
you sew tops of material like your kimono or bathrobe. The two sides 
of a much-worn suitcase will make a good-sized bag for overnight 
comforts. Use the leather for the bottom part, and fill in the top with 
silk to match. Finish with a draw-string of cord or leather. The 
lighter-weight leather can be most acceptably used for penwiper 
covers, folios, cardcases, baby bootees, a belt perhaps, or bands on an 
outing hat, straps, etc. And as leather polish costs so little one can by 
a single coating of it make these things look like new. There’s a fine 
chance here, too, for the girl who understands leather tooling: she 
can decorate to her heart’s content. 


Pe )R a change in subjects—a good advance idea for summer pin- 
money comes from a New Jersey girl: 

““Our town was of good size, yet there were not so many ways for 
pleasure. ‘Then came our inspiration for what we called a tea-room. 
About half a block from home Father owned a big lot which had nice 
grass and some trees on it. This he gave us permission to use. We 
had a carpenter build a summer-house with a good roof and the sides 
of plain latticework. We planted quick-growing vines around the 
outside and placed pots of box at the entrance. 

“The inside we made to look as inviting as possible with green 
wicker chairs and tea-tables with little Japanese tea-sets in green and 
blue on them. Bright-colored lanterns and flowers added color and 
a hospitable look. 

““Cne end was screened off, and from here we served refreshments. 
On the rest of our ground we set up a tennis court and two croquet sets, 
charging fifteen cents for a game of tennis and five cents for croquet. 

“We took in about ten dollars a week clear from these, and nine 
dollars from the tea-room—this was about half profit—making 
altogether fifteen dollars a week. In the five months we did this we 
made about three hundred dollars, and so had a neat little sum, after 
the expense of building and furnishing the tea-room was deducted, and 
our summer had been a happy one even if we did work.” ; 

‘‘A bonnet sale for pin-money—the chance remark of a neighbor 
started this. ‘I do think those little white sunbonnets are cunning,’ 
she said; ‘but I dislike to make them, and the ready-made ones are 
so ordinary looking.’ 

“So I got out my piece box. There were scraps of mull and Valenci- 
ennes lace, pieces of heavy linen, several short lengths of embroidery 
insertion and beading, and some large bits of plain white lawn and 
white, mercerized goods. 

“From these I made bonnets: dear little poke bonnets of heavy 
linen, the edges scalloped in white, pink or blue wash floss, the puff 
crowns of plain lawn; quaint bonnets of tiny puffs of mull joined by 
bands of lace and the whole put over a foundation of pink or blue 
lawn; dainty ‘kiss-me-quick’ bonnets, the flaring brim of lawn 
scalloped on the machine, the scallops edged with lace, and ribbon run 
through the beading that joined brim and crown to form a chou on 
each side; and plain bonnets of the mercerized goods edged with tiny 
ruffles of lawn. 

“Then I invited all my friends who were possessed of small 
daughters, nieces or sisters to ‘come and see’ on a certain afternoon. 
The price of each bonnet was plainly marked. A friend was asked to 
assist me in serving tea and wafers, and the results were highly satis- 
factory to my pocketbook and me. Not a bonnet was left. 

“Miss KENTUCKY.” 


And now I see we have a tiny bit of space left—just enough for me 
to ask the girls to send me their original recipes—not those found in 
cook-books—for home-made goodies. Don’t you think a page of these 
would be fine! Ask your mothers to write out some of theirs, too. I’ll 
buy all of the best. Sincerely always, DOLLY. 


The Ladies 
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*~“) Here are some of the fea- 
tures you would like in your 
shoes: Style, neatness, com- 
fort, protection from dampness, 


good quality and freedom from ex- 


cessive perspiration. 


I ever made them. 
= 
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shoes disappoint. 


my own 
tory it 


that 
not 


“Saito . 


As 50 


What a woman 
looks for in a shoe, I well know, 
for I sold women’s shoes before 
Later, 
I was employed ina shoe 
factory, and saw somie 
of the reasons why most 


When I started 
fac- 
Was 
my one ideal 
to make shoes 
should 
disap- 
point. [knew 


that, if they were to 


give satisfaction, I must make 
shoes that would be different; | 
must produce not only conscien 
tiously made, but designed to 
overcome shoe faults. 


Sharood’s Sanitos Shoes 


Make Walking a Pleasure 


Their distinctive feature is the 
ner sole—it is the inner sole that 
causes trouble in cheap shoes. 
My Sanitos Shoes are comfort- 
able to walk in, comfortable to 
stand in, keep out dampness and 
preserve the neat shape of 
the shoe, because they are 
shaped right and constructed 
veryvdifferent/y from the inner 
soles of most women’s shoes. 
Sharood’s Sanitos Shoes 
give you full pleasure and 
benefit of walking, be- 
cause the shoe elps 
you. The 
springs and 
ylelds with the 
foot. Note, in 
illustration at 
top of this col- 
umn, how easily 
the sole bends 
in one hand. 


Sharood’s Sanitos Shoes 
Are Easy to Stand In 


It’s like standing on velvet turf, so grateful 
to the foot is the special inner sole of this 
shoe, made from layers of soit, strony 
chrome tanned leather, prepared cork and 
canvas, combined to form the lightest, 
strongest, most flexible, resilient sole ever 
used in a shoe. 


The Sanitos Sole is 
Lighter in Weight 
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than the soles of ordinary shoes, yet 
amply strong and unusually sott 


and pliable. The spec 
ner of construction 
the most durable as 


makes it 

well 

I Invite Every 
Woman 
ures of 


Sanitos Shoes. 
f no dealer in 
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Pg Cant: 
BSS $3” Sanitos Shoes in 
ly send 
pair, prepaid, on receipt of price ($3.50 

will guarantee to refund your money ik 
are not absolutely satisfied with them. 


HOW TO GET A PAIR FREE 


you a 
and 
you 





‘your dealer does not carry SANITOS S 
tn stock send us his name and tf we have 
tealer in your town and we can induce you 
dealer to put in a trial stoe f adozen pat 
we will include in his first shipurent a paw 


hoes for you, free. 












Send for Catalogue of Latest Models. 
Styles suitable for every occasion, 


CHARLES K. SHAROOD, Pres. 
SHAROOD SHOE 
CORPORATION 


340 Broadway 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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AD taste in hats is more often the outcome 
of lack of knowledge than a deliberate 
breach of taste. For some curious and inex- 

plicable reason most women seem to realize what 
suits them in clothes, but when it comes to hats 
their sense of what is suitable, becoming and in 
good taste is forgotten in the mistaken idea of 
“style.” Fads or exaggerated types of hats should 
be avoided by the woman of discretion and good 
taste, since in most cases a fad has been created for 
some special type of woman and cannot be worn 
by the majority. If there is one part of a woman’s 
dress that should be personal it is her hat—a point 











1 which should never be overlooked if good taste is 
| to be considered. 
Fashions in hats are all very well up toa certain 

















| style. 


point, but you must remember that fashion is a 

. flexible thing, while a woman’s face, her color, her 
age and the general proportions of her head—these 
are not flexible! For instance, there must be for 
each woman one shape that is more becoming * 
than others: this shape, or its general proportions, 
should never be completely changed by any 
sudden transformation of fashion. Of course, it 
can follow in some degree the fashions of the day, 
but bold, sharp changes which are unbecoming 
should never be made. Good taste in hats consists 
in looking your best and in suiting yourself so that 
the hat is a part of your individuality and har- 
monizes with the line and the proportions of your 
head. The mere arrangement of the trimming and 
the color are of secondary importance. 


. us take up the types of hats shown on this 
page. The first illustration shows a contrast 
between the hats of a ‘young, middle-aged 
woman” to whom a toque is suitable and becom- 
ing. The woman of good taste and wisdom wears 
a soft hat that fits her head and frames her face 
with an irregular line which is simple and quite in 
Her hat is a part of herself, and there are no 
discrepancies between it and her head: where one 
leaves off the other begins, without accentuat ng 
any point of trimming or shape. A woman of this 
age needs all the softness that can be given by her 
hair and hat. But look at the picture opposite: 
every line is exaggerated and hard and makes the 
woman look her worst. The hat seems detached, 
and on bad terms with her and with her head—a 
form of ornamentation in very poor taste. 


N THE second illustration is shown a large but 

simple hat properly worn, fitted to the size of 
the head, and suitably trimmed. The woman in 
the opposite illustration wears a hat that does not 
fit her head and in no way suits her personality 
its trimming massed in an overweighted, top-heavy 
and clumsy fashion in the front. It is all in the 
worst possible taste, to say nothing of its lack of 
comfort and becomingness. 


HE third hat on the left is a large, dressy hat 
for the afternoon, trimmed with ostrich feathers, 


~~} and one which when in good taste forms a finish to 
the costume and throws becoming shades and lines 
Jj around the face. It is a very personal part of one’s 


self, and is not striking in its elaborateness and 
trimmings. Asa contrast in this case we have the 
befeathered hat opposite, so overtrimmed and so 

lie ill-fitting that this alone strikes you, and the charm 
of the head is quite lost. There is enough trim- 
ming for half a dozen hats, and the hat—as the 
French so aptly put it—‘‘says nothing”: all is lost 
in a confusion of bad taste. 


|* THE fourth illustration we have a young and 
pretty person who makes her hat a part of her- 
self. It is not a hideous ornamentation perched on 
the top of her head —~as in the picture on the right— 
which is worn with the mistaken idea that it is quite 
the newest fashion. This girl has totally overlooked 
the fact that what seemed attractive in the shop 
window is a grotesque perversion of good taste, 
quite unbecoming to her own head. A small hat is 
one of those intimate and personal parts of dressing 
that should possess the quality of suitability, and 
one should never forget that it is a hat, whose 
object is to cover the head, and not a separate 
ornament. A hat is worn for a purpose quite as 
much as a coat is, or a pair of gloves, and when it 
loses this quality of utility it quarrels w 


——o! 


ith common 
sense, which is the foundation upon which good 
taste stands. 

ND last we have the very large hat. Now a big 

hat is especially dear to most women for the 

reason that it is usually becoming. Though a hat 
may be as large as you choose in its silhouette, 
there is no reason why the trimmings as well 
should be large. The beauty of a large hat is in 
the line of the hat itself, and the simpler the line 
of a large thing the better, from architecture to 
millinery. One of these two illustrations shows 
great sim plic ity, while the other one—the huge 
structure opposite—is weighed down with trim 
mings; moreover, it is worn down on the head, 
which gives a top heavy, awkward look. The 
hat as a whole is quite out of keeping with the 
small and pretty face below it 
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Designed 


Suits 
Made to 


Measure 


FREE Samples 
of Suitings 


| $1474 
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FASHION BOOK 
Beautifully FREE Illustrated 


This intensely interesting book will attract the 
attention of men and women all over the United 
States. Allof our old customers, among them prob- 
ably some of your friends, will | have one and we 
know you will want a copy for your home too. 

If you do not know about MACY’S Semi-Annual 
450 page FASHION BOOK AND HOUSEHOLD 
CATALOG ask one of your friends what they think 
about the beautiful illustrations and descriptions of 
men’s and women’s and children’s wearing apparel 
and house furnishings. 


Read About 
New r Opring Styles 
MA New Model Costumes 
Men's Ss igh Rand Department 
Boys’ “ “ 
Girls’ * id 
MACY’S Jewelry Department 
MACY’S Paris Office 


2000 articles conveniently indexed. 








In this new and handsome edition of our Fashion 

ook you are offered exactly the same new styles 
and the same qualities and the same low prices 
you would enjoy if you visited New York and made 
your selection in any one of the 85 fully equipped 
dep: irtme ans of MAGY’S great store on Broadway, 
34th to 35th Streets — the largest Dry Goods and 
Dep Ante nt Store under one roof in America. 


Write a Postal 


Do it to-di better do it now Jus id your Name and 

address and say | want one of « ps mdaonie 450 page 

| illustrated Spring and Summer Fashion Books. We will 
send it to you free, postage prepaid. 


| H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions are Their Low Prices 
| Macys 


R.H. Macy & Co., Dept.314, Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts., New York 











| NOW is the time 


to have 
your Panama cleaned, 
pressed and retrimmed. 








Father’s 


Renewed for 
old wife or 


Panama daughter 
Since 1840 we have made a specialty of 
renovating and refinishing Panama hats. 
Our special finish not only equals new but 
gives an appearance of fineness found only 
in the higher grades of new Panamas. 
Hats not injured with acid 
Price $2. Write for circular showing different 
styles, and telling how to send your old hat. 
Children’s straw hats renovated, 


JOHN W. CALVER & CO. 








i 704 Arch Street Philadelphia 
—SS = Established 1840 








Crapo Italian Towels, —— 
Toweling and Dress Linens 


are bleached on the grass in the sun. 

They are a luxury, not as regard pele. but be- 

se of their exclusiveness and thorough 
satisfaction which the using of the ‘gives. 








Towels, for general 1 st no other 
nen towels yet they will wean y 3. 
~The Colors in dress line: t d plain,are 
fast because th is dyed t t Zz woven 
precisely tl the ri Sil rug. ! 
SanitER 4 ie ta | 
] t torsix | 
The pein M. Crane Linen Store | 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y., and 3% 
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By Annie Payson Call, Author of “Power Through Re 


OMMY, don’t do that. 
annoys your grandfather.” 

“Well, why should he be annoyed ? 
I am doing nothing wrong.” 

ZB: “T know that, and it hurts me to ask 
web, you, but you know how he will feel if he 
sees you doing it, and you know that troubles me.” 

Reluctantly and sullenly Tommy stopped. Tommy’s 
mother looked strained and worried and discontented. 
Tommy had an expression on his face akin to that of 
a smouldering volcano. 

If any one had taken a good look at the grandfather 
it would have been very clear that ‘Tommy was his 
own grandson, and that the old man and the child 
were acting and reacting upon one another in a way 
that was harmful to both; although the injury was, of 
course, worse to the child, for the grandfather had toughened. 


You know it 





The 
grandfather thought he loved his little grandson, and the grandson, at 
times, would not have acknowledged that he did not love his grand- 
father. At other times, with childish frankness, he said he “hated him.” 
But the worst of this situation was that although the mother loved 
her son, and loved her father, and sincerely thought that she was the 
family peacemaker, she was all the time fanning the antagonism. 


Here is a Contrast to This Little Story: Anold uncle came into the 
family of his nephew to live, late in life, and with a record behind him 
of whims and crotchets in the extreme. The father and mother talked 
it over. Uncle James must come. He had lost all his money. There 
was no one else to look after him, and they could not afford to support 
him elsewhere where he would be comfortable. They took it into 
account, without offense, that it was probably just as much a cross to 
Uncle James to come as it was to them to have him. They took no 
pose of magnanimity such as: ‘Of course we must be good and offer 
Uncle James a home,” and “How good we are to do it!” Uncle 
James was to come because it was the only thing for him to do. The 
necessity was to be faced and fought and conquered, and they had 
three strong, self-willed little children to face it withthem. ‘They had 
sense enough to see that if faced rightly it would do only good to the 
children, but if made a burden to groan over it would make their 
home a “hornets’ nest.”” They agreed to say nothing to the children 
about Uncle James’s peculiarities, but to await developments. 

Children are always delighted at a visit from a relative, and they 
welcomed their great-uncle with pleasure. It was not three days, how- 
ever, before every one of the three was crying with dislike and hurt 
feelings and anger. Then was the time to begin the campaign. 


The Mother, With a Happy Face, called the three children to her, 
and said: ‘‘Now listen, children. Do you suppose I like Uncle 
James’s irritability any better than you do?” 

“No,” came in a chorus; ‘we don’t see how you stand it, Mother.” 

Then she said: “Now look here, boys, do you suppose that Uncle 
James likes his snapping any better than we do?” 

“If he does not like it why does he do it?’”’ answered the boys. 

“TY cannot tell you that; that is his business and not yours or mine,” 
said the mother; “but I can prove to you that he does not like it. 
Bobby, do you remember how you snapped at your brother yesterday, 
when he accidentally knocked your house over?”’ 

“Yes!” replied Bobby. 

“Did you feel comfortable after it?” 

“You bet I didn’t,” was the quick reply. 

“Well,” answered the mother, “you boys stop and think just how 
disagreeable it is inside of you when you snap, and then think how 
it would be if you had to feel like that as much as Uncle James does.” 

“By golly, but that would be bad,”’ said the twelve-year-old. 

“Now, boys,’? went on the mother, “you want to relieve Uncle 
James’s disagreeable feelings all you can, and don’t you see that you 
increase them when you do things to annoy him? His snappish feel- 
ings are just like a sore that is smarting and aching all the time, and 
when you get in their way it hurts as if you rubbed the sore. Keep out 
of his way when you can, and when you can’t and he snaps at you, 
say: ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ like gentlemen, and stop doing what 
annoys him; or get out of his way as soon as you can.” 

Uncle James never became less snappish. But the upright, manly 
courtesy of those boys toward him was like fresh air on a mountain, 
especially because it had become a habit and was all as a matter of 
course. The father and mother realized that Uncle James had, uncon- 
sciously, made men of their boys as nothing else in the world could 
have done, and had trained them so that they would grow up tolerant 
and courteous toward all human peculiarities. 


Many Times a Gracious Courtesy toward the “trying member” 
will discover good and helpful qualities that we had not guessed 
before. Sometimes after a little honest effort we find that it is our- 
selves who have been the trying members, and that the other one 
has been the member tried. Often it is from two members of the 
family that the trying element comes. Two sisters may clash, and 
they will generally clash because they are unlike. Suppose one sister 
moves and lives in big swings, and the other in minute details. Of 
course when these extreme tendencies are accented in each the selfish 
temptation is for the larger mind to lapse into carelessness of details, 
and for the smaller mind to shrink into pettiness, and as this process 
continues the sisters get more and more intolerant of each other, and 
farther and farther apart. But if the sister who moves in the big 
swings will learn from the other to be careful in details, and if the 
smaller mind will allow itself to be enlarged by learning from the 
habitually broader view of the other, each will grow in proportion, and 
two women who began life as enemies in temperament can end it as 
happy friend 

There are similar cases of brothers who clash, but they are not so 
evident, for when men do not agree they leave one another alone. 
Women do not seem to be able to do that. It is good to leave one 
another alone when there is t! lashing tendency, but it is better to 


conquer the clashing and lear ‘TEE, 

So long as the normal course of life leads me to live with some 
one who rubs me the wrong way Iam not free until I have learned to 
live with that some one in quiet content. er gain my freedom by 
running away. The bondage is i 1e always, so long as the other 
person’s presence can rouse it. The only way is to fight it out inside of 
one’s self. When we can get the « odperation of the other so much the 
better. But no one’s codperation 


per is necessary fe 5 to find our own 
freedom, and with it an intelligent, tolerant kindline 


“Mother, You Take That Seat. MN 
sun comes in that window. 
mother get to her seat.” 

The young woman was yery much in earnest in seeing that her 
mother had a comioriable seat, that she had not the discomfort of 
the hot sun, that the children made way for her so that she could 
move into her seat comfortably. All her words were thoughtful 


o, not that one, Mother—the 
Children, move aside and let yourgrand- 
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and courteous, but the spirit and the tone of her words 
were quite the reverse of courteous. If some listener 
with his eyes shut had heard the tone without under- 
standing the words he might easily have thought that 
the woman was talking to a little dog. 

Poor ‘‘ Mother”? trotted into her seat with the air of a 
little dog who was so well trained that he did at once 
what his mistress ordered. It was very evident that 
“Mother’s” will had been squeezed out of her and 
trampled upon for years by her dutiful daughter, who 
looked out always that ‘‘ Mother” had the best, without 
the first scrap of respect for ‘‘Mother’s” free, human 
soul, 

The grandchildren took the spirit of their mother’s 
words rather than the words themselves, and treated 
their grandmother as if she were a sort of traveling idiot 
tagged on to them, to whom they had to be decently respectful when- 
ever their mother’s eye was upon them, and whom they ignored 
entirely when their mother looked the other way. 

It so happened that I was sitting next to this particular mother 
who had been poked into a comfortable seat by her careful daughter. 
And, after a number of other suggestions had been poked at her with 
a view to adding to her comfort, she turned to me and in a quaint, 
confidential way, with the gentle voice of a habitual martyr, and at 
the same time a twinkle of humor in her eye, she said: “They think, 
you know, I don’t know anything.”’ 

And after that we had a little talk about matters of the day which 
proved tome that “Mother”? had a mind broader and certainly more 
quiet than her daughter. I studied the daughter with interest after 
knowing “Mother” better, and her habitual strain of voice and 
manner were pathetic. By making a care of her mother instead of a 
companion, she was not only guilty of disrespect to a soul which, 
however weak it may have been in allowing itself to be directed in all 
minor matters, had its own firm principles which were not overridden 
nor even disturbed by the daughter’s dominance. If the daughter 
had only dropped her strain of care and her habit of “‘bossing”’ she 
would have found a true companion in her mother, and would have 
been a healthier and happier woman herself. 


In Pleasant Contrast to This is the story of a family which had 
an old father who had lost his mind entirely, and had grown 
decrepit and childish in the extreme. The sons and daughters 
tended him like a baby and loved him with gentle, tender respect. 
There was no embarrassment for his loss of mind, no thought of being 
distressed or pained by it, and because his children took their father’s 
State so quietly and without shame, every guest who came took it in 
the same way, and there was no thought of keeping the father out of 
sight. He sat in the living-room in his comfortable chair, and always 
one child or another was sitting right beside him with a smiling face. 
Instead of being a trying member of the family, as happens in so many 
cases, this old father seemed to bring content and rest to his children 
through their loving care for him. 

Very often—I might almost say always—the trying member of the 
family is trying only because we make her so by our attitude toward 
her, let her be grandmother, mother or maiden aunt. Even the pro- 
verbial mother-in-law grows less difficult as our attitude toward her is 
relieved of the strain of detesting everything she does, and expecting 
to detest everything that she is going to do. With every trying friend 
we have, if we yield to him in all minor matters we find the settling of 
essential questions wonderfully less difficult. 


A Son had a Temper and the girl he married had a temper. The 
mother loved her son with the selfish love with which so many mothers 
burden their children, and thought that he alone of all men had a 
right to lose his temper. Consequently she excused her son and 
blamed her daughter-in-law. If there were a mild cyclone roused 
between the two married people the son would turn to his mother to 
hear what a martyr he was and what misfortune he had to bear in 
having been so easily mistaken in the woman he married. Thus the 
mother-in-law, who felt that she was protecting her poor son, was really 
breeding dissension between two people who could have been the best 
possible friends all their lives. 

The young wife very soon became ashamed of her temper and 
worked until she conquered it, but it was not until her mother-in-law 
had been out of this world for years that her husband discovered what 
he had lost in turning away from his wife’s friendship, and it was only 
by the happy accident of severe illness that he ever discovered his 
mistake at all, and gained freedom from the bondage of his own temper 
enough to appreciate his wife. 

If, however, the wife had yielded in the beginning not only to her 
husband’s bad temper but also to the antagonism of her mother-in- 
law, which was, of course, annoying in many petty ways, she might have 
gained her husband’s friendship, and it is possible that she might, 
moreover, have gained the friendship of her mother-in-law. 


The Best Rule With Regard to All Trying Members of the family 
is to yield to them always in non-essentials; and when you disagree in 
essentials stick to the principle which you believe to be right, but 
Stick to it without resistance. Believe your way, but make yourself 
willing that the trying member should believe her way. Make an 
opportunity of what appears to be a limitation, and, believe me, your 
trying member can become a blessing to you. 

I go further than that—I truly believe that to make the best of life 
every family should have a trying member. When we have no trying 
member of our family, and life goes along smoothly, as a matter of 
course, the harmony is very liable to be spurious, and a sudden test 
will all at once knock such a family into discord, much to the surprise 
of every member. When we go through discord to harmony, and once 
get into step, we are very likely to keep in step. 

Be willing, then, make yourself willing, that the trying member 
should bein the way. Hope that she will stay in your family until you 
have succeeded in dropping not only all resistance to her being there, 
but every resistance to her various ways in detail. Bring her annoying 
Ways up to your mind voluntarily when you are away from her. If 
you do that you will find all the resistances come with them and you 
can relax out of the strain then and there. You will find that when 
you get home or come down io breakfast in the morning (for many 
resistances are voluntarily thrown off in the night) you will have a 
pleasanter feeling toward the trying member, and it comes so spon- 
taneously that you will be surprised yourself at the absence of the 
strain of resistance in you. 

Believe me when I say this: the yielding in the non-essentials, 
Singularly enough, gives one strength to refuse to yield in principles. 
But we must always remember that if we want to find real peace, 
while we refuse to yield in our own principles so long as we believe 
them to be true, we must be entirely willing that others should differ 
from us in belief. 





NOTE —This is the sixth article in this series by Miss Call. The next one will 
appear in ap early number of The Journal. 
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14123 —These Rose Groups Would Make a Charming Frieze Around 
the Top of a Room, and They are Also Suitable on a Fabric 


TENCILING, aside from 
making the design, is almost 
entirely a mechanical opera- 

tion. A knowledge of color, of 
course, helps in its execution, but, 
beyond that, taste and a little 
manual skill are all that are neces- 
sary to make amateur work suc- 
cessful. 

Stenciling is done for the most 
part with dyes, and this is quite a 
different matter from using paint 
on fabrics. The dyes for this 
work are of a special sort made 
for the purpose, and are not those 
which are used for dipping fabrics 
to change their color as a whole. 
It is quite possible to use artist’s 
oil paints for stencil work, but 
they should be very much diluted, 
because the color should sink into 
the fabric and not in any case 
seem like paint. It should unite 
with the woof and warp of the 
fabric in such a way as to seem 
to be an integral part of it and 
not an additional decoration. 

In addition to the dyes we need 
for stenciling bristle brushes and 
what is known as waxed stencil 
paper. If the regular stencil 
paper cannot be obtained it is 
quite possible to use a heavy 
Manila paper, after having coated 
it with a coat of shellac. 


“HE design should be trans 
ferred to the paper, which 
should then be pinned smoothly 
on adrawing-board. Weare now 
ready to cut the stencil. This is 
generally done with a Sloyd knife, 
the handle of which should be 
grasped in the right hand and the 
blade guided with the left hand. 
The knife should be held in a 


14123—These Pine Cones May be Done in Monochrome on Scrim 
or Muslin Curtains, or as a Study in Green and Brown 











The Stencil Should 
be Cut Witha Sloyd 
Knife Held at an 
Easy Angle and 
Guided Steadily. 
A Clean-Cut Edge 
is Essential and Yet 
it Need Not be an 
Absolutely Hard 
E.dge, Especially in 
Such a Stencil as 
the Cone Design 





14123—The Cone 
and Bird Design on 
the Left is an Ex- 
ample of a Fine 
Stencil 


Below is a Stencil 
Showing the Cor- 
ner Which Must be 
Joined on the 
Diagonal 

















nearly upright position. This is very clearly shown in the illustration. 
It requires a very firm and steady grasp to cut the stencil perfectly true 
and straight. The « utting should be done clean and sharp, and when 
this is finished and the paper released the design will drop out, leav 


ing the stencil ready for use. 
The stencil is cut as a repeat 


that is, one full unit of the design 


should be cut as shown in the two stencils here given. ‘The fish design 
illustrates a nice management on the corner. 


bene 


The Swallows Will be Very Airy and 


Pretty on Light Curtains 





14123—Here the Roots are Managed 


as a Form of Conventional Border 





The stencil should be 
laid on the fabric in the 
desired position. A sheet 
of blotting-paper should be 
placed under the fabric in 
order to absorb the super 
fluous moisture. The sten- 
cil should be fastened with 
headless pins. Itis possi 
ble to remove the head from 
the pins by clamping them 
in the hinge of a pair of 
scissors. The advantage of 
having the pins without 
heads is that when one see 
tion of the stenciling is fin 
ished the stencil may be 
lifted without removing the 
pins and the fabric is thus 
kept in place. ‘The stencil 
should then be transferred 
to the next position. This 
may be easily done by drop- 
ping it over the last row of 





14123—Lamp Mats of This Sort on Monk’s Cloth or Heavy Brown 
Linen are Very Useful and are Most Suitable With Mission Furniture 








pins, which are standing at each 
end of the design which has 
already been stenciled. It is an 
advantage to do this work on a 
large table so that the stencil—if 
used in a border, for instance— 
may be lifted and placed consecu- 
tively without disturbing the 
fabric. 

When the stencil is in position 
fill the brush with color and rub 
it into the interstices or spaces of 
the design. Hold the brush in an 
almost perpendicular position. 

Stencil dyes can be modified and 
mixed, very much as one would 
mix water-color paint. They are 
used with water and are in fact 
quite similar to water-colors. A 
good palette is vermilion, raw 
sienna, lemon-yellow and crimson. 
With these colors almost any 
effect can be produced. 


TENCILING is likely to be 
more successful on light- 
colored fabrics than on a dark 
background. The best textiles for 
this work are linens—especially 
the wiry, natural-colored crashes 
Russian crash, burlaps, scrims, 
unbleached muslin and even a 
good quality of cheesecloth. 
Pongee is also very satisfactory. 
Velours and some dark-colored 
materials may be prettily stenciled 
by the use of certain diluted acids 
which, instead of adding color, 
fade the color of the material and 
leave a kind of frostwork effect. 
A great deal of spirit can be had 
in stencil work. It has the charac 
teristic known as breadth in art. 
Usually things which are quickly 
done are perishable and to some 
extent tawdry, but this is not the 


case with stenciling. Itis ratherasuggestion, and a very good and accu 


rate suggestion, in flat design 


a kind of decoration which, if more fully 


developed, would lead up to something quite elaborate and complete 
There is no more charming way to emphasize stenciling than to 


touch it out with a little embroidery. 


It gives the work a certain life 


and brightness which the flat color lacks. Just a few long and short 
stitches on the high lights is all that is necessary to increase and 
strengthen it and take away any monotony which a large stenciled 


fabric is likely to have. 
Sometimes a little outlin 
ing in floss is very effective, 
and darning stitches are 
also suitable, and in the 
shadows, if one cares to 
embroider these also, seed 
ing is a good method. 

So many have asked if 
the amateur may under 
take stenciling. Certainly 
she may, with a good deal 
of confidence, because the 
method is so absolutely 
simple that any one witha 
steady hand can produce 
beautiful effects with a 
little work and small ex 
pense. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will 
answer by mail any questions in 
regard to stencil ork, but 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 


ould be inclosed. 
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14123—Use This Basket Either as a 


Repeat or as a Corner Motit 





A Bright, Iridescent Effect May be Had in This Fish Design by Using 
Blue and Green Floss to Accentuate the Stencil 





Transfer patterns '-- the six numbered designs shown on this page are included in one pattern (No. 14123) which can 
Order by number from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 


he supplied on 
by mail, inc! 


of its price, fijteen cents, post-free. 
vice to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Don’t Buy 





Silver 





Butter Spreaders 


Let us give you a full set free 
—a set that would cost you 
$3.00 in the jewelry stores. 

















These Butter-Spreaders are Wm. 
Rogers & Sons’ famous AA triple 
plate. 

Nothing on any table today is 
more dainty — more refined. 

And these are of the Armour lily 
pattern — the prettiest pattern of all. 

It is a special design, copyrighted 
by Armour & Co. Other concerns 
make similar offers, but from stock 
patterns. Ours is an exclusive pattern. 
You cannot buy anything like it. 

Sooner or later you'll want Butter- 
Spreaders. Why not get them now? 

Simply send us one top from a 
small jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
or send the paper certificate under- 
neath. Send with it 10c to cover 
the cost of packing and carriage. 

We'll then send you one of these 
beautiful Spreaders. 


For six tops or certificates and 10c with 
each, we'll send you a full half dozen 
Thus by simply paying the 
carriage and packing charges, ycu get a 
$3.00 set of these silver Spreaders free. 


armours 
ee 


BEEF 


We do this because we want you to know 
what it means to use Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Not in the sick-room—not for beef 
tea, but in the kitchen for adding new 
flavor and richness to every meat dish. 

‘The Germans and French use fifty times 
as much as Americans do. That is one 
of the reasons why they're supposed to be 
better cooks. 

See how rich and delicious it makes 
your brown gravies. Learn what it adds 
to “left-overs.”’ 

When you know, you won't allow the 
cook to prepare one meal without it. 

Use Armour’s, because it has four times 
the strength. Armour’s goes four times 
as far. ‘The directions are always— 


Use One-Fourth as Much 


Armour’s is concentrated. 

So don’t judge Armour’s by extracts of 
beef which are but one-fourth as good. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. 

We are making this offer for your good 
and ours. 

If you don’t buy fifteen times six jars 
in the future, we'll lose on the six you do 
buy. For the Spreaders we give are 
worth more than you pay for the extract. 

But use one jar and you'll use a hundred 
and then a hundred more. 

For you won't get along without Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, once you taste a dish fla- 
vored with it—once you know what it saves. 

So buy your first jal o! the druggist or 
grocer today. 

Send your first top or certificate for the 
first Butter-Spreader 

Judge by that Spreader if you wani 
the rest to make up this elegant Rogers 
set. When sending the tops, addr 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. A. 


ARMOUR 4w> COMPANY 
_@ 
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4 NEW YORK man presents a case that 
* could be duplicated in many respects in 
the experiences of thousands of business 
and professional men of today. It is that 
~ of a physician and is chiefly of interest 
*, because this man was determined not to 
He succeeded in getting out. 


Ne at's 
keep on in the old rut. 
He writes me: 

“The last of October, 1906, my heart rate in the 
morning when I was quiet and seated was usually as 


high as 84. It bothered me if I went up a single flight 
of stairs. Under slight exertion my heart would run up 
to 120, and become weak. For this reason I rarely, if 
ever, ran. Most of the time I had a more or less dull } 
headache, and every week or two I had a headache Cz 

of the so-called ‘nervous’ type. At these times my 

eyes were painfully sensitive to the light; my head would throb with 
intense pain; I could do no work. These headaches would be 
relieved for a little time by the use of drugs like phenacetin, but each 
drug in turn wore out quickly. From boyhood I had suffered from 
headaches, and my father and grandfather suffered similarly. My 
grandfather broke down at thirty-five with headaches. Whether or not 
they were of the same type as mine I do not know. 

“My own family physician, who also knew my father and has 
followed my case for many years, advised me to try living on a diet free 
from ‘purins’—that is, cutting out ripe peas and beans, all meats, and 
tea, coffee and chocolate. He himself was a man who had been accus- 
tomed to eating meat very freely, and his heart rate had so increased 
that it bothered him when riding his bicycle. By going without meat 
he had brought his heart back to normal and could again enjoy long, 
severe rides, which was his particular way of recreation and enjoyment. 

“For the sake of the experiment and without any undue expectation 
of its benefiting me I stopped eating meat, ripe peas and beans; I also 
stopped the drinking of coffee, tea and chocolate. I did not swear off 
on anything else; continued to partake as freely as I liked of milk, 
cheese, butter, eggs, grains, bacon, fat of any kind, salads, fruits, and 
even of Welsh rarebit, as well as of all vegetables. This program I 
resolved to put into operation for a month. 

“Before the month was up my heart rate had dropped to 74. I did 
not get out of breath in going up two flights of stairs. I had but one 
headache, and what was more important, my head was clear most of 
the time. I felt alittle less need of sleep, but I slept all that I could; 
in fact, I have always done so, as I know that my danger is in the direc- 
tion of overwork. But instead of sleeping eight hours and a half or nine 
hours I found seven hours and a half or eight hours quite sufficient. 
My strength had not diminished in any respect. My working capacity 
certainly had increased. 

“It is now two years later. I have, with occasional exceptions, 
continued the diet started at the beginning. I used to have occasional 
stiffnesses, particularly in the back and neck, which made movement 
painful. These have entirely disappeared. I thought that these were 
rheumatic. I used to have severe pains in my eyeballs during a head- 
ache; these have disappeared. 

““My wife also had stiffness in the arms and back; but since taking 
up the new diet she has been free from all lameness. 

““Headaches have been of more or less frequent occurrence among 
our five children. The new diet has greatly altered the frequency of 
these troubles. 

““We were never large meat-eaters. I usually ate a little meat at 
breakfast, none at all at luncheon, and an ordinary amount—say a 
single slice of roast beef—for dinner. Several times during the year I 
tried resuming an ordinary diet. Two days of eating meat would result 
in a severe headache on the third or fourth day, pain in the eyeballs, 
stiffness in the back of the neck, and a higher heart rate—in short, all 
the old symptoms.” 


“The Chief Danger of Old Age” 


T WOULD be easily possible to cite a large number of similar cases. 

If men who live fairly well will take their heart rates while sitting at 
dinner many of them will find that the heart is running between 80 and 
go. They will discover that the small artery which runs across each 
temple is a little more prominent than it should be in middle life, and 
by pressure with the finger it will feel somewhat stiffer than it should 
feel. These men cannot easily run up and down stairs, or do any work 
involving severe activity. Their hearts are more or less irritable and 
their arteries are less elastic than they should be normally. If these 
symptoms go on and become worse the persons will die—barring acci- 
dent—from apoplexy or some other form of degeneration due to hard- 
ening of the arteries, or of heart failure or kidney disease. This 
happens so often that this associated chain of phenomena is com- 
monly called “the chief danger of old age.” ‘Keep the arteries 
soft” is becoming a saying among those who understand. 

How far this result of cutting from the diet those parts that contain 
the larger part of the so-called “‘purins” would tend to be beneficial 
we do not yet know, because there is so much connected with the chem- 
istry of food processes about which we have as yet insufficient knowl- 
edge. But there have been established within the last five years facts 
which are sufficient for us to say almost with the certainty of being 
right that a man with a heart rate of 80 or above and arteries a little 
harder than normal should cut down on all foods containing purins, 
namely, ripe peas and beans, meat, tea, coffee and chocolate; that his 
efficiency and vitality will increase greatly under this changed diet, and 
that he need have no fear of being inadequately nourished, of being 
weaker and less able to carry on intense work and for long hours. 

Then, too, there seems to be a decided advantage on the side of 
endurance to the purin-free eaters. They feel less fatigue toward the 
end of the day, and there is less of conscious need of a stimulant in the 
middle of the day. 

It may be thought that the program suggested would be difficult to 
carry out. One need only try to see how simple and practicable it is. 
It does not require much hardship. Breakfast, for instance, may be a 
cereal, toast, two eggs, and a milk. A teaspoonful of coffee 
will flavor the milk, if the taste of his coffee that he 
cannot do without it. A busy man, who gives only a few minutes to 
his luncheon, would better take a bowl of bread and milk, or milk and 
crackers, with perhaps a cheese sandwich, or something of that nature. 
For dinner let him eat bread and butter rather steadily when not other- 
wise occupied, chewing them thoroughly; take any vegetable soup; 
make much of the vegetables and side-dishes, and quietly avoid eating 
meat. He can pick away at it a little, if he wants to, and tear it up so as 
to make it look as if it had been eaten. There is no need whatever for 
embarrassment here. 

But what about the people whose heart rate is normal, who have as 
et no hard arteries, who do not have headaches, stiff necks, irritable 
earts? The best thing for them to do is to avoid getting into the con- 

dition that I have described. Avoidance of these conditions is best 
attained by the same steps that a person takes to get out of them, 
namely, to avoid those articles of diet that produce that state. 
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Most of us who live in the city and “eat whatever we 
feel like”? come to grief—sometimes sooner, sometimes 
later. City residence was not planned for when our 
human appetities were brought into being. The things 
that suit our instinctive cravings are so because they 
suited also the needs of our prehistoric ancestors. The 
cravings have remained much the same; but not so the 
needs. Our prehistoric ancestors— indeed, for that mat- 
ter, our ancestors of only two or three generations back 

used their muscles more or less constantly. A busi- 
ness man of today, living in town, spending his day in 
the office or the store, going back and forth by elevated 
or trolley car, uses his muscles only in small, petty, un- 
exhausting ways; whereas he uses his brain and nervous 
system in the most exacting ways and under constant 
pressure. Is it logical to suppose that he will need his 
various foods in the same proportions as of old? Instinct is inade- 
quate now. 

It is pretty certain that people who have a large amount of muscular 
work to do have to eat meat. Wrestlers, boxers, football players, cow- 
boys—they do not thrive well on a diet from which meat is excluded. 
An oarsman in training will eat with relish and benefit a piece of steak 
as large as a man’s hand, three times a day. 

Meat contains vigorous stimulants, and after a good meal of suitably- 
cooked roast beef or beefsteak a man feels energetic. The meat is 
digested promptly—it goes into the system and is ready to do its work 
immediately—but the speed with which it gets into the system is 
a pretty good measure of the speed with which its power wanes. 


Why Many Middle-Aged Men are in Poor Health 


ANY middle-aged business men are in poor physical condition. 
This is the natural result of a physically inactive life, which has re- 
tained habits of eating that belong only to an active life outdoors. It 
is certain that we eat more meat than can be of benefit to us. Meat 
for breakfast, meat for luncheon, meat for dinner. And so much of it! 
Could anything be more absurd, considered on the basis of a well- 
balanced diet, than the ordinary table d’héte meal of an American hotel: 
meat the central feature of all but two or three of the eight courses? 
For the majority of women in charge of households the practical 
problem is not that of providing the best form of nourishment to 
muscle-workers, but to men whose habits of life are chiefly sedentary. 
A small quantity of meat once a day is as much as almost any per- 
son no matter how robust in health can benefit by unless his occupa- 
tion is preéminently muscular. Children who are “getting their 
growth” need a generous supply of proteid in their food; but I would 
not usually allow them meat more than once a day. 

At first sight it may appear to many as if this change would result in 
making the menu much more barren and less attractive. In reality it 
is only a change of emphasis: taking meat out of its place of honor— 
for which it does not make good its claim—and giving that place to 
something quite as well able to hold it and far more deserving. Women 
who have the direction of a home table will find a great number of 
devices at their disposal for making it tempting and appetizing without 
any dependence upon the conventional meat dish. Our palates have 
been spoiled by excessive meat-eating, so that many of us are almost 
unaware of the variety of vegetable flavors—a variety far more exten- 
sive than is to be found among meats. 


“Purins” Have Been Practically Banished From My Table 


URING the past few years we have been accumulating recipes 

and testing them. These recipes provide for a variegated menu of 
purin-free foods. In my own home, with the practical banishment of 
purins from the table we have found the meals becoming increasingly 
interesting to ourselves and our friends. We have a larger variety of 
interesting things to eat. The saving on the score of the butcher’s bill 
enables us to indulge in many food luxuries that are not common to 
most home tables. Our table never had so little monotony. With the 
use of rice in its many forms with the curries, with the discovery of the 
numberless possibilities of the salad, the palatability of the vegetable 
sauces, the food tastes better and appeals more to the eye. It is even 
possible to consider the color scheme in the preparation of a meal. 

Here is a sample menu: 


Mock Bisque Soup 
Banana Fritters Creole Rice 
Cheese Soufflé 
Italian Salad Fruit and Nuts 

The recipes for mock bisque soup, banana fritters and cheese soufflé 
can be found in almost any modern recipe book. Creole rice is made 
to suit our own taste. When one wonders if variety can be had on a 
table with meat diminished, just consider, for instance, that in one 
cook book there are given 114 ways of preparing potatoes and more 
than 400 ways of preparing eggs. 

The Italian salad is a favorite among salads with us. It is made 
from a variety of vegetables and garnished with slices of boiled eggs. 
It is a pretty salad with the green of the lettuce, the red of the peppers, 
and the yellow of the eggs. It can be made more or less nourishing 
according to the place you want it to fill. A combination we especially 
like is made with lettuce or romaine as a basis, slices of cold boiled 
potatoes, a few string beans, a few fresh—not dried—lima beans, 
several boiled eggs sliced, and sweet red peppers, with an abundance of 
French dressing. We vary the dressing as much as we do the ingre- 
dients of the salad. A good dressing is made by first rubbing the bowl 
in which it is prepared with a garlic bean, being careful to remove every 
stray piece from the bowl. The amount of salt depends on the amount 
of salad and whether or not the vegetables were boiled in salted water. 
Then add a teaspoonful of sugar, a good teaspoonful of prepared 
French or German mustard, four tablespoonfuls of oil, and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. If all the articles are kept in the ice-chest a thick 
emulsion is quickly formed by stirring. The character of the emul- 
sion formed has much to do with its palatability. 

This menu furnishes a hearty dinner. ' In our own family we would 
not relish the salad if we began with the hearty mock bisque soup. We 
often fry or bake our bananas. Dates fried form a delicious side dish. 

There are two points of view with reference to meat-eating. One 
is that we should continue to take considerable exercise and so main- 
tain the essential conditions under which we lived when our appetites 
were developed. Appetites are good guides to the needs of the body. 

The other viewpoint is that the conditions of civilization having 
changed the amount of our muscular work, we should adjust our food 
to our work in quantity and in quality. We do not need as much 
exercise or as much work as we had in earlier ages. 

My own view, it is needless to say, is this second one. Our instincts 
are adequate guides when we are living under the same conditions 
which obtained when these instincts arose. We have to modify and 
adapt many of them to meet modern conditions. I believe our 
appetite for food is one of these. 
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T HAS been said by eminent authorities that if a single gen- 
eration would learn to breathe correctly it would completely 
regenerate the race in a physical sense, and disease, especially 

of the pulmonary order, would be so rare as to be looked upon 
as a curiosity. 

It sounds easy enough to say: Breathe correctly; and, curi- 
ously enough, it is as easy as it sounds. But, like many another 
vital help to health, it is passed by because of its simplicity. 
The result is that not one in a hundred, it is said, breathes 
correctly. 

Generally speaking, we do not breathe deeply enough to 
let a sufficient amount of air into the lungs: the lungs do not 
get enough exercise. And yet upon the act of breathing our 
very life depends. We can go without food much longer and 
more easily, and exist even without drinking, but without 
breathing our existence is 
measured by a very few 
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What the Complete Breath Does 


AKING this complete breath brings the entire respiratory 
apparatus into action and exercises all parts of the lungs, 
causing a circulation of air over all the blood: the chest cavity is 
expanded in all directions; and where it differs from other forms 
of breathing is that the end of the inhalation raises the collar- 
bone and allows the air to pass freely into the small upper lobe 
of the right lung, which is frequently the breeding-place for 
tuberculosis and is never reached by the ordinary incomplete 
breathing. 

This complete breath will make any man or woman immune 
from consumption and other pulmonary troubles, since these 
troubles are principally due to a lowered vitality attributable 
to inhaling an insufficient amount of air. There can be no 
pulmonary trouble where 
every part of the lungs is 








moments. -) 

When man _ began as 
a savage he breathed 
correctly, just as the ani- 
mals do and as a child 
does. But as civilization 
progressed and he changed 
his forms of walking and 
standing and sitting, and 
lived more in houses than 
in the open, he became 
more and more a victim of 
careless breathing, or really 
a lack of breath. 

This is just what ails the 
average man today in 
thousands of cases: he does 
not take breath enough into 
his lungs. He breathes, of 
course, but he breathes in- 
correctly, and thus gets an 
insufficient amount of fresh exerts a gentle pres 
air into his lungs. And it | pu 
is upon the quantity of 
fresh air that he does get 
into his lungs that his 
health depends. The 
more air, the more health; 
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This is the Complete Breath 


pucker up the lips as if for a whistle, 
making the smallest opening possible, but not swell- 
ing up the cheeks, and slowly blow out the breath. 
This is to blow out the air that is in the lungs and 
get them good and empty for a fresh supply. 

Now dispense with the puckering up of the lips, 
and, keeping the mouth shut and breathing through 
the nostrils, inhale slowly and steadily, first filling 
the lower part of the lungs, which is done by bring- 
ing into play the diaphragm, which, descending, 
on the abdominal organs, 
shing forward the walls of the abdomen. 

Then fill the middle part of the lungs, pushing 

wer ribs, breastbone 

Then fill the higher portion of the lungs, pro- 

the less air, the less health. || truding the upper chest, 
| 


= exercised and is kept full 
of fresh air, and where the 
lung tissue is kept healthy 
and thus affords no chance 
for the development of 
germs or bacilli. 

This complete breath 
does entirely away with 
narrow-chestedness or the 
habit of drooping shoul- 
ders. A chest fails to ex 
pand to its normal and 
healthy state only where 
the breathing is not full. 
This breathing exercise 
insures a full, broad chest, 
and will develop any nar- 
row chest to its normal 
proportions. 
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|. ee colds may be pre 
vented or cured by this 
complete breath. When 
ever a person feels that he 
has been unduly exposed, 
or feels “chilled,” a few 
moments of this complete 
breath will start the circu- 
lation of the blood and will 


and chest. 


thus lifting the chest, 


4 he upper six or seven pairs of ribs. In | 
ot | | including ‘ el , : cause a glow over all the 
T to our dread of the final movement the lower part of the abdomen body. 
| ak air that the terrible | will be slightly drawn in, which movement gives The Hindu ycmpalong 
spread of tuberculosis is | i “ 2 ; ‘ , cures his colds by this com 
due; to our incorrect | the lungs a support and also helps to fill the highest plete breath and partial or 


breathing that so much part of the lungs. 
pulmonary disease exists: 
contracted chests and 
stooping shoulders are di- | 
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) : 1 =i at bade ee entice 
proper breathing, while whistle, and, through the s1 
the whole range of *‘ colds” gently exhale the breath, 
and “chills” and “grippe”’ 


could be wiped out if we 
would only breathe into 
our lungs and take into 
them properly a sufficient 
amount of fresh air. D 

The Hindu found this 
out centuries ago, and cen- 
turies ago started what is 
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| Now retain the breath for a few seconds. 
once more pucker up the lips as 
nall opening, 
holding the chest quite 
firmly, drawing the abdomen in a little and lifting 
it upward slowly as the air leaves the lungs. 
air is all exhaled relax the 
slowly 
breath several times a day, 
offers, and the system will be kept in excellent 


complete fasting for a day. 

To the anzmic person 
this complete breath can 
prove a Godsend, since the 
quality of the blood de 
pends largely upon the 
proper oxygenation of the 
lungs. As is the 
the body 
and the quality of blood 


chest and abdomen. depends chiefly on the 
amount of fresh air we 


take this inhale. 
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has done so much for 
the health of the privi 
leged among Fastern 
races, is found in the a 
art of breathing, and - = 
the whole essence of 

the idea is in one simple exercise called 
Breath,”’ which is described in the centre of this 


| small upper lobe of 
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~ SIMPLE is this “complete breath,”’ when one studies it, 
~J that it may fail to command the serious attention it de 
serves. And yet if there is such a thing 
than all other secrets of good health it will be found in this 
simple exercise. It is absolutely complete, and, as such, per 
haps the greatest secret of good health ever devised 
to man in a single, simple exercise. 


as one secret greater 


and given 


NOTE — There is an admirable little book on this whole question 
more generally reached the great public. It is called ** The 
Masonic Temple, at Chicago, for fifty cents 
what its contents might mean 


to personal health if a copy were in eve 
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Thus is the whole human fabric affected absolutely by the 
amount of air we allow to enter into our bodies; and just in pro 
portion as we do not fully exercise the internal organs by giving 
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We lay much stress nowadays on the phy 
getting that all forms of physical 
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much, and this we accomplish through proper breathing. 
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” Wilitecrs 
Tall Powder 


O ONE who has tried the new 
hinged cover box inwhich Williams’ 
Talcum Powder is sold, will again be 
satished with the old style, unsatisfactory 
revolving top with its annoying features 
of sticking, sifting and waste of powder 
and loss of perfume. 
Noonewho has used Williams’ Talcum 
Powder, Violet or Carnation, can fail to 
recognize that in fineness and smooth- 
ness, in its velvety softness and exqui- 
sitely dainty perfume, it is matchless. 
Two odors—Violet and Carnation 
A full size can of either sent on receipt 
of 2§c it your dealer does not supply you. 


illiams’ 
ream 


X, Soap 


The instant response of Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Soap to the friction of the 
hand, yielding an abundant, rich and 
creamlike lather, makes its use a constant 
delight. It costs very little to try this, 
(only 15 cents) and the chances are that 
after you have done this you will never be 
really satished with any other Toilet Soap. 


Special Offer 


Jerse 


Asan inducement to a thorough trial of Jersey 
Cream Soap we are (For a Limited Time ) pac k- 
ing with every 4 cakes without extra charge, a 
handsome nickeled, hii | cover soap box. for 


ise when traveling, 
locker or at 


ping, the gymnasium 
home. 

Jersey Cream Soap is sold by nearly 
- bi but if your druggist f: Lils to supply 
6oc in stamps and we | 


of soap 
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all drug- 
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Address THE J. B.WiLtiams 
Department A, Gl 
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ee N OPTIMISTIC moments now and then 
I come to the idea that perhaps people 

are going to stop being crazy about money 

and success and distinction and fame, and 
#, get interested in the business of really 
weft) bettering the human race and finding out 
how to be happy. There are several straws which show 
the wind to be blowing in this direction. ‘The Christian 
Science idea, The Emmanuel Movement, the fresh air 
and healing idea—all of these show a growing interest 
in the true happiness and welfare of the human race, 
and a knowledge of the great truth that wealth and 
power and social prominence have little if anything to 
do with happiness. If we do take up the study of hap- 
piness seriously and make it the object of a new religion 

a religion of here and now, rather than one that deals 
entirely with the hereafter—I hope it will bring us to a new contem- 
plation of education and its possibilities, and to a realization of the 
important part of education which we persistently ignore: the knowl- 
edge and understanding of our own bodies. Women, particularly, 
are allowed to grow up without proper instruction about the body and 
its relation to all that we revere and cherish, and through this very 
ignorance they miss many practical ways of being happy. 


or 


In Studying the Subject of Human Life, which I think it the duty of 
every human being to do, not morbidly nor with undue introspection, 
but from the big, impersonal point of view, I find myself wondering 
most over sex love, which is the foundation of society, and marveling 
that it should be treated lightly, as a subject for mysterious silence, for 
vulgar whisperings, for disapproval and for sarcasm. We have a way 
of saying that everybody is a little bit silly about love. We might quite 
as well say that everybody is a little bit silly about wanting his dinner. 
There is no foolishness about love and our need for it, and if we could 
just put away this jocosity and regard sex love seriously, as one of the 
necessary functions of our lives, we would find a new meaning to exist- 
ence and would, perhaps, deduce a new morality. The subject of sex 
love as compared with human affection is a very subtle one, and is a 
thing, perhaps, never to be fully understood in this incarnation, but I 
believe we might avert a lot of suffering if we gave girls a little instruc- 
tion as to the cause and effect of sex love. Asa girl I was allowed to 
cherish a purely sentimental ideal of marriage and of love. I had been 
allowed to form the average girl’s dream of love, and had added to it 
every touch of an imaginative temperament until I fully believed that 
at the altar I would receive some magic talisman that would make me 
absolutely happy forever after. 

It seems that society has entered into a sort of compact to allow 
girls to suffer all that they possibly can at the hands of love. We are 
afraid of shattering the old ideal by intruding a practical thought into 
“Jove’s young dream.”’ The dream is all right, and everybody has a 
right to have it, but it does seem to me that a race of intelligent, 
artistic, wonderful people might learn the secrets of love a little better, 
and devise a means of keeping ‘‘above the threshold of conscious 
ness”? some of the hypnotic influence of the passion of love. 


rn 


Most People are as Dense About Marriage as they are about agri 
culture. They consider population vaguely, as they do the products of 
the soil, as “‘matter-of-fact things.” The great mistake of the present 
era is in accepting the things that people do with the products of the 
earth, through the application of mind, as wonders, when in reality 
the people themselves and the products themselves are the great 
mysteries and all deserve a much more reverent handling. True, the 
results of human skill are wonderful, but would not the whole fabric 
of human life and work grow more beautiful if we loved better the 
hands that labor, sought more eagerly to bring harmony into every 
life? When shall we learn better than to hurt each other, better than 
to blight human happiness? But this is what we all persistently do 
when we consent to the existing order of things as inevitable. When by 
our attitude toward life we consent to great monopolies, to immense 
contrasts of wealth and poverty, to extravagant schemes of govern- 
ment, we consent to human misery. And, too, when we vaguely accept 
the idea that human nature cannot be remedied we assist in setting a 
bar against the real progress of the human race. 

I believe that women may be educated into happiness, and by 
happiness I do not mean idleness and dissipation and foolish finery 
and luxury. A woman has to be far above any of these things in order 
to be truly happy. When I speak of happiness I mean serenity, readi- 
ness for what may come, the power of being comfortable and of 
making other people so. I think that girls are particularly ill-treated 
in regard to their sex lives, and that most of the unhappiness we find 
in the married state is due to woman’s ignorance regarding the rela- 
tion of love to sex and vice versa. 

One fine morning last autumn I was passing a school playground 
when a boy and girl came bouncing around the corner of the house, 
running a race. They were handsome young creatures. The girl’s 
figure was developing a little prematurely and she looked like a woman, 
though her dress was quite short, exposing a pair of finely-shaped legs. 
The boy caught her around the body just below the arms, and there, 
in the sunshine and the beauty of the fresh morning, I witnessed the 
dawning of physical passion. Now I say that that girl was being 
badly treated by her parents and by the laws of the land. She was 
being given—nay, she was being compelled to take—the opportunity 
for the development of premature sex passion. She had not much 
aptitude for books (few girls have), but she was held there to a smat- 
tering of study with nothing really to interest her but the proximity of 
the boys. I foresaw that she would be scolded for this, that her family 
would be mortified, that she would probably hurry into matrimony 
and have to bear the stigma of having “man on the brain,” when in 
reality the fault was with herelders. The fault lies often with elders, 
who are too dull to devise ways of interesting children in absorbing 
and fascinating work which will take their minds away from their 
bodies, in a measure, at least, and train their hands to a habit of 
exercise which will stand them in good stead when the time comes in 
which they will need to be busy and to like to be busy. 

On 

No Doubt This Little Girl Believed that love had come to her. This 
was because she did not know that the rush of emotion which 
flooded her being may come to any man and woman who are closely 
associated day after day. I was forty years of age before I knew this 
—and I should have known it when I was thirteen! In this cruel igno- 
rance we herd our children together, sneering at ““puppy love,” with- 
out ever telling them seriously and kindly just what “puppy love” is, 
and, worse still, making no effort to shield them from the wild impulses 
and ungovernable desires that are implanted in the human body for 
the perpetuity of the race. Can we not teach our girls very simply, and 
without the hint of coarseness that we all dread, that this strange 
excitement which thrills us at the touch of a boy’s hand, this bash- 
fulness, this blushing, this fluttering of volatile spirits, all these are 
simply the stirring of certain organs and tissues of the body which 
are getting in readiness for reproduction? But, better still, why can 
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we not keep girls from experiencing 
early? Surely, at least, we should 
expose them to the opportunity. 

At home, in a hot, disordered kitchen that autumn 
morning, rushing to get the autumn work done, was a 
worn, tired mother, straining every nerve to give the 
pretty child a better education than she herself had had. 
How much better it would have been for mother and 
daughter if that girl had been at home, learning to make 
those pickles and that ketchup, ironing the clothes and 
washing the dishes! That girl was born to be a mother 
—her physical perfections indicate it, but our system of 
education was forcing her to put the cart before the horse. 
She was learning a few unimportant, poorly-understood 
lessons which she was destined to forget; she was find- 
ing a physical outlet she should not have found for at 
least five years, and she was missing a chance to learn early and 
easily the practical things which every successful woman must learn. 

I am opposed to the free High School and to the coéducation of boys 
and girls at the dangerous age of puberty. It is a very grave mistake 
to suppose that we may “familiarize” boys and girls and make them 
forget sex. I am opposed to repression of youthful spirits; but it cer- 
tainly is greatly in the province of education to direct youthful spirits 
into healthful channels, and away from the ignorant license which our 
village young folk of today find at school and on the streets. 
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these feelings so 
not deliberately 


It is a Very Common Expression in speaking of young folks about to 
be married to wonder if they will be happy together. There is always 
reason to doubt it. I think we might be much more certain of a 
reasonably smooth career through life if young women had a better 
notion of what they are getting married for. The disillusion and bit- 
terness which many women suffer is a thing which education might 
remedy and custom change. Women are very persistent in their 
belief in love and in their desire for it; they do not understand what it 
is that makes them more “‘constant” in daily devotion than man is, 
or than he seems to be. The explanation is easy, but one scarcely 
expects women to understand it; first, because the majority of mothers 
do not understand it themselves, and, second, because if they did they 
would be too reticent to explain to their daughters. Women nearly all 
make the mistake of trying to live, in the bodily sense, too close to their 
husbands. ‘They are not satisfied with an unspoken congeniality 
such as exists between them and their brothers, yet this should be 
the very thing to tide the couple over the lapses in passion that are 
sure to come. A woman does not expect her brother or sister to hold 
her hand or sit with an arm around her every minute they are 
together, yet she does not suspect any member of the family who does 
not do this of waning affection, except her husband. This is because 
she demands too much of passion, and I think she does so because she 
understands too little about it. The husband should be both lover 
and comrade—the lover comes and goes—-and the wife persists in 
slighting the comrade and demanding the lover. 

I do firmly believe that men are more to blame than women with 
the waning of love—that is, of expressed and demonstrated affection 
after marriage. It is part of the carelessness of man’s nature; but if 
women could ever learn the proper relation of the real to the ideal 
they would be so much happier. 

What the woman loves most is the perfect man. The man she 
chooses to satisfy this natural and noble craving is at best merely a 
typification of the masculine. She must not allow the flaws in her 
particular specimen of the sex type to interfere with her ideal of love. 
If we do this we are quite as narrow as those people who allow the 
failures of professed Christians to affect their ideal of religion. 

gor 

I Think I Notice Among My Many Friends today a strong movement 
in the direction of studying happiness. There is certainly an effort 
being made among sensible people to simplify daily life, to find the 
pleasure in common tasks and to cease foolish and profitless social 
emulations. I expect this study of human happiness to result in a 
better understanding between the sexes. Just now I am forced to 
believe that woman’s love inevitably narrows her point of view. She 
sees the man too closely, and it mars her conception of manhood. 
This is because women are apt to take their wifehood too strenuously. 
They are wives before they are women. This should not be; they 
should be strong, self-reliant women, first of all—wives afterward. 

This is exactly the flaw in woman’s education which I hope we may 
undertake to cure. I think the cure for it is in practical, manual 
teaching and proper, simple instruction, which will include new ideas 
regarding many things now thought to be desirable in the education 
and experience of young women. 

The truth is, most mothers are silly about the social life of their girls. 
They get a sort of vicarious excitement out of the girls’ triumphs and 
dissipations, and a sort of joy, too, out of the gratified vanity which 
cuts such a figure nowadays in the ideals of girlhood. Mothers want 
their girls to be ‘“‘admired,” and they share with them a vague idea 
of a glittering marriage which for them will be the end of all human 
ambition. ‘The truth is that a woman’s life only fairly begins with 
marriage—that is, if it is going to amount to anything; and it is a 
pity for anything to begin with a misunderstanding, as so many mar- 
riages do begin with the worst sort of misunderstanding, especially on 
the part of the girl. Iam convinced that while much of this common 
lack of understanding is due to the unreasonableness and _hot- 
headedness of youth, more of it arises from lack of right teaching about 
love. It will never do to tell a girl sneeringly and bitterly that there 
is no such thing as love, or to call love foolishness, or to urge her to 
marry for worldly gain, or because a man can “ keep” her well. 
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In My Mind the Cure for All Ills and Errors is Keeping Busy. A 
young girl should be kept too busy to think much about love, and a wife 
should be too busy to remember whether or not “‘ he”’ kissed her good-by ! 
One thing we should all combine to moderate, and that is vanity among 
women. The thirst for admiration is the most morbid and ill-directed 
passion of women’s lives today. Girls’ sororities and women’s clubs 
are for the most part mere mutual-admiration societies, by which, with 
mutual consent, they supply each other with a meed of flattery which in 
part suffices to satisfy a craving of morbid vanity. When women learn 
to satisfy this longing for expression by the achievement of some 
useful and admirable work they at once grow “contented,” and cease 
from troubling. Can we not help girls to find their self-expression 
earlier in life, and thus save them from chagrin and heartache, and at 
the same time add dignity to our sex? 

This is a subject well worth the consideration of parents and Boards 
of Education. While I oppose too much talking on subjects usually 
considered private I do sincerely believe that we ignore much on the 
subject of sex that should be made plain to voung women and men, 
and that people, particularly in rural and village communities, allow 
young girls a freedom, especially at school, which it would be decidedly 
well to curb. 
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Write for 





dark the other 


any kind. 
wrinkle — won’ t fade. 
difference in wear. 


straight and smooth. 
shadows like Holland. 





in your town. 
see that you are supplied. 
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Samples 


all colors—and Brenlin 
Duplex, light one side, 


Brenlin is made without filling of 
There is nothing about it 
to crack, like opaque shades. It won’t 


The difference in material makes the 

Brenlin will out- 

wear three ordinary shades. 
And it really shades. 


It hangs 


It doesn’t show 


In the lighter colors, ivory white, cream, 
ecru, etc., Brenlin gives a soit, even light; in 
greensanddarkcolors itis absolutely opaque 

Write forsamples and the name of the dealer 


If we have no dealer we will 
Write today. 


| CuHaAs. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, 



























Cincinnati 


Seven - foot 
shade, 38 in. 
wide, com- 
plete with 
best roller, 
$7.00. Other 
sizes in pro- 
portion. 








Holland Shade 





Shows shadows, 














wrinkles, sags, 
lets in a glare, } 





















Opaque Shade 

Made to overcome 
Holland’s faults 
but doesn’t wear 
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HIS page of appliqué, 

originated by a retired 
German Army officer, shows a 
new way of utilizing waste bits 
of colored felt, each stite hed 
separately on linen of heavy 
quality. Small pieces of white 
felt about an inch long form 
the daisy wreath shown above 
on the left. The narcissus 
design on the right is also of 
white cuttings, the back- 
ground of each of these pillows 
being dark tan linen; brown 
felt is used for the flower 
centres. The chair-back 
pillow in the middle requires 
a larger piece of felt, as the 
silhouetted mushroom design 
and the dark section are ina 
single piece. A pear-bud 


pattern of white pieces with {¢— 


darker stems upon a soft green | | 
background decorates the 
sideboard cover just above. | 
The sailboat table-scarf on the 
left is for a boys’ den. The 
light buff tablecloth below dec- 
orated with black monkeys fills 
a nursery need. What child 
would not delight in eating his 
porridge with the Teddy Bear | 
wall-panel above as an ex- 
ample? It isin white and buff | 
| 


ona blue ground, The nas- 


7 *RANSFER patterns for thi 
two numbered designs shown 
on this page can be supplied 
upon rece i pt 0} their pric e (No. 


14112, pr cers cents; No. 14115, 
price 10 cents), post-jree. Order 
by number jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 








turtiums on the table square | | 
below are in natural shades. |¢——_—— . a —_—+4 
14115 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


SKINNER’S SATIN is 
always guaranteed to wear 
two seasons, whether used as a 
lining in Ready-Made garments 
or purchased separately at a 
Dry Goods store. 


The Ready-Made garment 
lined with SKINNER’S 
SATIN should bear this guar- 


antee label: 





The Satin Lining 
: 4 4 GUARANTEE D TO WE AR TWO 
t a SEASONS 

Gj ‘ f 4 ; MANUFACTURED BY 
William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











It is sewed on the garment 
for your protection; so always 
insist on this Skinner Guarantee 
Label, and look for the name 


in the selvage. 


Also in purchasing Satin at 
dry goods stores, always look for 
“SKINNER’S SATIN,” which 
is woven into every inch of the 
selvage. ‘This is for your pro- 
tection, so do not be deceived 
by the red selvage, but look for 


the name. 


“A Story of Silks and Satins” 


If your dealer does not handle 
Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. 
We will also send you a handsome 
booklet, ‘A Story of Silks and Satins.” 
Address Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker 
Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
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=] HE girl who can entertain with “ homey,” 
~ dainty surroundings, softly-shaded lights, 
and delicious home-made goodies, pre- 
pared and served by loving and experi- 
enced fingers, can scarcely appreciate the 
uebad® plight of her luckless sister who, though 
her heart is just as full of hospitality, very often has for 
the dispensing of it only a single room, bare and thor- 
oughly unattractive in spite of her personal touches. 

Some such hopeless situation once upon a time faced 
a Kentucky schoolgirl. She had rented her tiny bed- 
room in a lodging-house which lacked parlor, sitting- 
room and reception-hall, and the little woman was 
sorrowfully beginning to consider her slim pocketbook 
and the expenses of hiring the Town Hall when an 
inspiration suggested the following plan: 

Back of the narrow front hall on which the front door opened there 
was another long, dingy corridor leading to the dining quarters. This 
corridor possessed a single advantage—the privacy of an out-of-the- 
way position. The girl engaged the corridor and sent out invitations 
for a Train Party. According to her plans progress:ve games were to 
be played at small tables arranged a'ong the length of the hall. She 
covered the dingy walls with railroad time-tables and striking poster 
advertisements; over each table she swung a red or green railroad 
lantern, and for tallies she had miniature folders bearing on the cover 
the initials of a local railroad and a little wash-drawing of a train of 
cars. The tables were named after local railway stations and the 
guests were to “travel” from one “station”? to another. The names 
of the stations were written inside the folders, and to place the guests 
each tally had the name of one of the towns printed on its cover, also 
“Coach Number 1,” ‘Coach Number 2,” and so on in numerical 
order. A bell rope (one end of which was tied to the gong of the 
doorbell) had been suspended through straps from the ceiling along 
the corridor. 

The hostess, clad in conductor’s cap and coat, tooted a husky tin 
substitute for a locomotive whistle as a signal to start the various 
games, pulled the bellrope to stop the players when the games were 
over, punched the ticket tallies, and during the evening passed up and 
down the “aisle” bearing a little basket filled with salted nuts and 
boxes of home-made fudge. When refreshment time came she 
announced, “‘ Twenty minutes for lunch.” The lunches were novel and 
were easily prepared beforehand. They were packed away in shoe- 
boxes and contained the delicious cold things that one usually carries 
on a picnic or short journey—dainty sandwiches, wafers, a little salad, 
pickles, dressed eggs, individual cakes, and some fruit. 
were lined with dainty paper napkins. 
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The boxes 


A Clever Measuring Party That One Girl Gave 


QUALLY ingenious was the plan carried out by two girls who 
had a big, bare attic at their disposal. The invitations were 
written on strips of brown cardboard cut and marked as rulers. When 
the guests arrived they found the floor of the attic divided off into 
squares, circles and triangles; these figures were marked with white 
chalk and were supposed to take the place of small progressive tables. 
The girls seated themselves cozily, tailor-fashion, on the cushions which 
were scattered over the floor in place of chairs. A small calico bag, a 
tiny tape-measure and a boxful of paper pennies were handed to each 
guest, and a game of progressive measurements began. On the 
figures on the floor there were piled articles to be measured, and the 
contest consisted in trying to do the greatest amount of correct meas- 
uring in the five minutes allowed for each table. The girls were also 
provided with tiny pads and pencils on which to scribble down the 
measurements and name of each article as they finished with it. At the 
end of the five minutes accounts were exchanged and rapidly added 
up, and the winners progressed. 

The figure representing the first ‘‘ table’? was covered with needles 
and pins—darning-needles, hatpins, and so on. The second “table” 
held a heap of clothespins; the third bore cards of various dimensions; 
pencils and pens lay on the fourth “table’’; the fifth was gay with bits 
of ribbon; and the sixth was piled high with fine, yellow straw. At 
another “table” water was to be spooned into quart measures with salt- 
spoons; at still another flour was lifted with fruit-knives. At the last 
“table” each girl had to write an original poem “of good poetical meas- 
ure.” Adainty copy of Shakespeare’s “‘ Measure for Measure” was 
presented to the maid whose measurements had been most atrocious. 

When the games were over the lights were suddenly turned low and 
some one told an eerie story, which came to a rather unexpected 
climax when the hostess demanded that each girl express her measure 
of appreciation of the story by dropping a cent into the bag for every 
thrill the tale caused her. 

After this refreshments were served. Fruit lemonade, cake and 
wafers were divided into three-inch portions and sold for a cent for 
every portion. When going-home time came the little bags were very 
fat and puffy with the paper cents, and were handed over to the hostess 
with laughing promises ‘‘to pay in full’ !ater. 

The party wound up with a Virginia Reel, and the girls tripped 
through the rollicking old dance to their hearts’ content. 

The idea could be used excellently as a means for raising real pennies 
for sweet charity’s sake. In such case the receiving committee may 
request each girl to bring as admission fee a penny for every inch of 
her height, also one for each “ pound of flesh,”’ though if the committee 
be merciful they may content themselves with a lower standard for 
the contributions. 


’ 


This All-Night Kimono Party was Novel 


NOTHER clever little maid, after a long heart-to-heart talk with 
her landlady, invited a crowd of congenial girls to bring their 
kimonos and be prepared to spend the night. All of the furniture was 
moved out of the room except the piano. Thick, soft mattresses were 
scattered over the floor and little piles of covers were neatly folded on 
each pallet. The chaperon was young and full of life, and when the 
girls arrived. at eight o’clock on the appointed night the fun began. 
Kimonos were donned and boxes of fudge uncovered. Songs were 
great dramatic effect, and flash- 





sung, mock recitations delivered wi 
light photographs attempted. Incidentally, a prize was offered to the 
girl who could stay awake the longest. In the morning a simple, dainty 
breakfast was served in a neiehboring café. ; 





A Boardin?-House “Excuse Party” 


TILL another girl insisted that was ashamed of making 
excuses for the style of her boarding-house entertainments and 
announced that she had decided to give a party where the excuses 
should be forthcoming from her guests. She therefore sent out invita- 
tions for an Excuse Party, each guest being requested to bring a good 
excuse for having accepted the invitation. These excuses were orally 


presented to the hostess as each guest irrived, anda prize was promised 
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for the cleverest one—though the hostess managed to 
find some excuse for not presenting it. 

Cushions were arranged in pairs all around the floor, 
each pair being joined by ribbons from which were 
suspended cards marked with some adage such as 
“Procrastination is the thief of time,’”’ “‘ Never too late 
to mend,” and so on. Each girl identified her cushion 
by recognizing the fault for which she was continually 
making excuses, and took possession of the cushion 
and the motto which indicated it. Then booklets were 
distributed, each containing a short list of questions, 
and the game began with the tap of a bell. The queries 
all touched on the “things of girls” and were lightly 
written in a humorous vein. In merry mood each girl 
was required to put to her partner the questions found 
in her booklet; the other girl replied with an excuse for 
evading the question, or for not granting the request which it conveyed, 
the object of the game being to produce an effectual if not always 
plausible excuse under all circumstances. 

Fach booklet contained a b'ank ballot for voting on the name of 
the champion of the evening—the girl most successful in finding 
excuses. Refreshments were served picnic-fashion from a big market- 
basket and each girl was further taxed for an excuse for investigating 
and tasting its tempting contents. 


Here an Evening was Devoted to “Reforms” 


GROUP of bachelor girls once upon a time joined forces and gave 
a Reform Party. For a trifling sum they hired a small apartment 
for an evening, heaped up a great fire of blazing fagots on the hearth 
of the living-room, banked improvised couches around the walls, 
threw rugs and cushions on the floor, and brought their banjos and 
guitars along for an impromptu “Reform” dance. The guests, 
entering fully into the spirit of the affair, came in some startling 
costumes, each carrying out her own particular idea of dress reform. 
During the evening each girl was called upon to advocate some reform 
which she considered advisable, and in .he endeavors to convince the 
audience some extraordinary speeches and debates resulted. Votes 
were taken for the most convincing advocates of what seemed the most 
desirable propositions. Then pledges of personal reform were passed, 
one to be filled out by each guest. They were written with preten- 
tious legal formality: 


I (name), being of sound mind and body, do hereby solemnly 
affirm and declare, etc. . . . 
Witnessed this day over my hand and seal, etc. 


When these were collected and read aloud by the hostess prizes were 
voted to the authors of the cleverest ones. During the evening papers 
were read with much mock gravity on the subject of woman’s emanci- 
pation. When time came for refreshments the whole party trooped 
informally back to the tiny kitchen, to help to prepare and serve a 
“Reform” menu in which predigested foods and other interesting, if 
not altogether desirable, advanced dishes took prominent part. 


A Chafing-Dish Competition 


N ANOTHER occasion a member of a cooking club invited 

each of her fellow-members to her room, asking each girl to 
bring a chafing-dish and to supply four kinds of cooking ingredients. 
These materials were, as requested, delivered to the hostess on the 
morning of the affair. When the girls came they found a big square 
of white table oilcloth spread out in the centre of the floor, having 
as a centrepiece a large coffee-pot filled with flowers; teapots holding 
nosegays were placed in the four corners of the square. Hostilities 
began when the girls took seats on the floor facing the oilcloth, each 
seated behind her dreaded chafing-dish. Then the hostess passed 
around large trays filled with packages, all wrapped so as to conceal 
carefully the nature of their contents, which were the materials that 
the guests had previously sent. Each girl was obliged to make a 
hasty selection of four packages, and with the materials contained in 
these parcels concoct and cook for herself a dainty if somewhat 
freakish delicacy. A prize went to the girl most successful—the 
reward being that she was excused from partaking of her own handi- 
work. Although the hostess surmised that additional refreshments 
would not be enjoyed, she later served a tempting picnic luncheon 
prepared according to orthodox canons of construction. 


How to Give an Entertaining ‘ Post-Office” Party 


a JF FICE PARTY was arranged by another group of board- 
ing-house girls. In the rooms set aside for the feast one corner was 
screened off for the postmistress, decorated with big poster calendars, 
United States Mail signs, etc. The numbered pigeonholes of the 
post-office box were made of heavy, gray cardboard. After the guests 
arrived one of the girls—costumed as a Special Delivery messenger — 
distributed to each guest a small piece of paper on which was printed 
a number corresponding to the number on the post-office box wherein 
she was to find her mail. A spectacled postmistress had been appointed 
to distribute the letters, and each girl found waiting for her a letter or 
a souvenir post-card bearing the bit of good news that an express pack- 
age which had been sent to the recipient must be called for immedi- 
ately. An express office of tables and shelves and heaped-up packages 
had been arranged in another part of the room, and as each girl in 
turn received her message she stepped to the office window and 
demanded her parcel. 

Some of the following messages and parcels were among those 
received. The mustiness of the puns did not detract from their 
enthusiastic reception. 

** Dear Jane: 

‘*As a souvenir of my trip to Paris I am expressing to you one of the 

swellest little things imaginable. Guess what it is? 
‘*Yours devotedly, 
The box contained a sponge. 


CATHERINE.” 


Miss POLLY CRITCHET. 

‘*Dear Madam: 

‘*To show you we appreciate your great’ faithfulness in our business we 
feel your salary should be increased, and are therefore sending you a 
small raise. Yours truly, FRENCH AND Co.” 
The “faithful employee”’ received a yeast-cake. 

Refreshments were finally served in a great packing-box “from 
home” delivered by a sure-enough expressman. Besides the delicious 
home-made goodies the box also contained a home souvenir for each 
girl prepared by loving relatives who had previously been “‘let into” 

ie secret. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to enter- 
taining and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the 
date of the entertainment. 
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Process in grape juice 
making is very simple & 
—so simple that many 
try it, yet so distinctly 
a process of infinite care & 
and detail that many fail. é 

: Perhaps the real | 
@ secret of the Welch & 
process is that at every 
step the grapes and the 
juice are handled with 
all possible quickness 
and cleanliness. 




























We have special ma- 
chinery, either designed 
by us or built for us 
and not used in making 
any other grape juice. 
Recently we introduced 


fan) 
in the bottle at a lower 
uniform temperature 


than heretofore. ‘This 
means better flavor. 


| Grape 
Juice 


is stored only in glass 
containers; never in bar- 
rels. Wherever the juice 





comes in contact with 
metal,aluminum is used. 

The Welch 
transters the 


process 
natural 
juice from the luscious 
clusters to sealed bottles, 
unchanged in any way. 
If vour dealer doesn’t 
keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
tor trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious 
ways of using Welch’s Grape 
Juice free. Sample 3-o0z. 
bottle by mail, roc. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, New York 
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N THESE designs for menu-cards there 

is an appealing freshness and originality. 
No hackneyed subjects make them com- 
monplace—they are charming because 
they do not so obviously suggest the usual 
fruits, fish and other viands printed on 
them. The graceful white gourd on the 
left, with its shaded green foliage and 
pink flower, is a delightful conception. 


ARRIED out in its true Japanese col- 

oring, the card on the right would 
make a most brilliant and striking effect. 
The motif combines gorgeous sunset clouds 
and a pair of twisting dragons. Theclouds 
should be shaded from chrome-orange into 
Chinese vermilion against a background of 
lavender. The dragons are, of course, 
green, shaded with brown-pink. 
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HE idea suggested in the menu-card 

on the left is characteristically Jap- 
anese. Set on asea-green border, the scroll 
is black, the fillet vermilion, and the ground 
of the menu a violet-gray. A unique fea- 
ture is the use of the Japanese word for 
menu — ‘‘ Go-con-daté’’— in black letters. 
The pink rose and its leaves make the 
card appropriate for a June luncheon. 


HELL and seaweed combine in the 

design on the right to suggest an ap- 
propriate card for a fish dinner. Here 
the delicate shading of the real sea-shell is 
aimed at: light pink the prevailing note, 
toning into gray in the darker parts and 
into yellow in the lighter. The background 
is sea-green, while the seaweed is dark 
olive-green shading with brown-pink. 
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HE luminous side of a Japanese lan- 

tern serves to bear the menu in the 
card on the left—a most delicate and 
springlike conception. The background 
is pink madder, the cherry-blossoms are 
white, shaded with gray and light yellow- 
green, with yellow centres and green 
leaves. The frame of the lantern is black, 
and the decoration on it is vermilion. 


URPLE iris and a fan —a charming 

and unusual idea for a summer menu- 
card, while it is simple enough to be suc- 
cessfully carried out by any one who is 
fairly deft with water-colors. Against a 
light ochre ground make the flowers deep 
purple and light violet, their leaves done 
in green shaded with brown; buds and 
stems yellow-green; handle yellow. 
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CURIOUS but favorite design in 

Japanese decoration combines maple 
leaves and running water, as in the very 
artistic card shown on the left. Vermilion 
and reddish brown with three tones of deep 
red suggest the autumn coloring of maples. 
The water is very light Prussian blue, the 
bamboo frame yellow-brown, and the 
background is a light olive. 


LOWERS heaped in a bamboo basket 

provide the motif for the graceful 
spring menu-card shown on the right. ‘The 
basket with its quaint, arching handle is 
colored yellow and Vandyke brown. Some 
of the cosmos blossoms are white, some 
red, some pink madder shading with gray 
—the centres gamboge and the stems 
olive-green. The ground is light green. 
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It’s Always 
Fresh 


You neversawacan of Paris Sugar Corn that 
was sour—it never has a chance to get sour. 


The corn is all cut from the fresh gathered 
ears by delicately adjusted machinery; it is 
then thoroughly cooled by dropping down 
over ice and immediately cooked and sealed 
up. A most rigid inspection of every can 
makes souring out of the question. 


Such is our extreme care in every detail, 
a care that has enabled us to make our 


PARIS 
SUGAR 
CORN 


an absolutely perfect product, the standard of 
excellence by which other brands are judged. 

A vital point in corn flavor is the harvest 
time. There are many days when Paris Corn 
is good—there is one day when it is the best. 

It is a part of our unceasing watchfulness 
that every ear be gathered just at its prime. 
Thus we always get the choicest natural 
product when it is full of milk and when its 
flavor is the richest and most delicate. 

Our Paris Corn is hermetic- 
ally sealed in all its freshness 
and we bring it to you tender, 
sweet and creamy as it came 
we mSCtrom the garden. 

Ee Wethink you will be interested in our 
illustrated book,‘‘ Five Foods Ready 
eC monn to Serve.’’ It tells about others of 


our New England products for the 
table. Let us send it to you. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine 


Wouldn’t you like to have 


This Beautiful Teaspoon 

silver plated, in this artistic and exclusive 
rose pattern, like the latest solid silver; finished 
in French gray, the newest fashionable style, 
suitable for every occasion, and to the best 
societv; and made and warranted by Wm. 
Rogers & Son? It is of full size without a 
suggestion of advertising on it. 


It Is Yours 
if you will send only ten cents to pay for 
expenses, and the top of a jar of 


LIEBIG (20277 
Extract of Beef 

The genuine has the signature in blue 
across the label, and we want you to 
know by actual trial that it is the most 
delicious, wholesome and far-going beef 
extract; 4 teaspoonful makes a cup of 
the finest beef tea and it is just as economi- 
cal for cooking. 


WIS SUGAR Cl) 
EBL POB ONG ine 














You can get aS many spoons this way as 
you want, or if you will send 20 cents anda 
Liebig top we will send the fork to match, full 
size, same pattern and finish. 

Address, CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
Dept. M, 120 Hudson St., New York. 
This picture shows the 


Elegant Gift Fork we offer 












’ Chicken and Waffles | 


You can attend a chicken and waffle 
supper right at home any time you have 
the notion if you are the owner of a 


Griswold’s ‘‘American” 
Waffle Iron 


the iron which does not burn the fingers, does 
not mess up the stove. The Griswold iron 
has pans which can be turned without lifting 
from the base plate. 


Griswold irons have extra thick pans, ensuring 
perfectly baked, crisp brown waffles so much nicer 
and more wholesome than the under-done doughy 
kind baked on thin irons. 

Griswold irons are handled by most dealers in 
kitchen utensils. A good family iron with all the 
latest features may be bought as low as 90x 

Our booklet ‘‘ Laying and Serving the 
Table,’’ written by Miss Janet McKenzie 
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Literary Sheep and Goats 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 





ee F MAKING a living were the whole of 
“x life there would be good ground for the 
question which many people are asking: 
“Why should I spend my time reading 
3 books when there are so many real things 

watt I can do for myself and for others?” 
Thoughtful men and women sometimes ask that ques- 
tion. Fortunately those who are eager for books far 
outnumber those who are skeptical as to their uses; and 
the stream of inquiries in regard to the best books to 
read and the best ways of reading, which never fails, 
month after month, shows what an army of young men 
and women especially are anxious to lay hold of the 
best that literature has to offer them. 

In the time of our ancestors, getting at books was a 
serious matter; today, getting away from them is a 
serious matter. Then, books were few and very expensive; today, 
books are almost numberless, and are to be had at so small acost that 
people in most straitened circumstances are able to command them. 
The question is no longer, “How can I get books to read?’ but 
“What books shall I select toread?” Carlyle said years ago: “Readers 
are not aware of the fact, but a fact it is of daily increasing magnitude, 
and already of terrible importance to readers, that their first grand 
necessity in reading is to be vigilantly, conscientiously select; and to 
know everywhere that books, like hurr¥fin souls, are actually divided into 
what we may call sheep and goats—the latter put inexorably on the 
left hand of the judge, and tending, every goat of them, at all moments, 
whither we know; and much to be avoided, and, if possible, ignored 
by all sane creatures.” To be an intelligent judge between the sheep 
and the goats is, therefore, the secret of the kind of reading which 
educates men and women. 


Which are the Goats? 


MONG the goats may be placed all books which are in any way 
vulgar, indecent, demoralizing; which present a low view of life, 
enervate instead of energizing, and which do not possess good literary 
quality. This does not mean that one should always be on duty in 
reading—that is to say, that all books which one reads should be 
instructive. There are many wholesome books which are simply 
amusing, entertaining, diverting. In their place and at the right time 
these books are as necessary for health as golf, or fishing, or long walks. 
But the emphasis of attention and time ought to be put on books which 
do something more than help one to pass the time, or to give one’s 
mind a rest after hard work or long application. It was a wise man 
who said: “You should not read books to forget life, but to under- 
stand it more fully and to enjoy it more keenly.” 

Three great services the book renders men and women whose occu- 
pations are particularly confining or whose circumstances limit their 
movements in the world at large. Most men and women are anchored 
in localities by duties and conditions from which they cannot escape. 
Physically fixed, they need to be mentally in motion; and for this great 
host of people books are a prime necessity. 

There are three kinds of bondage into which all men and women are 
in some degree born. There is the bondage of place. This applies to 
all those who have not independent means, or whose occupations do 
not send them hither and yon. ‘To live continually in one place, and to 
have one’s ideas bounded by it, is to become a provincial—that is to 
say, a man or woman who lives in a small circle of interests and rela- 
tionships. We all need to escape at times from the place in which we 
do our work. This is as trueof people in cities as in thecountry. Some 
of the most narrow-minded and provincial people are to be found in 
great cities: people with no intellectual interests, no knowledge of 
books, and with strong prejudices against every section except that in 
which they live, and in dense ignorance of what the world is doing. 
Such people may be found in Paris, London, New York, Chicago, quite 
as readily as in the remotest country town. No matter how closely 
one’s duties may confine one to a special locality, nor how engrossing 
one’s work may be, there is always an open door into the world at large 
through the book. Every book of travel brings the world to our feet. 
We can go to the Farthest East without leaving our own lamp, and 
know what is going on in China or South Africa without crossing 
our own doorstep. 


To Know the Present We Must Know the Past 


E ARE all born, in the second place, in bondage toa certain time. 

We are approaching the end of the first decade of the twentieth 
century, acentury which willundoubtedly bememorablefor itsfreedom, 
its energy and its achievements in various departments of life. But no 
matter how great the time in which we live we cannot understand it, 
enter into its life, contribute to it largely, unless we know something of 
the times that have gone before. An age is very largely the product of 
the ages that preceded it. No one can understand the twentieth who 
does not in some degree understand the nineteenth century, and the 
nineteenth is incomprehensible without some understanding of the 
sixteenth century. Nobody knows his own time who does not know 
the history of other times. The blunders of public men and the great 
mistakes into which nations are led are largely due to lack of a broad 
knowledge of history. From time to time some man who has worked 
alone and in ignorance of what other men have done propounds a 
theory which is to him entirely new, and presses it upon the attention of 
the world, only to find that it was familiar three or five hundred years 
ago. Remedies for public conditions, panaceas for social diseases, are 
constantly offered which were tried and found wanting centuries ago. 
If you want to know your own age you must look at it in the light of 
history. Life is so varied that it is quite impossible for an age to live 
with energy at all points. Every age has its strong and its weak 
points. A knowledge of how other ages have lived and what has 
interested them corrects our provincial views; teaches us ina moment 
of intense energy that action is not the only thing in life, or—in a 
moment when energy is relaxed and meditation has taken its place, as 
in the Far East—that lif ist wholly in thought. 
_ The third bondage from whi being ever entirely escapes 
is the limitation of his own personal experience. The most fortu- 
nate of us can touch life only at a very few points. There is a vast 
world of thought and emot 1 circum ices which we cannot 
penetrate. If Shakespeare had tten only about those things which 
had happened to him the pla ld have occupied a very narrow 
Stage. It was because he esc aped, and escaped large! through books, 
from his own personal experience, that he was able to present life on 
such a tremendous s Plutarch’s “ Lives”? and various books of 
history were so many open doors through which he passed into the 
world at large. ‘Today there is no greater magician than Shakespeare 
in the matter of opening the doors out of one’s personal experience into 


DLIE 
universal experience. Men are trying everywhere to escape from 
om the places where they are. 
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themselves by taking their bodies away i) 
There is no way of escape in that direction. ‘The only way of escape is 


to pass beyond the bounds of our own narrow, personal experience into 





the larger experience of the race, to see how other men 
and women have lived. This is what poetry, the drama 
and fiction offer us. Scott’s novels, for instance, if read 
in historical order, present a fairly complete story 
from about 1100 to about 1800. Charles Kingsley’s 
““Hypatia” shows us life in Egypt in the fifth century, 
and his “Westward Ho!” the conflict of England and 
Spain in the Western world in the seventeenth century. 
Charles Reade’s “‘ The Cloister and the Hearth” leads 
us into the domestic and public life of the later Middle 
Ages; George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola”’ is an impressive ren- 
dering of experiences in Florence in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. “Richard Carvel,” “The Virginians,” “ Hugh 
Wynne,” “The Red City,” “‘ The Spy,” ‘‘ Lewis Rand,” 
to select 4 few from a long list of titles, bring before us 
the habits and experiences of Americans in the early 
history of the country. Mr. Schouler’s “Americans of 1776” and 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Beginners of a Nation” and “The Transit of 
Civilization” are good examples of the historical books which make us 
acquainted with the experiences of our ancestors. 


Emerson’s Three Great Rules for Reading 


T IS not only knowledge of other historical conditions and diverse 

experiences that we need: it is also the liberation which is effected, 
first, by opening the doors and letting us out of bondage to place, time, 
and the happenings and circumstances of our own lives; and second, 
by deepening our natures, training our minds, stimulating our imagina- 
tions and giving us a fund of inward wealth. To this end we must 
learn to discard the wrong and select the right book. 

Emerson was a wise reader, though his critical instinct was not un- 
erring. He read only books which reinvigorated or refreshed him, and 
he did not read too many books; he read only what he could assimilate 
by his own thinking. His three rules are well known: “ Never read 
any book that is not a year old; never read any but famed books; 
never read any but what you like.” 

These ruJes are to be liberally interpreted. Those who have not a 
wide acquaintance with books, and whose opportunities are limited, 
have no time to waste in experiments; they would better wait until the 
new book has been seasoned and its value ascertained. If a man read 
only famous books he would narrow his acquaintance as unwisely as 
he who limited his friends to the ranks of famous men. There are 
hosts of men and women of no general reputation with whom acquaint- 
ance is a privilege and a joy, and there are books of the third or fourth 
class which are delightful and to be read and reread. 

Emerson’s second rule is sound because it emphasizes the prime 
necessity of reading and rereading the greatest books. A man ought 
not to confine his reading to Homer, Dante, the greater books of the 
Bible, Shakespeare and Milton, but if he wants to have vigor of 
mind, power of imagination and the companionship of great ideas 
he will keep on intimate terms with the masters of literature. 

The direction to read only what you like is sound, if intelligently 
applied. It does not mean that you are to select only the books that 
are easiest to read at themoment; it does mean that if, after a fair trial, 
you find that novels do not interest, you are to give up fiction and not 
try to force it upon yourself. Nor does it mean that if you delight in 
fiction you are never to read anything else; it does mean that ina 
rational way you are to find out the bent of your mind and follow it. 
If you have a love of science put the emphasis of your reading on 
scientific books; but keep yourself from becoming one-sided by 
reading some history, poetry and fiction. Above all, make ita rule, in 
whatever field you read, to read only books of authority and value. 


What it Means to Read Well 


O BOOK, however well written, is complete without a good 
reader; and good readers are almost as rare as good writers. 
Reading of the right sort is really a high order of talent. It may be 
cultivated, but with many people it is a gift. Shakespeare was a 
reader of genius, and his creative genius owed much to his marvelous 
faculty of reading, not only with his intelligence but also with his 
imagination and his heart. To read a book with the mind only, to 
comprehend the meaning of the words and pass on, is to leave the 
substance of a book untouched. If reading is simply a matter of 
mental exercise it makes very little difference what book one selects; 
but if the book one reads is to become part of one’s self it makes an 
immense difference whether one’s choice is wise or foolish. To read 
with your heart you must be in a mood for the book in your hand, and 
you cannot always command your mood. There are evenings for 
Milton or Tennyson, and there are evenings for a recent story of the 
right sort. If you are drawn to ‘‘In Memoriam”’ surrender your whole 
mind to it; share not only the thought but also the thinking of the 
poet; follow the process by which he arrives at the conclusion that 
there is **one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Let the imagery possess your imagination until it is as vitally interpre- 
tative of the thought to you as it was to Tennyson. Steep your mind 
by meditation in the poet’s thought until, if you are reading it aloud, 
you can hear the changes of feeling in the tones of your voice. 


Making the Book Your Own 


EAD in this way, first acquaintance with a book of power or 
beauty is an event in one’s intellectual life. ‘‘One may skim a 
book as a swallow skims through the air and leaves no trace of its 
flight; or one may build a nest in a book and make it one of the homes 
of the spirit in the brief summer of life.” The great works of imagina- 
tion ought to be part of our lives as they were once of the very sub- 
stance of the men who made them. You may read the play of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” and get nothing from it but a series of brilliant pictures; 
or you may read it and add a large measure of Eastern and Roman life 
to yourown life, and push back the horizons of yourown experience so as 
to include these great and tragical workings out of human destiny 
under both eternal and historical conditions. ‘This is what happens 
to true readers, and makes reading one of the greater joys of life. They 
not only escape from themselves, but they also come into possession of 
themselves. Macaulay was not a sentimentalist, and this is what hap- 
pened to him on a summer day fifty-eight years ago: “I walked far 
into Herefordshire, and read, while walking, the last five books of the 
Iliad with deep interest and many tears. I was afraid to be seen cry- 
ing by the parties of walkers that met me as I came back; crying for 
Achilles cutting off his hair; crying for Priam rolling on the ground in 
the courtyard of his house: mere imaginary beings, creatures of an old 
ballad-master who died near three thousand years ago.’’ There are 
people who will sneer at this emotion: they are to be pitied. 
““T never saw such colors in a sunset,” said a skeptic to a great 
artist, as he stood before the latter’s picture. 
“*Don’t you wish you had?” the artist replied. 
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There’s a better way— 

Send for this free book of 
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Johnson has been finishing fine 

woods for over 26 years. Knows 
4 what sort of treatment they need 
: to develop all their beauty. 
2 Johnson’s Wood Dye brings out 
the grain—enhances the natural 
beauty of the wood. With Johnson's 
Prepared Wax used over the dye, 
the finish is artistic — satiny— soft 
—permanent. 

Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
over all finished surfaces—for 
greater beauty and protection. It 
is paste-like. Applied with a cloth, 
dries quickly—does not show mars 
or scratches—dust and dirt will not 
adhere to it. Used occasionally, it 
preserves any wood finish. 








Johnson's Electric Solvo applied 
on old finishes makes them easy to 
remove. Refinish with Johnson’s 
Wood Dye in the usual way. 


| Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in 15 
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Prepared Wax 10c and 25c packages. Also 
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paint dealers. 
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book. Send today for Booklet Edition LH-3 
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ean Hodgess New Bible Stories 
By George Hodges, D.D. 
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ELEVENTH STORY hes “ 
A Shepherd 
of Bethlehem 
NE of the largest \ 
farms in Bethle- \ 
hem belonged \ 
to a man named Jesse. 


Although he was now 
advanced in years he 
had lived on the farm 
all of his long life, and 
his father had lived 
there before him. In- 
deed, it was still re- 
membered in the neigh- 
borhood how Jesse’s 
grandfather, as he 
harvested the wheat and 
barley of his broad 
acres, had fallen in love 
with a poor girl named Ruth, who worked among the gleaners, and 
had married her, to the surprise and delight of the village. 

The corn in the little valleys of the hill farm stood so thick that it 
seemed to laugh and sing as it danced with the wind. Apples grew 
in the orchard and grapes in the vineyard. Morning and evening the 
cows came to be milked, and Jesse’s wife made cheese and butter. 
Sheep lay along the hillside, and she spun the wool into stout clothes 
for Jesse and their sons and daughters. 

There were eight sons, most of them grown into tall men; and one 
of the older daughters had three boys, who were sturdy lads, Joab 
and Asahel and Abishai. About of an age with these three boys was 
Jesse’s youngest son, whose name was David. 

There was a gleam of red in David’s hair and a glow of red in 
David’s cheeks, and he was as brave as he was handsome. His part 
of the farm work was to tend the sheep. In the wild woods near by 
were lions and bears, who looked with hungry eyes upon the sheep, 
and David had to fight them. When he went out to the pasture he 
carried not only a bag which his mother had filled with good things to 
eat, but also a thick stick and a sling. Sometimes he fought the lions 
and bears with the stick and sometimes with the sling; and, if he could 
throw as well as the left-handed sons of the Benjamin family near by, 
David could sling a stone at a hair and hit it. This was an accom- 
plishment which he afterward found useful. 

Most of the time, however, the tending of the sheep was an occu 
pation so easy and peaceful that David found leisure to gaze at the 
clouds and at the stars, and to make songs and sing them, to the great 
satisfaction of the sheep, accompanying himself upon a harp. 


W. H. EVERETT 
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NE day, while David was out in the hill pasture, there came to the 

village an old man, driving a cow, and having in his hand a horn 
of precious oil. When the men of Bethlehem saw him they were as 
frightened as if the cow had been a red lion and the horn had been 
attached to a unicorn. For the old man was the prophet Samuel, 
who, they thought, could call down thunder and lightning out of the 
clear sky. 

“Do you come peaceably?” they said. 

And Samuel said: ‘‘Peaceably. Come with me while I offer a 
sacrifice to the Lord.” 

So the men followed Samuel till they came to the village well. And 
after the sacrifice Samuel looked at the men, one after another. At 
first his eye lighted on Eliab, David’s oldest brother, who, even in his 
working-clothes, looked like a king. But the Lord spoke in Samuel’s 
soul and said: ‘‘The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’”’? So 
it was, also, with the other brothers. 

Then said Samuel to Jesse: “Are these all the sons you have?” 

And Jesse answered: ‘There is one more, the youngest. He is 
keeping the sheep.” 

“Send and fetch him,” said Samuel. 

So David came, ruddy and of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 
to look upon. And when Samuel saw him, immediately he poured the 
horn of precious oil upon him. Then Samuel went away, leaving the 
people perplexed and wondering. But David knew in his heart that 
he had been chosen to be the King of Israel. 

Now, King Saul was every day growing worse of his disease 
[rouble and disappointment, and an uneasy conscience and the stre 

Il war were telling terribly upon him. He could not sleep. At times 

was quite beside himself, and acted like a crazy man. At last the 

tors told him that the best remedy for him was musi 

_ Find aman,” they said, ‘who is a cunning player on the harp; 
ind it shall come to pass that when the evil spirit is upon thee he shall 
y with his hand, and thou shalt be well.” 

And somebody said: “I know a young man in Bethlehem, a son of 
Jesse, who is cunning in playing. He is a mighty, valiant youth, and 
rood, and good-looking.”’ ; 5 : 

\nd the King said: “Tell him that I want him.” 

And the next day there was great excitement among Jesse’s neigh- 
OTS, There was David at the farm gate, and his father and mother 
ind his brothers and sisters, telling him good-by, and the King’s 

essengers in waiting. On one side of David was an ass laden with 

aves from his mother’s oven; on the other side was a little kid of the 
goats; and over his shoulder was a skin of wine from the grapes which 
grew on the warm side of the hill. These were gifts for the King. In 
David's hand was his harp. 

Thus the shepherd boy became the King’s minstrel. When the evil 
Spirit came upon Saul, David took his harp and played upon it, and 
the music refreshed Saul, and he was eased of his distress. And the 
King loved the boy and made him his squire, to bear his armor. 
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TWELFTH STORY 


David Fights 
the Giant 


HUS did David 

divide his time: 

part he spent in 
the Court of King Saul, 
and part in the country, 
on his father’s farm. 

Then there came a 
war, and the King went 
out to battle. Instead 
of the music of the harp 
he listened to the music 
of the drums. But 
David was needed at 
home, for his older 
brothers were in the 
army; and he kept the 
sheep. 

One day his father said to David: ‘‘ David, I want you to take these 
ten loaves of bread and this basket of parched corn to your brothers 
in the army, and here are ten cheeses for their captain, and bring me 
word again about your brothers and about the war.’ 

So David made his way down a long valley till, by-and-by, he came 
to a level plain. There was a hill on one side of the plain to the east, 
and another hill on the other side to the west, and these hills were full 
of soldiers. On the western hill the Philistines had their camp, and 
on the eastern hill were the forces of the Israelites; and between them, 
across the plain, ran a little brook. 

And as David drew near he heard a sound of shouting. The 
Philistines shouted with a great shout and the Israelites answered. 
And then there came a voice, like the voices of ten men in one, and 
called out something which David was too far away to understand. 
And when he came nearer, there, in the middle of the plain, with his 
back to the Philistines and his face to the army of Israel, stood a 
mighty giant. He was ten feet high, and all his clothes were of brass. 
He had a helmet of brass upon his head, and a breastplate of brass 
upon his breast, and a target of brass upon his back, and boots of 
brass upon his feet. In one hand he carried a huge spear, in the 
other hand a sword. Before him went his squire, bearing his shield. 

And this is what the giant said: ‘‘Choose you a man for you,” he 
cried, ‘‘and let him come to me. If he be able to fight with me and 
kill me, we will be your servants; but if I prevail against him and 
kill him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve us.”’? But not a man 
of all the hosts of Israel dared to go out and fight him. 

Then the soul of David was stirred within him. He spoke to the 
first man whom he met. ‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘‘ what does this mean?”’ 

And the man answered: “ Yonder is Goliath, the giant of Gath. 
I:very day he comes out at this hour and defies our army. King Saul 
has promised that whosoever shall face him and overcome him shall 
have a great reward in gold, and the hand of the Princess as well. 
But nobody is bold enough to try it.” 

David said: “TI will try it.” 
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HEN the word came to his brother Eliab that David had offered 

to fight Goliath, Eliab did not like it. It seemed to him, as it often 
seems to older brothers, that the boy was still a child. As for King 
Saul, when they told him he smiled and shook his head. 

“You are not able!” he said, “to fight with this Philistine, for you 
are but a youth, and he a man of war from his youth.” 

Sut David said: ‘I have fought lions and bears since I was ten 
years old. I have seized them by the beard and killed them. I can 
do the same with this Philistine. The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver 
me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 

Even so, it seemed like a proposal of a lamb to fight a wolf. But 
what else could be done? At last the King took David into his own 
tent and offered him his armor. But the King was the tallest man in 
the army, while the shepherd boy was short of stature. Saul’s helmet 
came down over David’s ears, and his coat-of-mail touched David’s 
heels. He put them off. “I can fight best,” he said, “fin my own 


” 
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And David took his staff in his hand—the stout stick with which he 
kept the sheep—and he had his sling, and from the bank of the brook 


he chose him five smooth stones. Then he went out into the plain 
between the armies and faced the giant. 
And the giant in all his armor came, and his squire carried his 


shield before him; and when he looked to see what champion the 
Israelites had found at last, there was but a boy—a red-cheeked boy, 
with a staff in one hand and a sling in the other. 

The giant was very angry. ‘‘Am I a dog,” he cried, “that thou 
comest at me with a stick? I will give thy flesh to the fowls of the air 
and to the beasts of the field, and they shall pick thy bones.” 

And David answered: ‘‘Thou comest to me with sword and spear 
and shield, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord God of Hosts, 
whom thou hast defied.” 

Then the champions drew together, while the armies watched in 
breathless silence. And David ran to meet the giant. And even as 
he ran he put his hand into his shepherd’s bag, and took out a smooth 
stone and put it in his sling and slung it. Up went the sling, out went 
the stone, down went the giant. Straight as an arrow, the stone struck 
him in the forehead. And David ran, and with the giant’s sword cut 
off the giant’s head. 

Then did the Philistines flee, and the men of Israel raised a great 
shout, and chased them. 

‘ NOTE—Two more of these Bible stories will be given in The Journal next month and 
others in succeeding issues. 
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This natural, mechanical cleanser is 
superior in every way to the old-fashioned, 
destructive, caustic and acid cleaners. 





Every kind of cleaning formerly done by 
soap, soap-powders, scouring-bricks and 
metal - polishes, can be accomplished with 
Old Dutch Cleanser in an easier, quicker 
and better way. 








Throughout the house, in the kitchen, 
| bath-room, bed-rooms and parlor—for clean- 
| ing, scrubbing, scouring, and polishing — it 
| saves labor, time and money in keeping 
| everything clean and spotless. 





Old Dutch Cleanser is sold by all grocers, 
| in large, sifting-top cans, at 10c. If you 
| cannot obtain it conveniently send ten cents in 
stamps for a full-size can, which will be sent 
| you at acost of 22c postage to the maker. 
| 





Dutch Hand Soap possesses all the cleansing 
properties of Old Dutch Cleanser, adapted to toilet 
and bath use by the addition of pure vegetable oils. 
Unequalled for removing grease, ink, metal, paint 
and varnish stains from the skin. Large cake, | 0c 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Dept. 106, So. Omaha, Neb. Branch, Toronto, Can. 
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Exercise for Chest Muscles 


Matitpa. Clench the fists 
vigorously, and with arms on a 
level with the shoulders press 
the fists together with force, 
resting the knuckles of one 
hand againstthose of the other. 
‘Then opening the hands,sweep 
the arms backward as far as 
possible, still on the same plane 
with the shoulders. 


A Daily “Tubbine” 

Fay. The daily bath has 
been called the distinguishing 
mark between a thoroughbred 
girl and one of the so-called middle class. It is 
certainly true that a girl who can and does take 
her daily tub feels a self-respect—and shows it, 
too—that nothing else can give. The benefit is 
due not only to the cleansing of water and soap, 
but also to the cleansing and stimulation pro 
duced by hand and towel friction. The fresh, 
wholesome complexion is one of the visible bene- 
fits of the daily tub. 














For Tender Feet 

Auicr. After bathing the feet at night with hot 
water followed by a cold rub, massage them 
well with alcohol or camphorated oil. 


The Parts of a Tooth 


Ray. A tooth is composed of enamel, the 
crown covering, and the hardest, densest sub- 
stance in the human body; cement, covering the 
roots; dentine, making up the larger part of the 
tooth; and the pulp, commonly called the nerve. 


About Freckles 


DistRESSED. Since you are interested to 
know why you cannot get rid of freckles, post 
me a stamped and addressed envelope and | 
will send you a short résumé of the structure of 
the skin. From this you will see why freckles 
generally come to stay. 


Applying a Plaster 


Honoria. Before a plaster is applied to back 
or chest take a deep breath, holding it until the 
plaster is in place. In this way you will be able 
to avoid the unpleasant drawing sensation so 
often felt after wearing a plaster for a day or two. 


To Remove a Tight Rin 

LENA. Wind a piece of flat elastic snugly 
about the finger, beginning at the tip, continu- 
ing to the base. Hold up the hand for a few 
minutes. The swelling will gradually de- 
crease. After taking off the elastic, put it on 
again at once, holding up the hand again for a 
moment or more. Remove the elastic. ‘The 
finger will by this time probably be small enough 
for the ring to be slipped off. 
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Taking a Lady’s Arm 


Is it proper for a gentleman 
accompanying two young girls 
late at night to walk between 
the two and hold each by an 
arm? Is it ever proper for a 
gentleman to hold a lady by the 
arm except when helping her 
off a car or other convey- 
ance? CLARA A. 

No ‘‘gentleman” would so 
conduct himself with two 
young girls. He should walk 
on the outside of the two, plac- 
ing himself between them and 
any possible danger. Itis very 
‘*provincial” for a man to hold a woman by 
the arm except when he may be of real service 
to her. 








The Signature of a Married Woman 

Please inform me if it is legal, and correct 
form, for a married woman to sign her name 
Mary Smith Dudley—her maiden name being 
Mary Eleanor Smith. Some friends maintain 
that Smith is changed to Dudley when Miss 
Smith marries Mr. Dudley. GERTRUDE K 

Strictly speaking, a woman’s baptismal name 
in its entirety is her name, but a woman may, 
according to the sanction of custom, substitute 
her maiden surname for her second baptismal 
name if she choose — provided she always adheres 
to that form and makes it her legal signature. 


When Several Men Send Flowers 


When two or three men send me flowers for 
a dance whose shall [ wear so as to avoid hurting 
their feelings ? FLORENCE. 


If the dance be a cotillion you should wear 





those sent by the one who is to be your partner 
for that dance, and you may explain this to the 
other men when thanking them with cordiality 
for their gift If not engaged in advance to 
dance with any one you should wear the flowers 
which you received first if you do not wish to 
excite any jealous rivalry, and may explain this 
reason to the men whose flowers you do not 


wear, 


Morning Calls 

Will you kindly tell me the etiquette of morn- 
ing calls? (Mrs.) S$. S. B 

Only intimate friends are privileged to call in 
the morning, except on business, to ask informa- 
tion about a servant, or in the interest of some 
charity, or, perhaps, to inquire after a friend’ 
health. The call should not be prolonged 
beyond the necessary time required for the object 
of the visit. In the country in summer a morning 
call is a pleasant informality, much to be com- 
mended in the interests of friendship. 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Nervous Girls and Headache Cures 


H. K. F. Of course there is some cause for 
your constant headache and this ought to be 
searched for and found. But do not be persuaded 
that a drug carelessly taken is going to help 
matters. If you do not fortify the weak spot in 
your health armor you run a good chance of 
developing into a ‘‘nervous woman.” 


Mental Effects of Sunlight 


VioLtet. If you wish to see the good effects of 
sunlight make mental notes on the depression 
around yod on the next cloudy day; then of the 
brightness of people’s spirits on a sunny day. 
The difference is as interesting as it is marked. 
Watch a baby grab a sunbeam; this ray of 
brightness often changes a fretful cry into joyful 
cooing. 


To Get Out of the Slough of Despond 


DELLA. Since you sometimes become de- 
pressed try the experiment of distracting your 
mind from any tormenting thought. ‘The hero 
of a certain new novel broke up an unwelcome 
thought-train by throwing stones into a stream 

that merely for a suggestion. There is always 
something to do in house or garden that will 
surely help you out of the Slough of Despond. 
Put in order your top bureau-drawer or any 
other favorite tuck-hole. Or if the garden joys 
are for you in the ascendancy let them lead you 
up to a higher plane. 

Mouth-Breathing a Factor in Throat Trouble 

SUFFERER. You say that you cannot breathe 
through your nose—no wonder your throat is 
irritated. Mouth-breathing is too important a 
factor in throat trouble to be overlooked. If 
you cannot correct this habit by force of will 
then be sure that some condition in your nose or 
throat needs attention. 


When You are Too Thin 

Susan. Here are a few hints for the thin girl: 
Slow and thorough mastication puts food into 
condition for digestion. ‘*‘What food shall I 
eat?” you ask. Beef, fish, chicken and game; 
all the vegetables that agree with you; maple 
syrup; cocoa, chocolate, warm milk, plenty of 
pure water. Deep breathing outdoors, or before 
an open window, and plenty of sleep, including 
the proverbial “ beauty-sleep,” will surely tip 
the scales more to your liking. 


Cream for Massage of Neck and Arms 

SopHie. Spermaceti (pure), 4% ounce; white 
wax (pure), 44 ounce; almond oil, 4% ounce; 
butter of cocoa, % pound; lanolin, 2 ounces. 
Melt together and add one drachm of balsam of 
Peru, stirring briskly. After allowing it to 
settle the clear portion is poured off and two 
drachms of orange-flower water are added, the 
whole being stirred until it hardens. 


Aanners and ©ood rorm 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


When a Man Must Take Back an Invitation 
What can a man do if, after asking a young 
lady to be his partner for the german, he finds 
that. it will be impossible for him to be at the 
dance? LLoypb. 


He should write her a note of explanation and 
apology as soon as he knows that he cannot 
attend the dance, and arrange with a florist to 
send her a bunch of violets or a few long-stemmed 
roses or orchids on the evening of the entertain- 
ment, accompanied by his card, with a line or so 
expressing anew his disappointment. Or he 
may send the flowers when the note is sent. 


How to Give a Housewarming 


Will you tell me the manner of entertaining 

most appropriate for a housewarming ? 
(Mrs.) C. D. M. 

A reception is the form usually chosen by 
which to welcome all one’s friends, young and 
old. The whole house is open to inspection and 
every part of it should be in perfect order if 
not in gala array. 


The Unchaperoned Youn Girl at the Theatre 


Is it proper for me to go to the theatre in the 
afternoon if I am unchaperoned? I am fifteen 
years old. LOLA. 

No, not even alone with another girl, at your 
age. If you wish to be classed with well-bred 
people you will observe the rules that guide their 
conduct. Girls of fifteen do not know the world, 
and innocently and because of high spirits they 
often make themselves conspicuous. They 
laugh loudly, they gaze about them, they often 
talk so as to be overheard, all of which lays them 
open to misunderstanding, and many a girl has 
been spoken to by men who are not fit for decent 
society, and girls think such attentions com- 
plimentary when in reality they are insulting. 
When very young girls are seen in public places 
unchaperoned it reflects seriously upon their 
parents, who are thought to be ignorant of the 
proper social conventions, or careless of their 
daughter’s reputation, which is as delicate a 
thing as the bloom on a grape: no touch must 
mar it. I am speaking of manners in cities. In 
small towns conventions vary, and the best thing 
to do is to imitate the ways of those young girls 
whom you consider the best-bred and most 
worthy of imitation. 

Removing Gloves at a Banquet 

Please tell me if it is correct to remove one’s 
gloves while being served at a reception or 
banquet. CONSTANT READER. 

It is not customary to remove one’s gloves 
unless one is being served while seated at table. 
It is quite possible to use a fork in eating ices, 
cakes, salads, etc., without soiling the glove in 
the least. 


Before Applying Scalp Lotion 


SyLvi1A. First, thoroughly shampoo the hair, 
using a clean brush and comb. ‘These may be 
washed and cleansed in a solution of borax or 
boric acid. The brush and comb should be 
strictly individual—never interchanged with 
those belonging to other members of the family. 
Whatever be the nature of dandruff it cannot be 
denied that proper care greatly helps to prevent 
its occurrence or recurrence. 


Dusting as Exercise 


SCHOOLGIRL. I agree with your mother that 
dusting as a means of physical culture deserves 
a chapter to itself. The tiptoe exercises, the 
kneeling, twisting, stretching, especially if 
intelligently done with an eye to hygienic re- 
sults, will prove as beneficial as more formal 
work of the same nature. 


Absorbent Cotton to Replace the Washcloth 


AMELIA. Another JOURNAL girl describes the 
use of a handful of absorbent cotton for cleansing 
face and neck. A fresh wad is used daily, being 
delightfully soft and acceptable to delicate skins. 
It is said that the Queen of Greece, a very beauti- 
ful woman with a wonderful complexion, uses 
the absorbent-cotton washcloth. 


To Avoid Pimples and Blackheads 

ALMA. Every morning, after taking a salt 
rub, briskly dry the skin with a Turkish towel 
till you feel all aglow. Wash the face at night 
with hot water and soap. ‘Then after softening 
the skin with cold cream a few blackheads may 
be gently pressed out. Dash cool water on the 
face and carefdlly dry. Eat only simple foods, 
including plenty of fresh fruit and a goodly 
allowance of drinking water. 


Fasting for the Fat Girl 

SUSAN. Fat is consumed very quickly during 
a fast, and for this reason fasting is not infre- 
quently advised for the obese. During this time 
Jarge quantities of hot water are taken to dispose 
of the waste matter thrown out. Exercise, both 
passive (massage) and active, also helps to 
reduce the ‘‘mountain of flesh.’”? Careful diet, 
eliminating most sweets, fats and starches, helps 
on the good work, 


The Training of Eyebrows 

SERENA. Eyebrows can he trained more 
easily than you think, If thin and scrawny make 
it a matter of routine to rub olive oil into them 
thoroughly every night. Persistence is the price 
of success. If they be dark and join their forces 
above the nose, reminding you of a_ bandit’s 
‘lowering brow,” electrolysis will usually help 
you out of this difficulty. Again, if the hairs 
of the eyebrows do not lie smooth gentle 
brushing with the use of sweet oil will coax 
them into order. 
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Calls of Concolence 


How soon should visits ‘of condolence be 
made? ISABEL. 


Irom two to four weeks after a funeral friends 
should call upon the bereaved family, if only to 
show that they are not unmindful of them or 
indifferent to their sorrow. One usually asks 
to see the member of the family with whom one 
is best acquainted, and sends messages of sym- 
pathy to the rest. 


Paying Your Guest’s Railroad Fare 


If a friend accompanies me home to pay a 

short visit should I pay her railway fare? 
SARAH. 

If the distance is short and the price of fare 
under a dollar, for instance, it would be a gracious 
act for the hostess to pay her guest’s fare, but it 
is not incumbent upon her to do this and the 
guest will probably insist upon paying her own 
expenses. If the railway fare amounts to more 
than a dollar or so the hostess may offer to get 
the guest’s ticket with her own. 


Calls at Other Times Than “At-Home” Days 


If a woman has a reception-day and has sent 
cards to all her friends to notify them of the fact, 
need she receive chance callers on any other day? 

(Mrs.) E. B. K. 

No, provided that the maid is instructed in 
advance to excuse her mistress when opening the 
door, that the caller may not feel that any dis- 
crimination has been made against her. ‘To 
reply to a visitor, ‘‘I’ll see if Mrs. A is at home,” 
is not only an evidence of ignorance on the part 
of mistress and servant, but is also an injustice 
to the visitor, whose time one has no right to 
waste. Some persons think that the formula 
‘*Not at home” involves no more falsehood than 
the word ‘‘regret” in reply to an invitation. It 
may be so, but for a woman to be seen at the 
window by the caller receiving her message, 
‘*Not at home” might be as embarrassing to 
explain as though she had really intended to 
deceive. ‘‘Mrs. A is very much engaged and 
desires to be excused to any one who might call” 
cannot offend, since it implies that all comers are 
to be treated alike. 


An Engagement Ring Not Indispensable 

Is it accepted that if two people have come to 
an understanding they are engaged even though 
no ring has been given? and should not the 
ring be given before any announcement of the 
engagement is made? LILLETTE. 

The ring is merely the ‘‘outward and visible 
sign” of an engagement and in no way affects the 
real fact. It is customary for a ring to be given 
before the engagement is made public, but there 
are, doubtless, many persons who never receive 
any ring and the compact is none the less sacred. 


NOTE — Both Doctor Walker and Mrs. Kingsland are always glad to answer questions in The Journal. Correspondents wishing 
answers by mail should inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope; stamps alone are not sufficient. 
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The Secret 


Good Looking 
Floors © a 





You who know the end- 
less bother which the use 
of wax and wax prepara- 
tions entails — 








You who know the ugli- 
ness, the scratchiness, that 
floors finished with com- 
mon varnishes have — 















ILearn, now, about this 
elastic varnish—which 
bends under the pressure of 
heavy heels and castors — 
which g7ves instead of mar- 
ring, scratching, breaking. 
Learn, now, about this 
inexpensive floor finish, 
which once on looks well 
always, without care, with- 
out attention. 














Learn, now, about the 
only floor finish which 
lightens housework, in- 
stead of adding to it. 













Learn how, by using spe- 
cially prepared aged oils 
we have produced the first 
arnish elastic enough for 
floors. 

















Learn how, by manipu- 
lating our oils, we have 
overcome the ‘‘deviltry’”’ 
that makes common var- 
nish unfit for floors. 


Learn how, after thirty- 
nine years of experiment 
we have made a varnish 
which is tough — which is 
water-proof, which is san- 
itary, which is beautiful. 






































No matter whether your 
floors are old or new, find 
out about this new elastic 
varnish before deciding 
on any floor finish. 


The book which we will 
gladly send you free tells 
all about Elastica — and 
gives priceless pointers on 
the way in which differ- 
ent kindsof floors should 
be finished. 

Please use the con- 
venient coupon. 


Elastica Floor Finish is 
made by the 


Standard 
Varnish 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
or 2620 Armour Ave. 


Chi 
Works & Without pla senjoil un- 


der obligation te buy, please 
Sold by deal- send me “booklet describing 
ers every- vd 
where. 
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Standard 
Varnish 
Works 











your Elastica Floor Finish, ar 
telling how various floors should 
be finished. 


Name _ —, 
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Line Bag and Overflaps With Silk 


HERE is no stronger evidence 





may be added, making the spread 
large enough for either a single 
or a double bed. Filet lace is 
most suitable to join this work, 
because it belongs essentially to 
the same period of Italian art. 
However, the Clunvs and Tor- 
chons, being handmade linen 
laces are equally suitable and 
are not very expensive. There 
are also a number of cotton 
laces whch may be used with 
good effect. 


HI border of the pomegran- 

ate cushion shown below may 
be adapted most charmingly for 
curtains. It may be carried 
down the sides and across the 
bottom, and one of the units will 
form a corner without giving the 








of increasing good taste in 


designer any technical problem. 


needlework than the fact that ‘This Tray-Cloth Design is Buttonhole-Stitch With Richelieu The pomegranate spray in the 
the Italian influence is everywhere centre of the cushion may then 
to be seen in modern embroidery. Just now in the Paris shops they be scattered over the curtain. You see the possibilities are many for 
are calling the sixteenth-century Venetian cut-work a novelty, and in new adaptations of this design. 
its revival and adaptation to small bits of linen which can be readily The embroidery is done entirely in one method —that is, the edges of 
combined in various household textiles it has a certain freshness. the design are “bound,” just as you bind an eyelet. First follow the 
Cut-work embroidery holds a middle place between blind-work line of the design with a close running stitch on each side the width of 
and lace, and it is in fact the midway step in the development of the bar, then overhand this run in line with fine, close stitches whipped 
fabric decoration, which started with what we might call solid as firmly as possible. As you proceed with this work carry the cross- 


stitchery, and became, at last, lace. There is something very 





attractive to the eye in open-work: even a pattern composed 
of the same motif has a certain lightness and airiness, which 
is equivalent to “high lights.” This embroidery in its new 
adaptation is being called ‘“ Richelieu,” although it is really the 
simplest form of the old Venetian cut-work. 


SIGNS in this embroidery are composed almost entirely 
of narrow crescents and elongated eyelets. In the old em- 
broideries these motifs are rarely seen alone, but rather in 
composition with other stitches and methods. However, there 
is a real charm in the monotony of these single-motif designs. 
This is very apparent in the pomegranate cushion shown on 
the right. The charm is to be accounted for in the simplicity 
of the style and execution and the unexpected result which it 
is possible to obtain by composing with a single unit. 
The pretty effects which can be had in designs composed 
of these open-work crescents are quite endless, as suggested 
in the runner just below. Here is an opportunity now for 
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14114—The Blocks of This Runner Can be Adapted in Many Ways 
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14111— This Pillow is Pure Venetian in Style 


bar from one side of the band to the other and 
back again. Over hese foundation threads thus 
laid whip close stitches. It is easier to do this 
work on the cross-bars by plying the needle eye 
end first, in order to avoid splitting the threads. 
The binding can be most successfully done if 
the thumb is held closely against the edge of the 
work. The whipping stitches are taken toward 
one. The work should be held over an em 
broiderer’s oilcloth, but as it is not always easy 
to obtain this material stiff brown paper will 
answer the purpose quite as well. It holds the 
linen firmly in position so that the design will 
not lose its shape. You can now cut away the 
linen from behind the bars. 


HI! workbag at the top of the first column 
has an overflap front and back embroidered 
in a Richelieu design, and this flap covers a 
little pocket, which is added to the outside of 
the bag, thus making three compartments. ‘The 
bag is lined with silk, as are also the flaps. Th’s 


you to make new designs, since it is only a matter of adapting the is a most convenient as well as unique and pretty design for a workbag. 
little crescents in new ways. This runner, which is composed of The bottom of the bag is cut round and is also embroidered. 


squares put together with lace insertion, will suggest to you charm This work among i 


ts other advantages is very easy to launder. It 


ing borders for bedspreads, teacloths, curtains, pillows, covers for needs only to be carefully p'aced and then pressed into shape. 


furniture, indeed a great variety of useful household linens. These 
squares measure about eight inches each, and you can see how 


very convenient it is to do large pice es of work in such small sections. stamped and addre 


Re JUND-WEAVE French linen—that which is cream or even 
darker in tone—should be used for this embroidery. The [ 
mellowness of such a background is very pleasing, and when 
the embroidery is done in white the effect is stronger than if the | 
linen is white; besides, the ivory tone of the background is 
more suggestive of the old work. | 
The table-runner may be enlarged so as to form a beautiful 
centre for a bedspread. Around this a band of the plain linen | 
| 

| 
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NOTE Mrs. Wilson i VS { 
wer by mail any questions about Richelicu work, or any other embroidery, but a 


sed envelope must be sei 





always giad to hear from readers of The Journal, and will 





In This Centrepiece the Richelieu is Combined With Roman Cut-Work 


“T°RANSFER patterns jor the three numbered embroidery designs can be supplied 
at fifteen cents each, post-jree. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The 


14113 —This Well-Balanced Design is Rich in Effect Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














HE new R&G models insure 


every woman a long, slender, 


“hipless”’ figure, which the present 
“ Directoire’ fashions in gowns 


make absolutely essential. 





The new gowns, with their cling- 
| ing, close-fitting, straight-line effect, 
| cannot be worn successfully unless 
your figure has the “flat hip,” long 
back, and medium or high bust, 


| which are the special features of 


the new R &G models. $1 to $6. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you the new 


R & G Renaissance Models 


Price $5.00 
R & G CORSET CO. 


New York — Boston — Chicago — San Francisco 
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Dress Shield 


The other advantages of the 
Omo Shield are that it is 


moisture prool cool 

hygienic non-chafing 
washable protection for the 
white dress against 
light in weight perspiration stains 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


In many different styles and sizes at all wood stores, or a sample 
pair sent prep 1 receipt of s. Our ‘* Dress $ ld Br : 
interest every ian Sent tree. 


Omo Manufacturing Co., Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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Card of Three, 5c 
All sizes 


JOSEPH W.SCHLOSS &CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Company 


{HE only rational, enjoyable way of enter- 
taining is to keep within your individual 
limits, both in price and in knowledge of 
service. Do not attempt more than you 
» can easily do. Do not have new and 
Owecek at) unfamiliar dishes for the first time, nor 
an elaborate meal, nor too many people. A large 
dinner without a maid is tiresome to both the hostess 
and the guests. It is very annoying to be constantly 
getting up and down from the table, and it makes one’s 
guests feel that they have been a trouble. 

Do not, however, I beg of you, feel that because you 
cannot serve as your neighbors do, or because your 
means and help are limited, you must not entertain. 
For your own development and for the social welfare of 
your family, entertain at least once or twice a week—-a 
little dinner-party, or perhaps an afternoon tea or an evening party. 
For these afternoons or evenings invitations need not be sent if you have 
aregularday. If you have a special guest whom you wish to present to 
your friends send your visiting-card, with her name on the upper left- 
handcorner. Serve tea anda wafer, ortiny sandwiches and chocolate — 
in warm weather a sherbet or fruit punch and a wafer—but do not serve 
anything more. Tea may be poured in the library or parlor, from the 
tea-table. Ask a friend to perform this service that you may be free to 
receive. Ask one or two young girls to assist in carrying the cups in 
and out. Have ready at least three dozen cups with saucers. They 
may be all alike or all different. Very attractive, thin, Japanese cups, 
quite good enough for your very best guest, can be found at any china 
store for ten cents each. 

Where no servant is kept good breeding demands simplicity in every 
detail. I cannot imagine anything more unpleasant or trying than to 
be served an elaborate meal by your hostess. Live naturally and well, 
but in elegant simplicity. Lead your neighbors in matters of this 
kind; never follow them. 

While you are getting the refreshments ready for the afternoon do 
not forget your supper. For the family’s sake it must not be neglected. 
A chafing-dish may be made most serviceable on reception days. 
Creamed chipped beef, cold chicken warmed over in cream sauce, and 
scrambled eggs on toast, with bread and butter and a rice compéte— 
such things as these, made in the morning, will be easily prepared 
and quickly served. 






Convenient Arrangements Make Entertaining Easier 


O ENTERTAIN easily one must have a convenient, not necessarily 

an expensive, kitchen. A closet between the kitchen and dining- 
room, with doors opening into both rooms, saves many steps. Keep the 
lower shelf clear to receive the soiled dishes from the dining-table and 
the clean dishes from the kitchen. A small round or square table, with 
a lower shelf, placed at the left side of the hostess, helps greatly in 
table service. Changes of clean plates may be placed on the shelf. 
Soiled ones take their places in the course of service. Use the top of 
the table for such things as salads and desserts. With a little fore- 
thought you need not leave the table more than once during the entire 
meal. The dining-table with the moving centre, long ago given up, 
was, after all, the best solution of every-day table service where no 
servant is kept. Without being in the least vulgar, without disturbing 
any one, a turn of the centre brought in front of each guest bread, 
butter or whatever he wanted. 

To serve easily and well, with or without a servant, one must 
understand the conventional names of meals and the character of 
foods to be used for each. 

A family or company breakfast—the meal served before ten or 
eleven o’clock—should consist of fruit: baked apples, oranges, canta- 
loups, small fruits in season, or stewed, dried fruits; a cereal, an egg 
dish, muffins or toast and coffee—nothing more. Those who have 
unlimited powers of digestion may have as a last course hot cakes or 
waffles. Many persons like a hot cereal with their sweet fruits, served 
with cream in the same dish. This is in perfectly good keeping. 
Steamed figs, or stewed, dried fruits may be put first in the bowl and the 
cereal ladeled over. Acid fruits, oranges and grapefruit should be 
placed before the meal is announced. Place also a finger-bow] with all 
fruits that must be held or handled while eating—bananas, apples, 
pears, peaches, oranges and grapefruit. Remove the finger-bowls 
with the fruit-plates. The service on the table and side table will 
consist of a breakfast-plate, a cereal-dish, an egg-cup for each person, 
fruit-plates, cups and saucers. 

Breakfast at high noon is very nearly the same as a luncheon, and 
consists of a fruit cocktail, grapefruit, a plate of cut mixed fruit served 
with a fruit-fork, or a cup of bouillon, followed by a small entrée, tim- 
bale of chicken or fish, or a paté, creamed oysters, oyster croquettes, 
and then another small dish, such as baked sweetbreads, chops, jellied 
chicken or tongue in warm weather, with one light vegetable such as 
asparagus tips or peas. At the next course serve a simple salad, cream 
cheese and crackers, followed by coffee. Or serve plain wafers with 
the salad, reserving the cheese and crackers to serve with bar-le-duc or 
some dainty jelly, with the coffee. Personally I like the latter form. 
One talks better when coffee is not served alone. Then, too, it keeps 
the guests seated a little longer, and they are ready to go as soon as 
they leave the table. 

A luncheon is practically the same as a company breakfast, a pleas- 


ant, simple meal of three or four courses, served between the hours of 
twelve and two. 


What to Serve at an Afternoon Tea or Reception 


OR an afternoon party, either a special one or your usual “day,” 
serve only tea, chocolate, or, in summer, lemonade or fruit punch 
and tiny sandwiches, small cakes or sweet wafers. The requirements of 
good health demand light refreshments between meals. Heavy salads 
and sandwiches are never correct at a simple “afternoon.” Fora large 
reception, given between the hours of three and five, the refreshments 
may be in greater variety. Here a salad, sandwiches, ices, creams, 
cakes, chocolate, tea and coffee are quite sufficient. On a very cold 
day bouillon is acceptable. . 
If you are without a maid in a small village, and it seems necessary 
now and then to have the entire community at one time, select things 
that may be prepared the day before, served on a single 


) plate and 
eaten with a fork. 


Coffee will be served alone, following an ice if 
there is more than one course. Chicken salad is a good selection, for 
the chicken may be boiled and cut, the celery cut, and the mayonnaise 
made the day before. These, however, must be mixed at the last 
minute. Everything may be got ready for the sandwiches; make them 
early in the morning, wrap them in a damp towel and put them in the 
bread-box in a cool place. Make the chocolate syrup the day before 
and at serving-time dilute it with hot milk. It is the better for the 
standing and more easily served. 

On such occasions you will have the « 


yc lining-room table neatly 
arranged and serve from it. Ask three or four intimate friends to assist 
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with the serving, and perhaps one to help you receive. 
This same reception may be given in the evening from 
eight to ten, without change of menu or service. Where 
no help is kept it is much easier to have the ices and 
creams moulded together, and sent to you, cut into 
squares wrapped in wax paper. In this way the 
squares are quickly turned into the serving-dish. 

The five-o’clock tea is simply tea and a wafer or 
plain, buttered bread. If more convenient the bread 
may be doubled like a sandwich, or you may have 
tiny round sandwiches the size of a silver dollar, cut 
with a cake-cutter. Brown bread and butter are very 
acceptable, and may be served on the same plate with 
the white bread sandwiches; or both may be served 
from a pretty basket lined with a doily and decorated 
with fresh flowers. But I must impress upon you that 
any function in the afternoon—a five-o’clock tea or your weekly 
receptions—must be perfectly simple. 


The Formal Dinner Must be Carefully Planned Beforehand 


F THE dinner, the most formal and delightful of all meals, is to be 

pretty and enjoyable where no servant is kept it must be composed 
of dishes easily served. The usual routine is a soup, a meat, with one 
vegetable, followed by the salad course, and then a simple dessert or 
crackers and cheese, and coffee. If you have dessert at the table serve 
your coffee in the sitting-room. Select dishes that can be prepared 
early in the day. Beef & la mode, fricandeau of veal and rolled steak 
all sound elaborate, but they can be put in their sauces to cook three 
hours before dinner. Stuffed potatoes and potato croquettes are more 
elaborate than mashed potatoes, but mashed potatoes will take you to 
the kitchen at the last minute, while the others may be prepared early 
in the morning, arranged in a pan and put aside to reheat at serving- 
time. 

A correct menu aims to begin with something to create an appetite— 
a clear soup, clam bouillon, grapefruit or fruit cocktails. Then it 
slides gently with an entrée to the main or heavy dish—the meat, with 
one vegetable, followed by some light, dainty salad, to clear the palate 
for the dessert. Coffee, clear and black, at last, stimulates digestion 
by preventing false fermentation. Such a dinner is perfect. 

In midwinter if you wish just a little something more, and you can 
do it conveniently, serve a nice dish of spaghetti after the soup in place 
of the entrée. Serve it alone. In summer serve a nice cauliflower 
with a cream sauce, or corn on the cob, or baked tomatoes stuffed with 
rice and nuts—all these are inexpensive and elegant. 


The “Banquet” is Impracticable With No Servants 


AM constantly receiving letters asking how to serve banquets. 

I feel like saying—Don’t! For they are not, as a rule, enjoyed by 
either the guests or the giver and cannot be served with fewer than five 
or six trained servants. There is such a difference between a banquet 
and adinner. A banquet is utterly out of the question where no serv- 
ants are kept. The housewife, without a maid, may serve a dainty 
chafing-dish breakfast at twelve o’clock, a luncheon, chafing-dish 
suppers, afternoon teas, little dinners—but never banquets. 

For easy service place all the necessary silver when laying the table 

knives and spoons on the right, forks on the left; oyster and 
fruit forks, however, are placed last, on the right. Use a tablespoon 
or soup-spoon for soup, dessertspoons for desserts, cereals, cut fruits, 
and soups in cups, a teaspoon or a fork or an ice-cream spoon for ice 
cream, teaspoons for punches or sherbets, tea and large coffee, after- 
dinner spoons for black coffee. Use a large fork for the meat course, a 
smaller one for the salads. ; 

The art of dinner-giving is exempt from the caprices of fashion. 
Entrées—small made dishes—at dinner follow the soup, but are 
the main or substantial course at a company breakfast, luncheon or 
supper. At dinner we select, to be absolutely correct, a meat dish that 
requires carving. At luncheon, breakfasts and suppers, soups are 
served in cups; at dinner, always in soup-plates. 

A tablecloth is always used at dinner; at luncheons, noonday break- 
fasts, suppers and chafing-dish meals, where the table is handsomely 
polished, fancy doilies may be used under all plates. These may be 
of different sizes and shapes, but alike in pattern and texture. In the 
country, where I live five months in the year, I use hemstitched doilies 
of plain linen. 

A beautiful rose in a tall vase or a small dish of ferns will be appro- 
priate for centre decoration. Candelabra, if you have them, may be 
placed near the centre, or, if you use straight candlesticks, place four 
around the centrepiece. Place also a dish of salted almonds, one of 
bonbons and another of olives when laying the table. Olives and 
celery are passed with the soup; nuts and bonbons while you are 
pouring the coffee, and they may be passed once or twice. 


Simplify by Making Most of Your Preparations Early 


EARLY all vegetables may be cooked early in the day, cooled, 

turned into a small saucepan and seasoned, ready to reheat at the 

last moment. Croquettes may be fried, placed on soft paper in a 

shallow pan, ready to run into the oven fifteen minutes before the 

serving hour. Wash and dry the lettuce, put it inthe salad-bowl, and 
stand it in a cold place. 

Dish the cheese and toast the crackers. Get the coffee ready for the 
coffee-pot, but remember that the coffee-pot must be scalded at the last 
minute before the coffee is put in, or the infusion will have a stale flavor. 
To make still easier service, the salad may be served with croquettes. 
Mayonnaise of celery forms a pleasant combination with chicken, veal 
or oyster croquettes. Lettuce with French dressing, or cucumber 
salad, may be served with dainty fish dishes. 

The meat dishes that have been mentioned may be prepared hours 
before the dinner, so that the hostess at dinner-time simply lifts the 
meat to the platter and strains over the sauce. An extra hour’s cooking 
will not spoil any of them. 

Select menus best adapted to your locality. I beg of you, do not 
serve oysters or salt-water fish if you live a long way from the coast. 
Have only what your market and storeroom can supply, and save 
worry. Elaborate desserts must not follow heavy meats. A dish of 
whipped cream, covered with grated macaroons, served with lady- 
fingers, a glass of dainty jelly, with sponge fingers and cream, or any 
of the fruit honeys, with cream cheese and thin water crackers, will 
form the nicest possible close to a good luncheon or dinner. 

Learn the best method of serving each meal, so that a company 
dinner means only the drawing up of extra chairs. I can readily think 
of a hundred simple menus any of which would give easy service to 
the every-day family dinner, and with an entrée would make an 
attractive company dinner. 











NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for April) Mrs. Rorer will tell of “The Right 


Way to Preserve Vegetables,’’ giving housekeepers many useful suggestions as to the 
easiest and most successful methods to use. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 
















A Smooth Sauce 
A Tasty Soup 
A Fine Gravy 
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SS) All these things, which 
to besuccessfuldependso much 
upon the thickening, can be 
made infinitely better with 


Kingsford’s 
OSWEGO 


Corn Starch 


To thousands of women the use of | 
Corn Starch in Sauces, Soups and 
Gravies is something entirely new. 




























a > ~=Our free book | 
aan POND 
sna. || ‘Original Recipes 
{ GSFORDg, oa ee 
zi | #"Osweco. and Cooking Helps 


NINA 


contains hundreds 
of other culinary 
suggestions—just 
as original—for 
theimprovement of 
cooking bytheaddi- 
tion of Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch. Write 
for a copy to-day. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
OS WEGO,N.Y. 
National Starch Company, 


Successors, 


S&S 
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A Box of 
Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent To You Free 


just to let you prove the difference between 
them and the usual crackers you buy. The 
distinctive flavor afforded by our methods of 
milling and baking, make Educator Crackers 
more delicious as well as infinitely more nu- 
tritious than any crackers you’ve ever tasted. 
Your name on a postal will bring the sam- 
ple box; please give also, the name of your 
grocer. ll grocers should have Educator 
Crackers. If yours hasn't them and won't ‘ 
get them, we'll supply you direct. 
Johnson Educator Food Co., 206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ask ] Trade Mark 
ae FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. B. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


LASTS LONGEST 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 
in smal] and grow big. Describes largest pure 
bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells how to 
breed and feed, all about diseases and remedies. 
Illustrates many varieties of land and water fowls. 
Quotes lowest prices on pure bred fowls, eggs for | 
hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. 


F. FOY, Box 58, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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2 and Illustrated for The Journal by Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 
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* LIVING-PORCH®™ 
136’ X 14¥6" | 


Plan of 
First Floor 
2 
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O THE average American no one fea- 
ture of a small house appeals more 
strongly than a porch relatively big 


and generous; although in building a Northern cottage with an exag- 
gerated porch one is investing money in sheltered space, usable but 
half the year unless so designed as to be glazed in winter with storm 
sash and used as a Sun-room or conservatory. 

In the Southern cottage here presented, however, the large porch 
treated as a sheltered and screened outdoor extension of the living- 








Here is the Estimated Cost 
of This Cottage 


HE following estimate covers the cost of 

this cottage complete with the exception of 
the following items: down-spouts and gutters 
except for entrance hood, electric wiring and 
fixtures, and insect screens for windows, doors 
and porches. The estimate for plumbing in- 
cludes no gas fitting nor laundry tubs. 

A reliable contractor’s estimate— based on 
Southern lumber prices within easy access of 
primary yellow pine markets, and based also 
on mechanics’ wages and millwork prices pre- 
vailing in the country districts of Illinois and 
Michigan, where the extra cost of labor as 
compared with its cost in the South is largely 
offset by greater efficiercy —is as follows: 

















Masonry... oe + Oi 
Carpentry, Lumber and Millwork 1220 
Sheet Metal , 26 
Plastering . ss ae 240 
Painting ... ae eT ree 92 
MAAR 98S 6) AP he og ov na ei 35 
on) ace eee eee 43 
5) a a OS, ws 220 
Total . $1991 
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but is lighted and ventilated by a dormer at 
the rear, and is accessible through a scuttle 
in the hall ceiling. 


The underpinning of the house is of short cedar posts, and the 
building may be set close to the ground without serious danger of 
rot attacking the framing if the site is dry and well-drained. Space 


should be left for ventilation under the floor, and, at some additional 


cost, cypress for first-floor framing and rough flooring will be rot-proof. 


room —is essential to comfort for at least the major part of every year. A AN excellent precaution the floor joists might be dipped in oil of 


To be cool and airy a Southern house should be as openly arranged 
as possible. The large living-room of this design, only partially sub- 
divided for the entrance hall and dining space, meets this requirement 
and gives an informal generosity of interior effect attainable in a small 
house in no other way. The built-in seats and posts serve as partial 


screens and subdivisions 





(completed by a portiere 
for the dining alcove) 
and accommodate plenty 
of books in a simple way. 


AX UNUSUAL feature 
of the plan is the ar- 
rangement of the stair- 
case, which is placed in a 
small rear hall separated 
from the living-room by a 
door treated as a swinging 
screen, with a panel 
which may be of partially- 
obscured glass or grille of 
simple, square, upright 
spindles. This gives pri- 
vacy to the living-room 
and concealed access to 
the stairs from the kitchen. 
The stairs are inexpen 
Silv€iy pDullt, a partition 
plastered on both sides 
and trimmed with wood 


taki 








ng the place of the 
usual balustered railing. 

The kitchen is of good 
size for so small a house, 
supplemented by a porch 
large enough to serve as 
a small outdoor work- 
room. Although not in- 
cluded in the estimate 


given on this page, two laundry tubs are shown in the plan of the 
porch which, with a hinged cover, may serve as a work-table. 


HE second floor is arranged with the utmost economy of space, each 
of the three bedrooms having a good closet. The small balcony or 
deck off the principal bedroom affords a handy place for shaking rugs 
and airing bedding. The bathroom is of standard size, with an ample 
linen-closet in the hall adjoining. The attic space is entirely unfinished, 


arr ~cenapir Th. 


This Shows the View Looking From the Entrance Akove 


NOTE 


Chicago. 





creosote or creosote stain, and the floof boards given two brush 
coats of the same. The roof shingles are cedar 
construction, flooring and finish, is yellow pine. 
The exterior walls of the house are covered with 74 x 734-inch yellow 
pine “shiplap,” left rough to stain. The windows are either French 


All other wood 


windows, as in the square 
living-room, bay, or case- 
ments swinging out. 

The ample projection of 
the roof shelters the bed- 
room windows so that they 
may be left open all the 
time except when directly 
exposed to a driving rain. 
At the same time the pro- 
jection is not so great as 
to exclude entirely the 
sunshine needed to make 
the rooms sweet and 
wholesome. 

Thus the cottage is 
designed to insure warm- 
weather comfort through 
a free and abundant cir- 
culation of air, as opposed 





wn : : 
j to the common method of 
imei nce 
keeping the rooms dark 
ened by means of closed 
shutters. 


HE exterior depends 

for its effect upon its 
simple lines and clean-cut 
treatment. The same is 
true of the interior, a 
scheme of cream-white 
painted woodwork and 
soft wall tones being sug- 
gested for the living-room. 


Elsewhere the interior woodwork is to be given one coat of oil stain. 
The fireplace is to be built partially of a good, common, red brick, 
the portion above the beaten-copper hood being of common brick 
finished with cement plastering, with a painted wooden shelf above. 


Complete working plans, details and specifications for this cottage 
may be obtained of the architect, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., 1200 Steinway Hall, 
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KNOX 


Gelatine 


The Healthful Dessert -_ 


Perhaps the most important of the many 
excellent features of a Knox Gelatine 
Dessert is its extreme healthfulness, and 
this is a very necessary and valuable 
feature of a dessert. Coming as it does 
at the finish of a more or less full meal 
it is most essential 
that a dessert 
should be not only 
delicious but health- 
ful. A dessert made 
of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine, which is 
the only absolutely 
pure gelatine made 
and the only one 
that is guaranteed, 

“=~ is light, wholesome, 
easily digested and the most healthful 
of all desserts. There are hundreds of 
delicious desserts that can be made from 
Knox Gelatine and all of them are exceed- 
ingly healthful and nutritious, quickly and 
easily prepared and most economical. Send 
for a copy of my free recipe book and 
try some of them for yourself. Here isa 
delicious dessert and a most healthful one. 


PAIN DE PRUNES 


4% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 cupsugar. 
¥% cup cold water. Juice of one lemon. 
1 pound prunes. Orange juice. 








Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water five minutes; cook a pound 
of prunes untiltender; remove the 
stones and pass the pulp through 
a sieve; add the kernels from the 
stones, a cup of sugar and the 
softened gelatine; stir over the 
fire until the sugar and gelatine 
are dissolved, then add enough @& 
orange juice to make one quart 
in all. Three-fourths of a pound 
of prunes gives amore delicate 
confection, 





\. Dessert Book FREE J 


For the name and address of your grocer I 
will send my illustrated recipe book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” If he doesn’t 
sell Knox Gelatine, send me 2c. in stamps and 
I will send you a full pint sample package, or 
for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps taken). 
A copy of the handsome painting “The First 
Lesson” will be sent for one empty Knox Gela- 
tine box and 10c. in stamps. The picture is a 
fine work of art and an ornament to any home, 





CHARLES B. KNOX, 13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Where The Saving Is 


The reason ice melts in‘this pyramid form in 
McCray Refrigerators is that the warmer air in 
the refrigerator strikes the top of the ice first 
and as it descends, becoming colder, it does less 
melting. This demonstrates a circulation of air 
through the refrigerator—as real as though 
caused by an electric fan. 


MS CRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


(Acep things fresh) 


because the air in them is purified by constantly 
recurring contact with the ice, caused by the 
** McCray System.’’ ‘Thisalso dries the air so 
that even matches or salt can be kept perfectly 
dry in them. 


Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


McCray walls are the thickest and heaviest 
refrigerator walls made and are built of mate- 
rials best adapted to keeping the heat out and 
the cold in—the temperature is colder and less 
ice is used than in other refrigerators. 

Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass 
(looks like white china— % inch thick), porce- 
lain tile, white enameled wood or odorless 
white wood. 

No zinc is ever used, as zine forms dangerous 
oxides that poison milk and other food. Can be 
arranged for icing from an outside rch if de- 


sired. All sizes and styles ready for immediate 
shipment. Built-to-order refrigerators for any 
purpose can be shipped 3 weeks aiter order is 


received. Every McCray i 
lasting satisfaction, 


uaranteed to give 


Tear this off as a reminder to request book. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 
874 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your free 
refrigerator book checked below: 
Sain No. 85— Regular size for Residences 
A. H.— Built-to-order for Residences. 
. No. 66— For Grocery Stores. 
. No. 58 —For Meat Markets. 
see No. 47—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc. 
sense No. 71—For Florists 
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Journal Housekeepers’ Best Recipes: Selected and Presented by Maria Parloa 


RAISED FRUIT DUMPLINGS N THE morning, when 

. plik mtr, Sete 

reserve enough of the 

dough to make as many 

dumplings as you require for the family. 

Take pieces about half the size of an egg and roll them into balls. 

Place these balls in a buttered granite dish, having them some 

distance apart, and let them rise to more than twice their original 

size. Have ready some fresh or canned fruit, sweetened, and with 

plenty of juice. Pour over the dumplings and bake in a moderate 

oven for about forty-five minutes. A quart of fruit and juice will be 

enough for half a dozen dumplings. There should be about three 

times as much juice as fruit. If the pan is covered during the baking 

the dumplings will be white, and all parts equally tender; if not 
covered the tops will be crisp and brown. 


Bread Dough 
Fresh or Canned Fruit 


ANGEL PARFAIT T IS necessary to start the work a long 

time before the dish will be needed, as 
four hours’ freezing will be required to 
get it firm. Begin by boiling the sugar 
and water together, without stirring, 
until a little of the liquid dropped in cold 
water will harden slightly, and, when 
rolled between the thumb and finger, 
will form a soft ball. When that stage 
has been reached take the syrup from 
the fire and pour it gradually over the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. 
While you are pouring the syrup beat all the time. Set the mixture 
away to cool. 

Beat the cream to a stiff froth and stir it lightly into the egg-and- 
sugar mixture. Add the flavoring, of which there should be a little 
more than a teaspoonful. Be careful not to put in any liquid cream. 

Have your mould packed in salt and ice, just about to the top. 
Remove the cover, being very careful not to let any ice or salt get into 
the mould. Pack the cream mixture into the mould, and after cover- 
ing it with white paper put on the tin cover, using a little melted fat 
over the joining of the cover and the mould itself, and fasten over this 
same joint a band of cloth. It is important to take all this care to pre- 
vent the slightest suggestion of salt water from getting into the mould. 
Now cover well with more salt and ice and set in a cold place, cover- 
ing the tub with a piece of carpet or blanket. At serving-time turn 
out on a cold dish. 


3 Cupfuls Cream 

1 Cupful Granulated Sugar 
¥% Cupful Water 

Whites of 2 Exes 

Vanilla for Flavoring 

Salt and Ice 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE HERE aretwo parts 

to this recipe: the 
charlotte russe proper, 
anda white cake which 


14 Box Gelatine 


% Cupful Cold Water 





1 Pint Milk is nice to serve with it. 
1 Pint Cream First of all you will be told how to make 
8 Exes the charlotte. The gelatine must be 


soaked in half a cupful of cold water for 
two hours before you begin to do any- 
thing else. At the end of that time put a 
pint of milk on to heat in the double 
boiler. While it is heating beat together 
the yolks of the eggs and two scant cup- 
fulsof sugar. Gradually pour the hot milk on the beaten sugar and eggs, 
stirring all the time. Put the mixture in the double boiler and stir 
continually for five minutes. At the end of that time add the soaked 
gelatine and stir for two minutes more. Then take from the fire and 
place the saucepan ina pan of cold water. Stir frequently until the 
custard cools and begins to thicken; then add the strained juice of the 
lemon and the oranges, which should be large ones. Stir for a few 
minutes and then stir in gently the pint of cream,whipped to a stiff froth. 
Have the sides of two one-quart charlotte moulds lined with lady-fingers 
and fill the rest of the space with the cream. Put away in the refrigerator 
to harden. In less than an hour the charlotte will be ready to turn out. 
The cream should be very cold and whipped to a stiff froth with a 
whisk while the custard is cooling, so that it shall be ready to mix with 
the custard the moment that that begins to thicken. With the quanti- 
ties mentioned in the table of ingredients two moulds can easily be 
filled: enough to serve a dozen people. 

The white cake mentioned as being suitable to serve with the 
charlotte is made in this way: Cream together a cupful of butter and 
two cupfuls of sugar; then beat in gradually half a cupful of water and 
the same quantity of milk. Sift a level tablespoonful of baking-powder 
with three cupfuls and a half of sifted flour. Now mix alternately the 
flour and the whites of the eggs (beaten stiff) with the butter-and-sugar 
mixture. Flavor with almond or vanilla, and bake in loaves. 


2 Cupfuls Sugar 
1 Lemon 

2 Large Oranges 
Lady-fingers 


REAL ICE CREAM r YOU expect to have 
8 


ood ice cream make up 





Cream your mind to use good in- 
Powdered Sugar gredients and to avoid doing 
Flavoring the work hurriedly. Your 


plain cream should be perfectly fresh. 
To every quart you purpose to use add 
a cupful of powdered sugar. Mix well, 
and pour into the freezer. The freezer should be of such a size 
that it will hold twice as much cream as you actually put in. Pack 
around it solidly in the tub alternate layers of salt and fine ice, using 
about four times as much ice as salt. Let the cream stand until it 
begins to freeze on the sides of the can. It is just at this point that the 
flavoring should be added, a little at a time, tasting the mixture to be 
sure that you have it exactly right. Turn the crank until the cream is 
firm and smooth and almost fills the freezer. Take out the beater, 
scraping from it all the cream that has accumulated there, and pack all 
the cream down firmly until it is perfectly smooth. Draw off some of 
the water from the tub and pack enough salt and ice about the freezer 
to come to the top. Cover with a piece of carpet or old blanket and set 
away to ripen in a cool place—say, for about three hours. Do not 
have the cream too thick. Remember also that it is important to turn 
the crank slowly for the first eight minutes, then rapidly. 


Salt and Ice 


CREAM PUDDING Ao MPLE pudding, but a very good 

one. Reserve a third of the milk, 
and after putting the salt into the 
remainder put that on the stove to heat. 
Pour the cold milk on the flour and beat 
until you have a smooth mixture. Stir 
this into the larger portion of milk when 
that begins to boil. Cook until thick 
and smooth; remove from the 
stove and add the eggs, well beaten. 
Flavor to suit your taste. Put a small 
part of the sugar into a deep, covered dish, and after pouring the pud- 
ding mixture into the dish spread the rest of the sugar over it. Cover 
the dish tightly and set where the pudding will cool slowly. Remember 
that this last direction is one of the most important of all. 


1 Quart Milk 


6 Level Tablespoonfuls 
Flour 


2 Eees 

1 Cupful Sugar 

¥% Teaspoonful Salt 
Flavoring 


rhea 
ten 


ROLL FRUIT PUDDING IFT together all of the flour except 

a teaspoonful, the baking-powder, 
salt, and half a teaspoonful sugar. Rub 
one tablespoonful of butter into this 
mixture, and wet with enough cold 
water to make a dough, as for biscuit. 
Roll this down to about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. Sprinkle a platter 
with flour and lay the sheet of dough on 
it. On the dough spread a layer of fruit. 
If you use large fruit, like apples or 
peaches, it must be cut up fine. Sprinkle 
with sugar, and, if you like, with cinna- 
mon or nutmeg, too; then roll up. Have at hand a deep graniteware 
pan, well buttered. Place the pan over the dough and turn the pan and 
platter simultaneously. By this method you avoid breaking the dough 
in handling it. Mix the remaining sugar, flour and tablespoonful of 
butter with the boiling water and pour over the roll. Bake for half an 
hour in a hot oven. If, however, raw appies are used you will need to 
bake for about fifty minutes. 


2 Cupfuls Flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls Bakineg- 
Powder 

24 Generous Cupful Sugar 

4 Teaspoonful Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 

Fresh or Canned Fruit 

Cinnamon or Nutme& 

Pint of Boiling Water 


CREAM CONES HESE are both 


pretty to see and 
dainty toeat. Beatthe 
butter to a cream. 
Gradually beat in the sugar and continue 
beating until very light; then stir in alter- 
nately a part of the whites of eggs, beaten 
to astiff froth, and the flour. Have ready 
a buttered tin sheet that is quite cold, 
and drop the mixture on it in spoonfuls, leaving plenty of space 
between the little piles. With a broad-bladed knife spread the mixture 
in fan shapes, very thin. Bake in a quick oven being careful not to 
brown too much. On taking them from the oven, while they are still 
hot, roll them into cones. Just before serving them fill with the 
whipped cream flavored to suit your taste. 


cnet, 


Whites of 2 Exes 

1 Cupful Flour 

Y Cupful Sugar 

\% Cupful Butter 
Flavored Whipped Cream 





NUT CREAM HIS dish is good to see as well as to 

eat. First of all cover the gelatine 
with the cold water and let it soak for 
two hours. Do this before beginning to 
do anything else. Whip the cream to 
a stiff froth and skim it into a bowl. 
Stand this in a large pan of cracked ice 
and water. Sprinkle into the cream the 
powdered sugar, the vanilla, and almost 
all the almonds, which should first be 
blanched and chopped. Pour the boil- 
ing water over the gelatine; then place 
the cup in a bowl of boiling water and stir until the gelatine has become 
thoroughly dissolved. Strain it over the cream, and begin at once to 
stir, continuing until the ingredients have become well mixed and the 
mixture is slightly thickened. Turn into a mould and place on the ice 
to harden. When ready to serve turn out in a glass dish and sprinkle 
over it the remaining chopped almonds. 


Y% Box Gelatine 
¥% Cupful Cold Water 


3 or 4 Tablespoonfuls 
Boiling Water 


1'%% Pints Cream 

4 Tablespoonfuls Almonds 
xf Cupful Powdered Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful Vanilla 


BROWN PUDDING ROBABLY youwill 


get the best results 


1 Exe : 2 
22 if you use New Orleans 


1 Cupful Molasses 





molasses. The soda is 

1 Rounding Teaspoonful to be put in the boiling water—and take 
Soda good care that it really is boiling. Beat 

1 Cupful Boiling Water the egg in a bowl, and, after doing 
Butter that, add the molasses and a piece of 


2 Cupfuls Sifted Flour 
1 Level Teaspoonful Salt 


butter about half the size of an egg, 
softening it first. Beat well; then add 
the boiling water containing the soda. 
After beating in the flour turn the 
mixture into a covered pudding-mould and steam for two hours. 
There will be enough for eight persons. A liquid or cream sauce 
should be served with it. 


QUICK, BAKED BATTER 


FTER salting the milk put it on to 
PUDDING 


boil. Meanwhile beat the whites of 
the eggs until they are light, and beat the 
yolks into them. When the milk is boil- 
ing, rising well in the kettle, sift the 
flour into it through your fingers, stirring 
all the time. Cook for about a minute, 
still stirring rapidly; then remove from 
the stove and stir the eggs in lightly. Turn into a buttered pudding- 
dish and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes in a rather quick oven. 
As the quantities of material mentioned will be enough for serving six 
persons one-third of the rule will give a nice little pudding for two. 
Either lemon or hard sauce should be served with the pudding. 


3 Cupfuls Milk 

1 Level Cupful Flour 
3 Egas 

1% Teaspoonful Salt 


ROSE SANDWICHES 





a JUNE pick over the 
leaves of any roses but 
do not wash them. Put 
them through the meat- 
chopper, using the finest knife. Mix 
them with an equal measure of sugar. 
Boil, stirring constantly, for twenty or 
thirty minutes. For each pint of the jam make a rich syrup with a 
cupful of sugar and half a cupful of water. Boil gently for twenty 
minutes, then add the rose jam. When it boils up put it into sterilized 
tumblers and cover the same as any other jelly. 

For the sandwiches cut some bread into exceedingly thin slices. 
Spread lightly with softened butter and then spread with the thinnest 
coating of rose jam imaginable. Press two slices together and cut into 
thin strips, removing all of the crust. You will find that these are 
especially delicious for luncheons and receptions. 


“a 
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Rose Leaves 
Sugar 


Bread and Butter 


ROSE APPLES HE best fruit to use is the Northern 


Spy, but the Baldwin will do quite 
well. Pare and core as many apples as you think you will need. Set 
the apples in a deep pudding-dish and put about a teaspoonful of the 
rose jam in the space from which you have removed the core. Put ina 
saucepan a cupful of water and a cupful and a half of sugar. Stir over 
the fire until the syrup begins to boil, and let it boil for five minutes; 
then pour it over the apples. The amount of ingredients just men- 
tioned will be enough for eight apples. Cover the dish with a plate and 
bake the apples in a slow oven until they have become tender. When 
they are done set them away to cool. As soon as they are cold lift 
them up with a skimmer and arrange nicely on a platter. Put a tea- 
spoonful of peach jam on top of the rose jam, to fill up the space 
where the core was, and set a candied cherry in the middle. Flavor a 
pint of whipped cream with five drops of almond extract, and after 
pouring the cream about the apples serve at once. 
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~ How to be Sure of 


Durable Enamel Ware 


To be certain of durability when 
buying enamel ware, choose 
CORONA Enamel Ware. 
Each piece is stamped from 
exceptionally heavy steel 
and then covered with an 
unusually thick coating 
of the best opaque glass 
enamel that will not break 
or wear off and that will 
resist fire, rust, and acid 
stains. Even cranberries 
will not stain the inside white 
enamel lining. Made in 
many bright and durable colors, 
the standard being CORONA BLUE. 


CORONA 


Enamel Ware 7 


includes the only decorated 
enamel ware ever made. 
Decorative designs by one 
of the country’s foremost 
designers. Colors are 
burnt in so they cannot 
fade, wash or wear out. 

The CORONA ROASTER 
shown below is the only 
roaster made in one piece 
with a hot air jacket. 
Absolutely seamless. 
Impossible to burn a roast 
init, Easily cleaned. 

Also enameled churns jf 
and numerous other ; 
enameled household 
articles. 



















































If not at your deal- 
er’s, write for free 
illustrated booklet to 
aid in selection. 

THE ENTERPRISE 

ENAMEL COMPANY, 
Bellaire, Ohio 


— 
— 


CORONA | 
ROASTER |} 


Seamless 














Rarely will you find so 

happy an expression of 
whiteness, brilliance and 
beauty as 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


Ordinary cut glass may 
become commonplace as a 
gift— Hawkes Cut Glass is 
not the same thing. It is 
a creation by itself, pos- 
sessing the elegance that 
removes certain work in 
precious metals from the 
merely “intrinsic”? and 
gives it the value of avz. 


Al the best dealers. 


No piece without 
L Ea. 


If your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write us for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 








Try 
(The Heart of the Kernel) 


Griddle Cakes 


They’re fine. Kornlet is the luscious, 
milky, inner pulp of tender young corn, 
from which every vestige of coarse outside 
hull has been removed. Kornlet is the 
concentrated goodness of green corn—the 
most delicious and nour- 
ishing of foods. 

There are wonderful 
possibilities for good 
cooking in Kornlet—get 
a can to-day. 

Look for the recipes on 

everywrapper. Valuable 

book of recipes sent free 
on request if you give us 
your grocer’s name, 
THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES COMPANY, 











Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


























Figure 1— Cut Close 
to the Branch 


branches. 


Corchorus 

Deutzia 

Flowering Almond 
Forsythia 

Japanese Quince 
— nudiflorum 
ailacs 

Snowball 





The Spring Pruning 


UT there is pruning and plenty of it that can be done 

now. First, have good tools: a pair of sharp prun- 

ing-shears, a thin, little pruning-saw, and some paint or 

grafting-wax or tar to cover the larger cuts. 

should always be made just above an “eye” or bud. 

last “‘eye”’ left should be an outside one. 
this is that a plant always sends out a branch from the 

last “eye,” and it should be encouraged to branch out, 

not in, keeping the branches outside, where they can 

Any branches broken during the 
winter should be cut smoothly close down to the next 


| have light and air. 


outward branch. 








Pruning 


Figure 3 
Before Planting 


Just How 


Figure 7 shows the result of this process. 
are spring-flowering shrubs their beauty and gracefulness at blossom- 
time is completely wrecked. 
one should be allowed to cut off the heads of these shrubs: 


When removing a branch always cut closely (Figure 1). 
Never leave a “stub”; 
attractive lodging-place for insects. 
half an inch should be painted or tarred over. When you are not sure 
how to prune a plant leave it alone. 

SHRUBS OF DROOPING 
Spirwa Van Houttei, Forsythia sus pensa, should be pruned as in Figure 








to Prune 


Your Shi 


kA 


By Frances Duncan 


HEN gardening begins most of us feel 
that we are not performing our full duty 
byourshrubs unless we “do something” 

to them. If aman is brought in for a few days 
of garden work the shrubs are usually delivered 
over to his mercies, and it is fairly certain that 
he will “fix them up” ina summary fashion. It 
makes no difference whether they are spring or 
summer or autumn flowering, whether they are 
valued for foliage or flowers or berries: all are 
treated alike to the simple process of beheading, 
like cornstalks fed into a chopping-machine. 
But shrubs are not alike, and therefore should 
not have like treatment. The usual effect of 
beheading is that numbers of shoots hasten to 
take the place of the ruined top and the shrub 
becomes more than ever choked with needless 
And if they 


Until after they are done blooming no 


Syringa 

Upright Honeysuckle (early flower- 
ing) 

Spirza prunifolia (Bridal Wreath) 

Spirea Thunbergii 

Spireza Van Houttei 

Weigela 

Wistaria 


The cut 
The 


The reason for 


this causes decay and affords an 
Any cut larger than 


The plant will fare far better. 


Hapit. Such shrubs as Deutzia gracilis, 
g. All upright shoots which detract from the 
character of the plant should be cut off. 


NEWLY-PLANTED SHRUBS AND TREES. Irre 
spective of their seasons of bloom these always 
benefit from being cut back one-third or one- 
half of last year’s growth. ‘Transplanting in- 
evitably reduces the roots, and unless the top 
is cut back to correspond the roots have more 
to do than they can quite manage, and the plant 
is likely to be exhausted. Autumn-planted trees 
and shrubs should be cut back now. 


How to Prune Roses 
ig Fe important of the early spring pruning 


is that of the roses. In the North this 
should be done by the first week in March, for 


it is from the strong, young growths made between pruning time and 


June that the flowers come. 


“*suckers.”’ 


First cut out all dead wood and any 


One of the rules to remember in pruning roses is the 


Scriptural one: ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not,” etc. It is always the weaker-growing kinds which are pruned 
most closely, and the stronger-growing sorts 


which are left with more shoots. 
cut back more than hybrid perpetuals. 

For roses of fine quality prune as in 
All of the branches which are 
not black are taken off. 
clean cut, just above an outside “eye.” 
to prune 
Rambler, Jacqueminot, Kaiserin, Ameri 
can Beauty and other st rong growers. 

For rose-bushes with plenty of flowers, 
but not of extra size, prune as in Figure s, 
cutting off about half of the last year’s 
growth and, of course, removing suckers 


Figure 4. 


“nh This is the way 


and dead wood. 


Teas are 


Make a smooth, 


Crimson 


Teas and hybrid teas are best not a 


{ pruned until they begin to show signs of 
life and the bark becomes grecner. In 
the North this will be in April. 


Figure 4—Hybrid Perpetual 
Pruned for Fine Roses 


All dead 


or dying wood should be removed then, even if it seems that such 
drastic pruning would leave nothing to the unfortunate rose-bush 
with which to begin life again. 


Rugosa 
pruning. 


roses, cabbage roses, 
Remove weak growth and shorten the shoots a few inches. 


3ourbon roses need very little 





With « limbing roses, such as Crimson Rambler, Dawson, Carmine 
Pillar, Baltimore Belle and others, cut out dead wood, prune and keep 


ae Vay Ce 


Figure 6—Hydrangea Paniculata 
Should be “Cut Back Hard” 





within the bounds you wish. 
One-fifth to one-third of the 
previous year’s growth is all 
which needs to come off. Old 
wood that is past flowering 
should be cut out. The dark 
branches in Figure 2 show how 
much should be left. 

Persian Yellow, Harison’s 
Yellow and Austrian Brier roses 
should be treated as_ spring- 
flowering shrubs, and not 
pruned until after they have 
fj red. 

'y-planted roses should 

ck to five or six ‘‘ eyes,” 

‘n Figure 3. If any 
have been broken 


the be cut smoothly. 





Figure 2—Pruning a Climb- 
The Dark 


Branches Remain 


ing Rose. 





Shrubs That You Can Prune Now 


ALTHEA OR ROSE OF SHARON. This 
shrub usually has its figure completely 
spoiled by a yearly beheading. Thin it. 
Don’t cut off the top. Or, if it is so tall 
that some cutting is necessary, prune in 
a bold and resolute fashion as shown 
in the hydrangea diagram (Figure 6). 
Branches always start just below the 
cut, therefore cut so that it will branch 
out low instead of starting branches five 
feet from the ground. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA should be cut 
back now, but only enough to keep the 
vine where you want it. 





Figure 7 
Renews From Young Shoots 


A Neglected Shrub 
BARBERRIES. If grown as a hedge, 
Berberis Thunbergii should be pruned 
now, but it needs very slight pruning—merely the removal of an occa- 
sional branch. The common barberry, Berberis vulgaris, may need 
a little thinning, but it is naturally more graceful than 
you can make it by pruning-shears. Best let it alone. 


SPIRHZAS. Summer-flowering spira@as, such as S. 
Bumalda and the little S. Anthony Waterer, should be cut 
back rather closely now, to make them bushy. 


Docwoop. Red-twigged dogwood and other dog- 
woods grown for the beauty of their stems are usually 
allowed to spread and make a thicket. They should be 
cut down to the ground, for it is the young growths that 
have the vivid winter color. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. This shrub 
is apt to grow ungainly with years unless given a rather 
drastic cutting back each spring. It flowers on the new 
growth, and the more cutting back the more new growth. 
Don’t leave stubs. 


EVERGREEN HrpGrEs. These should be trimmed in 
early April before growth begins and at no other time. 
Evergreens need practically no pruning. 


PrivetT. Newly-planted hedges of privet should be cut 
back to within six inches of the ground. This seems 
discouraging, but an essential excellence of a hedge is 
that it should be well furnished at the base, and this close 
cutting back is the only way to secure this. 


RHODODENDRONS AND KALMIAS should have the last year’s seed- 
pods removed if they are still on. This ought to have been done after 
blooming. No other pruning is 
necessary. 

3USH HONEYSUCKLES, Tatarica, 
Morrowii and other August 
fruiting sorts may need a little thin- 
ning, but don’t give them much. 


TAMARIX. 
branches. 


Cut out ungainly 
If carefully pruned in 
its youth for symmetry tamarisks 
need Jittle or no care in middle-life. 
AZALEAS. Watch the named 
varieties of azaleas for suckers and 
if you see them take them off. 
Litacs. Keepsuckers out of your 
lilacs, butotherwise don’t prunenow. 





Makin Old Shrubs Youn 


OMETIMES through neglect 
= a shrub becomes choked with 
dead branches and suckers so that it is a pathetic object in winter and 
blooms but faintly at its appointed time. 


Figure 8& 
in Fairly Good Condition 


Thinning a Shrub 


In this case the only thing 
possible is to cut it down, leaving only four or five of the most 
promising sucker-like shoots. Cut out the 
old branches, almost down to the soil, until 
you reach sound Paint the cuts. 
Cut back the young shoots left and they will 
quit their lank, sucker-like habit, branch 
out and make the bush into a creditable 
shrub. Figure 7 shows this treatment. 

Where the shrub or small tree is in fairly 
sound condition it is enough to cut out in 
terfering branches, suckers, dead wood and 
branches that spoil the natural 
outline by growing inward or at cros 
purposes. Sometimes, to make it symmet 
rical, the top should be reduced, but 
don’t cut it off squarely. Make the cuts 
just above an outward branch (Figure 8). 

Then (since the new growth pushes out 
from the “eye” or branch just below the 
cut), if this is on the outside, the shrub 
will branch outward, increasing the flowering surface. Cutting so 
that the shrub branched inward was one cause of the troubles of 
the unfortunate illustrated in Figure 7. 


wood. 


those 


Pruned fora 


Figure 5 
Quantity of Roses 


The Rest Cure for Shrubs 


WINTER-KILLED SHRUBS. When shrubs have been apparently 
injured by the winter scrape the bark slightly with thumb and finger- 
nail, and if it shows green underneath the plant is alive no matter how 
dead it looks, but it should be cut back “‘ hard.”’ 
is not far to seek: the shrub is exhausted 
may use that expression of a plant—and the less top the less work the 
roots have to perform. ‘Therefore cut it back, 
mulch heavily with manure, and it will come back 
to health and usefulness much more quickly than 
if allowed to blossom the approaching season. 


The reason for this 


has become anxmic, if one 


TREATMENT OF INVALID SHRUBS. Shrubs that 
are suffering from “general debility’? should be 
treated in the same manner and cut hard back. 
Their illness may be due to late planting the pre 
vious year and not having been pruned when 
planted, so that the unfortunate shrub had to try 
to blossom as usual though struggling for its mere 
existence. The only remedy in such a case is cut- 
ting back and giving the plant a kind of “rest cure.” 





Figure 9 —Pruning 
Drooping Shrub 
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The Success of the 
Burpee Business 


‘Quality-Seeds 


Is due partly to the well-known fact that, 
although only “33 years old,” we have in- 
troduced more Novelties in Vegetables and 
Flowers that have become Standard 
Varieties of Recognized Value in the 
markets of the world than have any three 
other Firms of American Seedsmen ! 


For 1909 W¢ have decided to give 


planters generally (even 
those not accustomed to buy High-Priced 
Novelties) an opportunity to learn of the 
great advancement recently made in several 
new Vegetables and Flowers, — a//ess than 
half our regular Catalog Prices for 1909! 


Any “Four of the Finest” 
Novelties,— for 25 Cts! 


Separately the nine varieties named below are sold 
(excepting Fordhook Melon) each at 15 cts. per pkt., 
— but vou can select any four varieties for 25 cts. (a 
silver ‘‘quarter”’ or five five-cent stamps), while, if 
desired, we will mail all Nine Varieties for 50 cts., 
in cash or postage stamps. Separately these nine 


packets, at prices ‘ per pkt.,’’ amount to $1.30. 





Burpee’s “ Dwarf -Giant”’ Tomato. 


The most meaty of all Tomatoes! The flesh is so firm 
and the tomatoes so heavy that they might be de- 
scribed ‘‘solid as a vock!” Wt is the most nearly 
seedless of all tomatoes. Of handsome dwarf, erect 
growth, the bushes produce enormous crops of the 
most beautiful tomatoes which are truly ezgantic in 


size and absolutely unequaled in de/icious flavor. 
For full description and Colored Plate, also par 
ticulars of $437.50 in Cash Prizes,— sce Burpee's 


New arm Annual. 


Per pkt. 15 cts. 


Fordhook Bush Lima. 37/3,5,6005 


Phe on/y stiffly erect Bush form of the popular 
“Potato”? Lima. Both pods and beans are twice the 
size of the Aumer/le, while the ‘fat’? beans are of the 
same delicious flavor as Burpee’s Bush Lima, 
Per pkt. 15 cts.; 2 pint 25 cts.; pint 45 cts. 


Earliest Catawba Sweet Corn. 


At last we have found a rival to our famous Golden 
Bantam,— both in extreme earliness and surpass- 
ingly delicious flavor. Several who have tested it at 
FORDHOOK FARMS and in its home on Seneca Lake, 
N. Y., say it is even better than Bantam! For full 
description and special offer of $310 in Cash Prizes, 
see pagel7 of Burpee’s farm Annual, Pkt. 15 cts. 
Heavily 

Fordhook Musk Melon. ['°3°""'s 
nicely ribbed, with thick golden-red flesh of 
flavor. A better shipper than our original 


This is alto- 


melons 
exquisite 


Netted Gem Phe ‘' Rocky Ford Melon and as 
weet as our famous /eémerald Gem! For painting 
from nature and full description— see Burpee's 


Farm Annual for 190Y. Per pkt. 10 cts.; oz. 30 cts. 


Burpee-Improved Bush Lima. 
rhe earliest, largest and best of all Large Limas. The 
pods are truly enormous in size and borne most abun- 
dantly on vigorous upright bushes. Per pkt. (two 
ounces) 15 cts.; 4% pint 35 cts.; pint 60 cts., postpaid. 

So named be- 


“Wayahead” Lettuce. 200°" the 


olid and surest-heading of all early 
Lettuces. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


New “Spencer” Sweet Peas. 


earliest, most 
| 


Butterhead 


Many colors of the gigantic waved and _ frilled 
‘Spencers’ —in unequaled mixture. These new 
seedlings of the true “orchid-flowered”’ crinkled 
tvpe will give a rare treat to lovers of Sweet Peas. 


Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. $1.25. 
Best Giant-Flowered Pansies. 


As now improved for 1909, this is decidedly the best 
and most complete mixture of 7ru/y Giant-lowered 
Pansies ever ofiered. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


“ S ”? M4 
Variegated-Queen” Nasturtiums. 
in Superb Mixture for 1909. Of tall growth, bear 
ing flowers of many bright colors. The leaves are so 
beautifully variegated with yellow, white and green 
that the plants would be worthy of culture even for 

foliage alone. Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 50 cts. 

50 Ct Buys all the above Nine Packets, 
Ss. or you can select one packet each of 

any Four Varieties for only 25 cts., postpaid 

Whether you order any of the above or 


not, you should write TO-DAY for The 
Leading American Seed Catalog 
“‘Better than ever”’ for 1909! 


AN ELEGANT Book OF 174 Pac tis ‘* THE SILENT 
SALESMAN” of the World’s I rest Mail-Order Seed 
Trade. It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds 


that can be grown, It is A SAFE GUIDE to success In 
the garden and should be consulted by every one who 
plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit 


mail You a ? If so, kindly 


Shall we 


cop) write,—To-Day! 


| WATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Sweet Peas. For our unequaled offer,—15 


pkts. choicest novelties, worth 
$1.65, mailed for 50 cts.,— see page 22 of last month's 
(February) LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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The 
Blood 
of 
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Martyrs 
the 
Seed 
of 

the 
Church 


Romans 
8: 28 
The Acts 
23: 6 

26 

ll: 19-20 


A 

Mission 
to 
Strangers 


1 Kings 
12 

2 Kings 
17: 23-29 
Saint John 
4 

8: 48 

The Acts 
19; 6 
Hebrews 


6:2 
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Enter 
the 
Magician 


The Acts 
13: 8 
19: 13-20 














The 
Angel 
of 
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Lord 
Still 
Speaks 
Judges 

16: 21-30 


1 Samuel 
5: 1-4 











The 
Baptism 
of 

the 
Black 
Man 


Psalms 

68: 3 

Isaiah 

18 

53: 1-7 
Romans 

10: 12 

1 Corinthians 
12: 13 








EDITOR’S NOTE —The lesson for March 21 takes the 











Saint Luke and Saint Paul. 


gician 


From Acts viil: 4-25 
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the present and two in the future. 
The present consequences were persecution and disper- 
sion. At the moment they seemed wholly bad, but they 
worked toge ‘ther for good. Saul, who conducted the persecu- 
tion, promised to be a bitter and. persistent enemy; instead of 
that he kecame a Christian. ‘he dispersion drove people 
from their homes to seek safety in great distréss among 
strangers; but wherever they went they preached the Gospel. 
The future consequences were separation and inclusion. 
(1) Until the tragedy of Stephen the Christians were still 
Jews. With that event, finding the synagogue as hostile as 
the temple, they began to separate themselves. It is, indeed, 
remembered of Paul that he said, ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee,”’ and of James that he kept the old law with 
unfailing strictness; it is true that many had no idea that in 
becoming Christians they had ceased to be Jews. But the 
stones which were aimed at Stephen struck the whole com 
pany. Their separation from Judaism was _ inevitable. 
(2) At the same time they began to include the Gentiles. 
The zeal of the scattered disciples widened the horizon of the 
future. They went as far as Tyre and Sidon, and Cyprus and 
Antioch, even to Damascus, at first addressing Jews only, 
but presently preaching to the Greeks. 


” ‘HE martrydom of Stephen had four consequences, two in 


The account of the mission to Samaria was probably given 
to Saint Luke by Philip himself; for they met in Cwsarea 
during Saint Paul’s long imprisonment there. 

The Samaritans, inhabiting the middle part of Palestine, 
were the result of two great revolutions. ‘Their remoter 
ancestors had separated themselves from the House of David 
and from the worship of the temple, and had founded the 
Kingdom of Israel. ‘Their nearer ancestors, being left behind 
when the Assyrians destroyed that kingdom and de ported 
most of its people, had intermarried with the heathen. ‘They 
were, therefore, regarde d by the Jews as schismatics and 
here tics, and our Lord’s friendship with them was bitterly 
resented. When Philip made Christians of the Samaritans he 
widened the breach which began with the stoning of Stephen. 

The preaching of Philip was the same as that of Peter: he 
declared that Christ, the Messiah, had appeared in the per 
son of Jesus. But when Peter and John came, summoned by 
the success of Philip, they added a new rite to the Christian 
religion. ‘To the sacraments of baptism and the holy com- 
munion they added a Jaying-on of hands. 


Among those on whom the apostles laid their hands was a 
magician, named Simon, 

When it is said of Simon that he bewitched the people of 
Samaria with sorceries, it is plain that he was akin to Elymas, 
the sorcerer of Paphos, and to the seven sons of Sceva, who 
used curious arts at Ephesus. He may have had a better 
knowledge of science or of psychology than his neighbors 
and have been able thereby to do things which 
them miraculous. 

When it is added, 
people as the ‘ 
that religious 
became 


eemed to 


however, that he was regarded by the 
Great Power of God,” the statement suggest 
philosophy which afterward, as Gnosticism, 
a mighty opponent and competitor of Christianity. 
According to these 


philosophers, God i infinitely remote 
from the world, and matter is inherently evil. The distant 
God deals with the evil world by means of a long series of 


intermediary beings, of whom Simon claimed to be one. 

The receiving of the Holy Ghost was still ac« ompanied by 
visible and audible expressive of great joy. The pro 
posal of Simon to purch: ise the power to produce this joy 
shows that he regi irded it as one of the secrets which magi 
cians sold to their brethren in the trade. What he desired was 
not to impart the consciousness of God, but to make people 
shout and sing. It is to the credit of Simon, however, that, 
although he had made himself the religious leader of the 
Samaritans, yet he listened with respect and even with con 
viction to the Christian teachers, and desired their 


signs, 


prayers. 
rw 
ime laa & lira, 
ALY %® ~ a A 4 ‘ 
y= 
For MARCH 7 Krom Acts viii: 26-40 


HE Angel of the Lord, who spoke to Philip at the begin 

ning of this lesson and caught him away at the end, deals 
also with every one of us. The difference is not in the experi 
ence, but in the way of describing it. God speaks in the 
silence of our souls. He is as directly concerned with us as 
He was with Philip. 

The three cities which are associated with the 
ministry of Philip were inhabited by Gentiles. 
of Dagon in Gaza was pulled down by Samson; in the temple 
of Dagon, at Azotus (which is Ashdod), the image of the 
god fell before the ark. These pica in Philip’s day, were 
occupied by Greeks. Cwsarea, built by Herod, and hi iving 
in its temple the statues of Augustus and of Rome, was occu 
pied by Latins. The three cities were not only non Jewish, 
but also were hostile to Judaism. Philip, in preaching there, 
was upon a foreign mission. 


further 
The temple 


The treasurer of the Queen of Ethiopia, whom Philip met 
on the way to Gaza, took that road because Gaza was the 
gate toward Egypt. Ethiopia—our present Abyssinia lay 
to the south of Egypt. He had been converted to Judaism, 
and the same openness of mind was now making him inter- 
ested in Christianity. Visiting Jerusalem to attend the Feast 
of Pentecost he had heard the rumor that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and was now reading his Bible to find if that could 
be true. 

The main difficulty in the way of belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah was His death upon the cross. This was met by the 
apostles with two arguments, one from fact and the other 
from prophecy. The argument from fact was that He had 
risen from the dead; the argument from prophecy was the 
prediction of a suffering Messiah. The treasurer was examin- 
ing the chief passage of the argument from prophecy. This 
passage Philip explained. The Messiah, according to 
Isaiah, was to deliver the people by the tragic process of 
rejection and martrydom. And this had Jesus done. 

In consequence of this explanation the Ethiopian was 
initiated into the Christian society. In accord with the needs 
impres lready made on his mind 


of human nature the 
was certified and confirmed os a symbol whose appeal was 


to his senses. He might forget what Philip had said, but he 
could never forget the definite fact of his baptism, by which 
he had declared his acceptance of the Messiah of Nazareth. 


This baptism was made notable by two facts about the 
man: he came from a far country, and he belonged, probably, 
to a distant race. He was the first representative of the con- 
version of ‘‘the ends of the earth.” And he was a black man, 

Then Philip went his way, and settled with his four 
daughters at Cwsarea, where he was afterward visited by 


form of a review. A talk 


thereon is omitted, as a timely discussion of the lessons of the quarter has been presented 
by Dean Hodges on this page each month. 
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Laie d | 4 
fhe Acts of Peter 
For MARCH 14 From Acts ix: 31-43 


OSTPONING for the present the account of the conver- 
sion of Saul, the lesson describes certain acts of the 
Apostle Peter. 

It was, apparently, the desire of the apostles at Jerusalem 
to keep in touch with the converts made by the scattered 
disciples. Thus Peter, who had followed Philip on his mission 
to the North, follows him now on his mission to the West. 

Among the cities in which Philip preached on his way from 
Azotus to Cwsarea were probably Lydda and Joppa. The 
Christians whom Peter found in these two towns may have 
been converted by other wandering missionaries, but the fact 
that the places lay in Philip’s road suggests that their conver- 
sion came from him. Unlike Gaza and Azotus, these towns 
were inhabited by Jews. To these Jews Philip had 
announced that the Messiah had come in the person of Jesus; 
and this announcement Peter confirmed by his personal 
witness of the Resurrection. 

Lydda and Joppa are now stations on the railway which 
connects Jerusalem with the sea. Lydda is a hill town over- 
looking the Plain of Sharon; Joppa is a coast town, on the 
Mediterranean. Each of these places is associated with the 
exploits of a hero. It was on the rocky shore beside Joppa 
that Perseus, in the old story, rescued Andromeda from the 
sea-monster. It was at Lydda, in the days of Diocletian, 
that George, a soldier in the Roman army, was put to death 
for being a Christian. The fact that the martyrdom of 
George occurred at the very end of the days of persecution 
carried his fame into the new era. He was the last of the 
martyrs. Gradually, in the course of several centuries, these 
two brave stories were confused and combined, and the 
result was the legend of Saint George and the Dragon, which 
Richard of the Lion Heart brought back to England from 
his crusade. 


The ‘Christian movement, as described thus far in The 
Acts, had been mainly a matter of doctrine. It had consisted 
for the most part in the belief that the long-expected Messiah 
had at last appeared. It had disturbed the public order by 
assembling crowds which had alarmed the Sadducees, and it 
had disquieted the Church by awakening a suspicion among 
the Pharisees that it was hostile to the ancient ecclesiastical 
laws and customs. ‘The ministry of Saint Peter at Lydda 
and Joppa discloses the Christian idea as an ethical influence. 

This appears first in the name which is given to the 
Christians. They are called ‘“‘Saints.”” That is, the purpose 
and evidence of Christianity was holiness of life. ‘The con- 
verts were not saints in the sense of having already attained 
perfection. Saint Paul, writing to ‘‘the saints which are at 
Ephesus,” urges them to stop their lying and stealing. hey 
were saints in that they understood that goodness is the 

upreme Christian necessity, and were trying, with many 
failures, to attain it. 

Also, it is plain that the goodness which is characteristic of 
the Christians is a social and practical quality. It appears in 
the care of the sick and in the relief of the 

Thu Aéneas at Lydda, 
Peter is concerned not only for hi 
In the name of Jesus Christ he raise 
ibout its proper business when it is 
ing and preaching, but on social betterment. Not only the 
minister, but also the physician is an apostolic person. Not 
only the church but the hospital is an evidence of Christianity. 
To visit the sick and to feed the hungry are 
Lord among the things for which God especially cares. 

Again, coming to Joppa, Peter ministers to Dorcas. 
Dorcas had won the admiration and affection of the whole 
town by her care for the poor. Now that she lay dead, or was 
believed to be dead, the house was filled with the weeping 
widows whom she had assisted; and they showed Peter the 
coats and garments which she had made for them. Her name 
is associated with sewing-socicties, and with the good works 
and almsdeeds whereby the Christian spirit is manifested. 


poor. 

bedridden for eight years, 

oul but for his body, too. 
him up. Christianity is 
intent not only on pray- 


, finding 


set down by our 


Dorcas and her widows represent the new place which the 
Christian movement gave towomen. ‘The great religions are, 
for the most part, intended for men. Women enter into them 
because the human heart is invincibly religious; but they are 
not made welcome. ‘The men have the best places; the 
women are put in galleries. In some religions the men 
question gravely whether the women have any souls, and 
think not. When the disciples, at the well in Samaria, 
wondered that Jesus talked with a woman, they showed 
how the Jews felt. The holy mother, the holy women at 
the tomb, the women martyrs in the persecution after the 
death of Stephen, and now Saint Dorcas, reveal a new 
importance, a new admittance to the highest privileges; a 
new recognition is given to women, and a new opportunity 
opened to them by the Christian life. 


) 


For MARCH 28 From Proverbs xxiii: 29-35 


HI. Book of Proverbs is wholly concerned with = prac- 

tical aspects of religion. It differs from the Book of 
Psalms as the upper room at Joppa differed from the upper 
room at Jerusalem. At Jerusalem the room was filled with 
the sound of the wind and the shining of the fire, as the 
Psalms are filled with the spirit of praise. But at Joppa the 
room was filled with coats and skirts, the homely work of 
the diligent seamstress, suggesting prudence and forethought 
and industry, like the Proverbs. 

The good advice contained in the Proverbs, like the wise 

counsels of Benjamin Franklin, is based on observation and 
experience. The only world in sight is the world of fields and 
towns, and the temptations which go with them; there is no 
reference to the world to come. The relationships which are 
considered are such as connect us with our neighbors; the 
300k of Proverbs is not a book of prayers. It might have 
been written by Saint James, whose epistle is like it; but not 
by Saint John. The last chapter describes Saint Dorcas, or 
Saint Martha 


Accordingly, the admonitions against drunkenness are 
addressed to common-sense. The writer has known drunken 
men, and has perceived how they live. Their eyes are red; 
they have wounds for which there is no honorable cause like 
war or high adventure; they are surrounded with baffling 
and contention; they have sorrow, and their sorrow deepens 
into woe. That is the plain fact, which anybody may verify 
by his own observation. 

And all this misery comes on without expectation; creep- 
ing slowly and secretly toward the drinker like a snake, and 
then stinging like an adder. The cup is a promise of pleas- 
ure; the color of it delights the eye, but, ‘‘at the last,’’ it 
proves to be an enemy. 

The advance of the cause of prohibition, which is so nota- 
ble a fact in our contemporary political life, is not due only 
to the enthusiasm of extremists. It is the work of practical 
men of the world, like the writers of the Proverbs, who are 
convinced by such arguments as appear in the streets and in 
police courts and in the tragedies of ruined lives. 
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PEARLINE is concelittalbd 
Soap in the form of a Pow- 
der for your Convenience. 

PEARLINE takes, as it 
were, the Fabric in one hand, 
the Dirt in the other and lays 
them apart — comparatively 
speaking —- Washing with 
little Work. - Ass it Saves the 
Worst of the Work, so it 
Saves the Worst of the Wear. 
It isn’t the use of Clothes 
that makes them old before 
their time —it's Rubbing and 
Straining, getting the Dirt out 
by main Strength. 

For all sorts of Washing 
—Coarsest and most Deli- 
cate; for all sorts of Women 
—Weakest and Strongest; 
for Scrubbing, House-clean- 
ring, Dish oathind Windows, 
PEARLINE has n 





M<an't mak e Younes 
ant the Best Soap Powder you. 
soauld have PEARLINE "the 
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THE Burt SHOE 
There is noRedalogical 
mystery about the 
construction of Burt 


shoes, but they will cure 


you of wanting any other. 
| Prices $ ph ae ee 
| Send for Booklet 


Ldwmn (Burt, 


| Park and Clinton Aves, 
| Brooklyn .N.Y. 





Lawn Fence 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood, 32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box 8, Winchester, Ind. 
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ENTION has been made 
on this page several 
times of the use of post- 

cards in our social church work, 
but more ideas along this line 
have come to me, and since in 
this sort of work we find it more 
practical to use those things 
which are easily obtained I 
think these post-card ideas will 
prove helpful. I received a 
card recently from a missionary 
in Nazareth, Palestine, showing 
the town and having in one 
corner a little picture of the Boy 
Christ inthe carpenter-shop. I 
wonder if there is any place named on the map of the world where 
you cannot buy post-cards! But they are entertaining and educative, 
and the young people’s societies will do well to use them. 

3efore you go away next summer remind the members of your 
Sunday-school class of this idea sent by a Kentucky friend: 

“One of the ways our Bible-class passed an enjoyable and instruct- 
ive evening during the winter was to have a post-card social. During 
the past summer, as every member went on her vacation, she sent to 
the other members a card descriptive in some way of the place she 
was visiting. Then when winter came we met at 








A Visit to Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 





To give a general idea of the scope 
and nature of the lectures the first 
illustration shown on the left is of a 
historic building—the screen illustrat- 
ing “Pilgrim Hall,’? Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. When the picture is on the 
screen the “lecturer” might say: 


**In this building, which is known as 
Pilgrim Hall andis situatedin Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, the scene of the earliest 
New England settlement, are housed 
many relics of Colonial times. The frieze 
in the gable above the entrance is an 
allegorical group representing the Land- 
ing ofthe Pilgrims. ‘Though the exhibits 
in this interesting building are closely 
associated with the early history of our 
country, the building itself is of comparatively modern construction, having 
been erected in 1824 and renovated in 1880. One of the first exhibits to 
catch the eye of the visitor is a commission written on parchment, given 
by Oliver Cromwell to Governor Edward Winslow. It contains a portrait 
of Cromwell. Perhaps the most interesting as well as the most ancient 
relic in this museum is the sword of Miles Standish, which lies beside a 
pewter platter that was brought over in the Mayflower by Standish.” 
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A Song to Sing and to Take Home 


Showing a building of this kind suggests that interior illustrations, 
as well as exterior, may be shown. In the case of Pilgrim Hall, for 
example, one can obtain post-cards illustrating 





— 


the home of one of our members and each girl 
brought her post-cards. There we gathered 
around the large dining-room table and each 
one gave a five-minute talk on the cards she had 
sent out as they were passed to her. After we 
finished with the post-cards the table was 
spread with light refreshments.” 


OR the following idea of an “ Entertaining 
Course in History” I am indebted to Mr. 
Samuel Reid Warren, whose description of such 
an evening I want to give you inpart. Insend-— | 








Visiting Historic Houses 


a number of the most interesting relics exhibited 
there, such as the cradle of Peregrine White, 
Governor Carver’s chair, etc. Many historic 
museums have post-cards on sale for revenue. 


HILE historic buildings have composed 

the theme of this descriptive article, there 
is practically no limit to the variety of subjects 
for such lectures. Besides historic buildings in 
general, several classes of historic buildings may 
be treated separately. Post-cards illustrating 
homes of poets or writers, famous churches, 








ing out your invitations—which, of course, 
should be on post-cards— you might suggest that the intention is to offer 
i“ Free Education by Post-Card,” which—in this progressive age when 
everything is specialized, compressed and condensed—would seem to 
be getting even one ahead of “education by correspondence.” On 
second thought, however, perhaps you would better not say “free”; 
this idea is capable of making money. 

Heretofore it has been impracticable to make any use of post-cards 
for entertainment purposes on a large scale because of the incon- 

venience of displaying and explaining 
them to a large number of persons. 
Sut the recent invention of a machine 
which reflects post-cards and other 
illustrations ona screen in color the 
pic being about three feet long 
opens up this mine of interesting 
material and makes possible the form 
of entertainment described. The idea 
is susceptible of infinite variation, and, 
though “‘lecture courses” are taken as 
the basis of this entertainment, other 
names may be given to similar enter- 
tainments and the scheme varied in 
detail almost without limit, post-cards 
and the post-card reflecting machine 
being the only requirements. The 
machines are not out of the financial 
reach of even smal] societies. 

The first step in preparing for this 
entertainment is to obta in a large 
number of post-cards from church members and their frie: 
the cards, having been received by mail, \ 
addresses of the owners, but should any lack this means of identifica- 
tion those who gather them should mark such cards to assure proper 
distribution after the entertainment. 

After the committee in charge has gathered all the post-cards illus- 
trating historic buildings which can be brought together from. the 
issn: of friends, the cards are sorted into groups, each group 

epresenting one « lass of buildings. The next step is 
to secure one person for each group who will be com- 
petent to describe entertainingly the buildings them- 
selves and the historic facts connected with each. 
Amusing anecdotes relating to the buildings, or to 
events associated with the buildings, will, of course, 
add much to the interest of the “lectures.” 


ture 











vill contain ange names and 


N THE night of the entertainment a “ post-office’ 
is established in one of the rooms, and is place a] it 
charge of a « harming ““postmistress” or a handsome 


“postmaster,” and may consist of a booth or okie 
” 





whichever i most convenient to provide. “Stamps 
are used instead of tickets and may be home-made, type- 
written affairs, sold at one or two cents he ce, each 


stamp entitling the holder to hear one of the il lustr: ited 


the M 
ectures. It makes a very convenient arrangement to = 
e ten lectures, each dealing with one group of post 
rds. To each person purchasing the full quota of ter a 
ipon is given entitling him to ice cream and cake after the lectures 
Two rooms will be necessary, one for the lecture and anotner lor 
the guests to be served with refreshments and to wait for the next 
ture; or your company may be too large for all to see the picture 
t once, and you might divide them into three groups, one room for the 
tures, one for refreshments and one for entertainment, dividing the 


guests by means of red and white and blue tickets distributed in 
rotation as they come in. The stamps need not be bought immediate! 
upon entering the buile ding. Allow time for your guests to chat a while. 











Su2sested 


A Vacation Trip 


Picturesque Bridges 


Old-time Roadhouses 


Colonial Landmarks 





Universities and Colleges 


| 
| 
| Views in Well-known Parks 


L_ Libraries are reese Interesting | 





Famous Castles of the World 


etc., will prove of great interest if properly 
presented. The post-card illustrations on this page will give you some 
suggestions and the list given names additional subjects. 

As one form of entertainment, perhaps the younger folks may enjoy 
trying to stamp a post-card while blindfolded. Have a large crayon 
drawing of some landscape made on a sheet of wrapping- paper of the 
same proportions as a post-card, with a space marked off in one corner 
for the stamp, or the address side may be used and on it the name of the 
church as addressee. A post-card album would be a good prize if you 
cared to keep up the interest for a little 
while by offering something to try for. 

Another way to use the cards is to 
write the story of an imaginary trip, 


tarting with your home town and 
leaving blanks to be filled in with the 
names of places or scenes illustrated 


on the post-cards, the descriptive lines 
on each having been covered. A toy 
suitcase filled with candy is a good prize 
for the one who guesses the greatest 
number of places correctly. 

Still another way is to invite your 
guests to join you on a “Seeing 
Washington” tour, or any other city 
that has a special interest. 


*tibenee sy i 
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11) you evertry a Who’s Who Social ? 
Did you ever mention the name & 








See ing Famous Statues 








of a well-known personage to a boy 

that he didn’t ask ‘‘Who’s he?” That’s just what every one wants to 
know about people who are doing things. hg a good idea to keep in 
mind and work up along any line of work hich you are especially 

interested so that the young people may get acquainted w ith the leaders 
in reforms of today. Or you could have some fun, if you have any 
who can draw, by sketching the profiles of 
your guests, cutting them out of black paper, and placing them in 
the machine for enlargement, letting the guests guess ‘‘ ad 


one among your ¢ OmMpany 


who’s who. 
Sut, keeping to our post-card idea, as you can get well-known hymns 
printed with music on post-cards, you might have an 
evening of ‘‘Who’s Who in the Hymnal.” Books 
giving information as to the writers of well-known 
hymns are easily obtainable, so that almost any one 
could plan such an evening. ‘Then the hymns could 
be sung from the post-cards, which could be retained 


ee J 


as ouvenl! 
The problem of getting pupilsa 
school on time 


nd teacher to Sunday- 


vas solved, for one Sunday at least, by 


| an enterprising superintendent. He announced that 
he would be present and begin the session of the 
i Sunday-school for the following Sunday on time, and 
i ‘ 

| 


what it would be ) would 


that a souvenir (not telling 











be given to every person » was there at the oper 
. ; ing of the school. Curiosity had bec troused, and 
» Know that did the work. An unusua larye attendance 
ed was registered the following Sunday, nearly all being 
present on time. As each entered, a post-card bearing 
( yr taken i! 7 ) their ing sr ty ( i to t 
e pupil 4s presented. a Sno oe a an 
kor church use a pasto i el I ea gan i 
0! nich ne Na yrinte i i le the me ne 
eve r ser ti t tne ( ( { I yect and thatt 
ng will be used during the se ( One indred cards are ed 
to the embers of his congregat Five hundred people see, read 
and talk about this card and on Sunday evening many of the: are 
there to take part in the singing of that hymn and to listen to the 
sermon of the evening. 
a | 


Subjects 


Scenes Along Famous Rivers 


Beauty Spots Near Home 


B lef is of the Na i 
Paris by Post-card 
Beauties of the Sunny South | 


Favorites at the Zoo 








Well-known Paintings Seem More Real 






























CORSETS 


Correct Corsets 
for the 


Figure of Fashion 


The radical changes in fashion 
have necessitated entirely new lines 
forthe figure. The straight back with 
the long, graceful, close cut lines 
over the hips are now correct and 
can be easily obtained by the very 
modish American Lady models. 


No, 582—Snug Hip (like illustration) 
a very smart model for slender and 
medium figures. Medium bust, ex- 
treme length from waist line down 
in front, side and back. This gar- 
ment has the unboned cloth exten- 
sion in the front and over the a. 

atiste, white. 

No. 584—Same as No. 582. suauee 
white. 18—26 $2.50 

No. 580—Same as No. 582, but 
higher in bust. Batiste, white. 
18—26 $2.00 

No. 586—Same as No. 580. —— 
white. 18—26 2.50 

No. 577—Similar to 582 but PO cir: d 
with not so long a cloth extension 
in the front. Extremely long over 
hip and back. Mercerized batiste " 
white. 18—28 $4.00 

No. 575—Same as No. 577. Coutil. 
18—28 $4.00 

Other New Models—$1 to $5 
If you cannot obtain American Lady 
G orsets in yourtown, write to us (our 
main office, Detroit, Mich.) and we 
will send you direct from the factory 
whatever model you may select, ex- 
press or mail prepaid, upon receipt 
of retail price. Booklet? No charge. 





Cmeticanfady Cubel Co. 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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A SKIRT TRIMMING and BINDING 
It ar 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
SCHLEGEL MANUFACTURING CO. , 33 Canal Street, Rochester, N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED : ols 





nd Fine Cotton F abrics in , 
Rane lar br . Large samy . R EI "y to 
respon t Wr te 


Matlonal Boose Goode Commons. 260 West Broadway Dept 16), New Y ork City 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 





What Other Women Have 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing-room, 
or any other part of the house —to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp new dollar bill is paid for any 
idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ‘‘ THE JoURNAL’S Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








When Cleaning Upholstered Furniture 
it is often either impossible or inconvenient to move 
it outdoors. In such cases place a wet cloth over 
the piece of furniture and then beat it, changing the 
cloth several times during the process. The dust 
will adhere to the cloth and will not rise in the 


A Good Way to Clean Brass | 
is to pour strong ammonia on it, scrub it well with 
a brush, rinse it in cold water and polish with a soft 
and dry cloth. Old or dirty brasswork may be satis- 
factorily cleaned in this way. Lacquered brass should 
be washed occasionally with warm, soapy water and 









































room. A. M. then dried with a soft cloth and polished with a clean, 

Stn Busy Mothers ves hamois skin. ©. . 
find that outdoor exercise is impossible the following A Spool Board : 
plan may help them, as it has the originator, who will be found a great convenience in the sewing-room. 
says that after breakfast the children, too small to go Cover alight wooden board with cambric, cretonne, 
to school, were clad in their outdoor clothing, while the or any suitable material; or paint it. Drive into the Your Mone Is On 
mother, too, dressed herself warmly, and then opened board plenty of those long, wire nails which are slender y 
every window and the door to a porch. The children SA and have small heads. Hammer them only enough to ‘ ‘ 
played indoors or out on the porch, and the mother hold firmly, leaving them protruding a good distance. D tWh | Y 
washed dishes, made beds, swept and dusted, etc. The fresh air Make holes, with a gimlet, through the upper two corners, to attach eposli | e ou 
coming in while she briskly did her work was nearly as good for a cord or wire for hanging the board in the sewing-room. Fill the 
her as a walk. After the house was in order the windows were spikes with spools of cotton and sewing-silk. They will be out of the 
closed, the baby was washed and put to bed, where he slept soundly way, and at a glance you can tell which one you want. E.F.B. Wear Our Goods 
from the effects of the fresh air. The mother took up her sewing 5 = 
or went on with her housework, better and more p Soe tocar To Keep Waists and Skirts Together a i 
the same good cause. Mrs. C. G. M. the following plan will be found a new solution of an old problem: not pd — geese oe 

On the inside of the skirtband sew two brass rings half an inch in a ae ee a 

fy Laundering Table Linens dinaeine. Sew than on eronsiy, havi ies cigek ticle cae worth, you get your money back. You 
: ameter. o€ ° : gly, Naving each one an inch and a can dress as well on less money or 

the wearing quality will be preserved and a greater whiteness quarter from the middle of the back. If sewed just where the band belter on the same money. You get the 

secured if the cloths are not hung on the clothesline to dry. When joins the skirt they will lay up flat against the inside of the skirt- | advanced metropolitan styles at almost 

the tablecloths are properly washed, boiled and rinsed, first pass band. Now, on the waist sew two thin buttons just big enough to the cost of materials and labor and 

them through a good wringer, then spread them on a dry cloth, and slip easily through the rings. Sew the buttons to the back of the shoe added _ for * knowing = aay Pe 

finally roll up tightly. In two hours they may be ironed if you waist on the waist-line, each one the same distance from the middle | p peichoenigal gee ae section hy sd ge 
wish; or they may be left till the next day. Use very hot irons on of the back as the rings; strong, yet not too tight. This method buy lak us Sot aul vas oat oer 

the linen and a beautiful sheen will be imparted to it. V. H.R. of joining skirt and waist will be found very satisfactory. ; /!: 
: . 

Keep Sugar and Salt in the Medicine-Closet A Bag on the Back of the Go-Cart = oe New Spring Catalogue, No. 611, Free 
upstairs, using small glass jars for that purpose. When a little made of some strong, suitable material, will be a great convenience | Just like looking into a city show 
sweetening is needed in medicine, or salt is wanted for gargling to the mother who does her errands while taking the baby out for window—every detail of every garment 
the throat, a trip downstairs may be saved by having these an airing. Cut two straight pieces: one the exact size of the back Se cee Bi pin ee 
articles conveniently near. Mrs. L. of the carriage, the other wider. Gather or plait the wider piece, aged ‘tall ple§ ie ier Ciewae = 

a a to give fullness, and make the pieces into a bag. Sew ribbons on brunette. Bul write to-day. 

Most Kitchen Tables are Too Low all four corners of the bag to tie it on the knobs of the cart. To make you a customer, we’ ve pre- | 
and women get tired stooping over them when working. An Whe ee a Mrs. J. P. B. pared three great bargains for March— _]} 
improvement on a low table may be accomplished by putting at en Cleaning a Light Carpet each is an enormous “‘money-saver”— 
the back and on the sides of the surface some boards six inches try block magnesia, rubbing it thoroughly into the carpet and then not to be duplicated either at a store or || 
high; then joining a new cover to these supports. If finally a sweeping. ‘This is a good way to clean bath-rugs that are not from a catalogue at our price. 
hinged drop-board is so hung as to cover the opening in front the washable, as they do not have to be wet. M. X21. Reproduced from French creation by 
housekeeper will have a dustproof compartment for pastry-board : = gh _ i : z Havet.” Durable black, blue, brown oF | 
and rolling-pin. Mrs. FE. A. M. Keeping a List of Each Room’s Needs ay Sonn fg tit ccecige shh cite oi af A dd ani | 

To Keep Steel Knives Clean a 1 = bersecagg w rolls of wall-paper, yards of Hoor where. New Janis” Sockets Suh sulin cord loops | 

curtain material, etc., will be a help to the housekeeper when and button. We guarantee the satin lining. || 
cut a piece of carpet about two feet square and make a bag with renovating time comes around. Cr Ses. Sleeve ee cuff = 
the pile side in. Put in the bag some emery powder or powdered ee ine Ne ee ile ce stitched, Tevcviad cisle eoer peasal with satin 
bathbrick. After washing the knives rub them in this bag and they Putting Toys in the “Lock-Up cord loopsand buttons. ; 
will come out clean and polished without soiling your hands. The will break children of the habit of leaving things out of place after Feats Whi yg eee pac Detadagy setligeees 
bag may be made to hang up in a convenient place HILDA. they have been told to pick up their toys, etc., for the day. Hair- ments. Money-saver No. I at $10.95 

Out of the Copper-Plates ribbons, books, rubbers and other things may also serve a sentenc e 81050. A most wonderful skirt offering. 

oo TED bat ol if necessary. The “lock-up”? may be any convenient drawer or pear eet get jodi MAR Ton aud cide | 
used for printing wedding invitations people are having « variety of closet, and every article out of place may be put in for two or three olaited models. “Blatte atiteled to hip line,pro- |} 
pretty things made, instead of leaving the plates in the hands of days; or, fora second offense, one week. It will relieve the mother ducing deep, full flare on all side folds. Beau- | 
the stationer, as has already been stated in THE JOURNAL. One from scolding the children. M. i. C..B. afd ete trncuin Mice aa bese ae 
of the newest ideas is to have four ball feet fitted to a plate, thus : Ee : aa . measurements. Money-saverNo.2at $3.75 | 
converting it into a stand for use at the table; for example, as a Extra Toilet Articles Kept for Traveling 9080. Exact copy of a Mme Renece 
support for a copper percolating coffee-pot. It is an easy and are a great convenience, especially if any one is often called upon model hat. Plaited silk-finished mohair 
inexpensive way to get a useful and novel bit of tableware. to make preparations for unexpected trips. Keep the articles ad te tnt ck ae tend uae at 

Sie. a SWASTIKA. together in a small bag and they will always be ready. Frequently left side with two superb roses and foliage 

When Undoing a Parcel people who do not follow this plan find out after they have Fa ried my las Mops cig el tgaae Gold 
if you make a practice of putting away paper and string together started that they have left some needed article behind. Order any color or combination’ $9 Os 
—folding the paper and winding its own particular piece of string , ae One of colors. Money-saver No. 3 at ° 
around it—there will always be string to fit a bundle without In Laundering Lace Bows, etc. | 
having to look for one. ENGLAND. try rinsing them in a solution of borax, which will give them just PHILI PS BORN | 

: : , the required stiffening. Two heaping tablespoonfuls of borax to | 

A Shoe-Shelf in the Closets five ani of water ns good na: Pe This is also good for The Outer Garment House 
will be found an inexpensive and helpful device, either when thin, white waists, giving them a newer appearance than when | 197-199 E. Adams St. Chicago || 
planning a new home or improving the old. A board ten inches they are starched. OHIO. ser OD 
wide is cut to rest by its back and ends on the baseboard in the ’ = 
rear of the closet. If the space is quite long a centre bracket may When Goldfish are Sick 
be required. The board should be stained or painted to match the a tiny, white speck—a fungous growth—appears on the tail, fins, 
woodwork. The shoes thus being kept off the floor, the sweeping head or body. Unless it is treated at once it will spread with 
of the closet is made easier. 5. B: great rapidity and become fatal. The sick fish should be placed 

Mark Perforations in Patterns With Crayons in water containing a strong solution of salt; then take it out, 

wipe it gently but quickly with a soft cloth to remove as much of 
instead of with a pencil, as the colors can be clearly seen on the the growth as possible. Finally give it a second salt bath. This 
materials that are to be cut out, and the crayon marks may be treatment will often save the life of the fish. Mrs. F. W. P. 
easily brushed off when no longer needed. Mrs. J. D. M. . ; Z 
In Ironing Linen Centrepieces 





Boiling a Pudding in a Double Boiler : : 
S° $ ; or other small articles that are pressed while damp, put over the 


article a piece of clean brown paper instead of a cloth. The paper 
will absorb any grease which there may be on the iron. 


will be found an improvement on the use of the old-time pudding- 
bag. Fill the lower part with boiling water and keep it boiling. 




















In the upper kettle put first a disk cut from oiled paper; then pour . ; R. T. M; 
in the pudding. It will come out in good shape. A. M. Milk-Strainers May be Cleaned 
F ed : , . , by rubbing a cake of soap over the wire, causing the soap to pass 
To Avoid the Tape-Strings in Boys’ Blouses through the meshes por thus forcing out sar chee me tony 
which are often untidy in appearance, put in the lower hem a Pour boiling water through the strainer to remove every particle of 
mercerized elastic band, about half an inch wide, and not quite so soap, and rinse well. This method is good for cleaning any 
long as the boy’s waist measure. Fasten the elastic at each end, strainers with a fine mesh. C. G. 
sew a button on one side, and make a buttonhole on the other. = : : . oes 
This plan will be found much more satisfactory than the use To Save a Little Child From Slipping 
of tape. MINNESOTA. when he is having his bath in a porcelain tub, spread a large, 
Tooth-Powder Will Clean Jewelry is Hh gaan towel on the bottom of the tub ee 
and do it in a satisfactory way. In cleaning a ring, for example, ; 
rub the powder on it with a nailbrush ak Gen fet scsidian ten Keeping the Washstand Neat 
water run over it till all the powder is removed. Polish with is often a problem, especially where there are children in the 
tissue-paper. EB. C.’S:; family, and but one bathroom. A simple expedient is to have a 
ie a Fist of Madictnas towel hanging close by, made and kept for the express purpose of 
rubbing dry the marble top and the basin after use. If every 
that are kept in your medicine-cabinet and post the list close by. member of the family attends to this the result will be a clean and 
e time - sudden hierar or whenever a nurse comes into the tidy-looking washstand. P. M. 
i. nouse, a glance at the list will tell whether any particular remedy ; ‘ 
P which may be required is on hand. : Seen, ie: — Three Things Kept in Every Room 
f The Top of the Dining-Room Table or practically every room in the house have proved to be great 
2 : savers from impatience; at least, in the experience of one woman 
é may be kept in good condition in this easy way: Make a bag of who has tried the plan. She has a scrap-basket, pincushion and 
: several thicknesses of fine cheesecloth and fill it with powdered pair of scissors in rooms where people do not usually keep them, 
pumice-stone. Dip this in good sweet oil and rub the table well. but she makes them inconspicuous. For example, in the living- 
Polish the table afterward with a clean piece of flannel or chamois room, where there is a collection of Indian baskets, one of these 
skin. If this is done once a week the surface of the table may be has a cushion top and is used as a pincushion. The scissors are | 
kept in excellent condition. Mrs. H. B. M. hung from brass hooks beside the door in each room. A. B.C. 
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Emelyn Lincol: 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, 





Cooli 


dge, M.D. 


New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of JOURNAL mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


The Sick Child 


German Measles or Rubella 


HIS is an infectious disease, generally very mild 
in character and quite distinct from measles. 
Children of any age may have it, but infants under 

six months old are not so liable to contract it as are older 
children. At any time during its course another child 
may take the disease if exposed to it, but it is especially 
contagious during its early stages. It is nearly always 
contracted by direct exposure to the person w ho has the 
disease, and not carried by a third person nor by articles 
like books, toys, etc. 

If a child has been exposed to German measles one 
may expect him to show the first symptoms at any time 
from the eighth to the sixteenth day, although cases 
have been known to develop as early as the fifth day or 
as late as the twenty-first. 


S A RULE, the first thing that is noticed is the rash, 

but occasionally a slight fever, catarrhal symptoms 

or a general feeling of illness precedes the rash. Even 

yomiting, headaches or convulsions have been known to 
occur first, but these cases are not common. 

The eruption generally appears first upon the face, 
then very rapidly spreads over the entire body, the legs 
being the last to be covered, so that by the end of one 
day, at the most, the rash is fully dev eloped. In other 

cases only a part of the body is covered by the rash, but 
nearly always the face is involved. The appearance of 
the rash is variable: sometimes it resembles that of real 
measles, and again looks more like scarlet fever. The 
majority of cases have a pale-red rash with small, dis- 
tinct spots which may run together, especially on the 
face, and form irregular blotches. When the scarlet 
fever type is seen there will be a finer rash, almost a red 
blush over the skin. Sometimes the rash is of a raised 
character so as to give the skin a shotlike feeling when 
the hand is passed over it. The rash lasts, as a rule, three 
days, but may fade sooner, disappearing quite rapidly 
and in the manner in whic h it first appeared. Often a 
brownish appearance is noticed on the skin after the 
rash fades, and many times the skin comes off in very 
fine dustlike particles; this cannot always be distin- 
guished except by an expert observer. When it occurs 
it usually lasts from one to five days. 

Other symptoms present are some fever, generally 
not above 102 degrees and often not more than 100; 
this may last for one or two days—rarely longer—and 

e patient may complain of a slight sore throat. The 

mptom that is the most characteristic thing about this 
disease is the swelling of the glands at the sides and 
back of the neck. ‘These are called ‘“postcervical” 
glands, and are the main thing that will enable one to 
distinguish this disease from measles or scarlet fever, 
when the rash resembles very much one or the other of 
these diseases. At the height of the disease this swelling 
is the most marked, then gradually subsides as the 
patient recovers. 

Very rarely are there any complications to this disease, 
the child usually making an uneventful recovery. 


Bie to any of the other contagious diseases 
the treatment required is very little. The child 
should be put to bed in a room by himself. It is so 
difficult to be sure that the patient really has German 

easles and nothing more that very strict 
isolation should be observed, at least for a few days, 
until all the symptoms have developed and a more positive 


serious 


diagnosis can be made. Other children should be 
kept from school while there is the least doubt as to 
the nature of the disease, and not allowed in the 


room at all. 

The child should be given a dose of castor oil or some- 
thing equally effectual to move the bowels, and while 
there is any fever a milk diet is best maintained. As he 
grows better, orange juice, broths and cereals and toast 
may be added, with a little vanilla ice cream; then a 
poached or coddled egg may be given and the regular 
diet gradually resumed. A baby young enough to take 
a bottle should have the usual formula diluted a little, 
at least while the fever lasts. Breast-fed babies may be 
given an ounce of barley-water or plain water just before 
each nursing, and be kept at the breast ten or fifteen 
minutes instead of twenty. 

As in all cases of infectious diseases the mouth, nose 
and throat of the child must be carefully attended to. 
If secretions are allowed to harden and block up the 
nose the child will be very uncomfortable; therefore at 
least twice daily a spray of an oily antiseptic substance 

‘ust be used. The child should also be trained to 

v his nose thoroughly several times a day. 

T he mouth and throat must be sprayed several 

es daily with boric acid or some other mild antiseptic 

ution; the teeth must be thoroughly brushed or 
ped off with a soft cloth at least twice daily. 


Aa M sponge bath may be given and an inunction 
with olive oil or cocoa butter if there is any itching 
of the skin. The swollen glands are best left alone. 
(his is practically all the treatment needed in the 
ijority of cases. If special symptoms develop the 
ctor must be asked to prescribe in each individual case. 
At the end of ten days or two weeks the patient is 
sually well over the disease and may have a bath, be 
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What Young Mothers Ask Me 


When the Baby Has a Croupy Cough 


My baby has attacks of hoarseness whenever she goes 
out in the wind—sometimes a harsh, c roupy cough will 
follow, and I am so afraid she will have croup. What is 
the best thing to do when this happens? ANxrous. 


Give the child a dose of castor oil and let her inhale 
the steam from a boiling teakettle or a croup-kettle. Be 
careful the steam does not burn her. Hold her near 
enough so that it will blow into her mouth and nose, but 
not near enough to burn. Continue this for ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time several times a day. 


The Breast-Fed Baby 


You speak often of diet-lists, etc., for bottle-babies 
and older children, but have you nothing of the kind for 
breast-fed babies? I nurse my three-months-old baby, 
and there are many little points as to length of time to 
nurse her, the hours, the number of meals in twenty- 
four hours, etc. that I would like to know about. 

A VERY YOUNG MOTHER. 

If you will send me a stamped addressed envelope 
I will mail you a paper of instructions on the care of 
breast-fed babies. 


Constipation in Both Mother and Child 


My two-months-old boy is so constipated. I nurse 
him and seem to have plenty of milk for him, but have 
always been very constipated myself and wonder if this 
has anything to do with his condition. What can I give 
him and what can I do for myself? Mrs. L. K. H. 

Give the baby an ounce of water between each two 
nursings, and a teaspoonful of olive oil every morning, 
and gently massage his abdomen twice daily for ten 
minutes. Your own condition ve ry likely affects him, 
to some extent at least, and I advise you to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE JOURNAL, in regard 
to your own trouble. 


The Baby’s Walk Outdoors When Spring Comes 


My two-year-old girl has been kept in her carriage 
nearly all winter. How early in the spring may she 
safely walk in the street? A Boston MOTHER. 

As you have kept the child in the carriage so long it 
will be safer to wait till the last of March or first of April 
before you allow her to walk much. 
then be in a better condition 
of her catching cold. 


The pavements will 
, and you will run less risk 


How to Get Irish Moss for Blanc-Mange 


Please tell me what Irish moss is and where I can get 

some to make blanc-mange for my little year-old son. 
Mrs. L. M. 

The real Irish moss comes from the coast of Ireland, 
but a similar moss is washed up on many of our seacoast 
places. Massachusetts and Connecticut have quite a 
supply of this in some of the little seaside villages. If 
you cannot get it fresh yourself, many drug stores sell it 
in packages. It makes a delicious dessert for a young 
child when cooked with milk, flavored and hardened in 
a little mould. 


Shoes to Correct the Tendency to “Toe In” 

I have two boys, one four years old 
teen months. ; 
your advice it 
30th were 
formulas, 


, the other seven- 

They have been brought up entirely by 
1 THE JOURNAL and with splendid results. 

bottle-babies, fed modified milk after your 
and they have never had a sick day. “The 
baby is very heavy and has lately begun to walk a little 
pigeon-toed. What kind of shoes should he wear? Is 
there not a special make that will correct this tendenc ye 
I should also like to have some diet-lists. 

Mrs. W. M. 
Several firms in New York make shoes especially for 

correcting the “toe-in”? tendency. I cannot give the 
names and addresses here, but will be glad to send them 
to you if you will send me a stamped addressed envelope. 
I will also inclose the diet-lists you want. 


An Aquarium for the Small Boy 

My little six-year-old boy is so anxious for a pet of 
some kind, but we live in a small apartment and I really 
have no time nor room for animals. Can you think of 
anything we might have? Mrs. THomMAS G. 

Why not have a few goldfish? An aquarium with 
plants, a few snails and tadpoles and two or three pretty 
goldfish would prove very little care and would be amus- 


ing as well as instructive to your little boy. Get some 
fish food and teach the little boy to feed the fish himself 
very carefully, and only a little at a time. He will 


become very much interested in them if 


feel he is responsible 


The Child Whose Ears are 

Every March my 
trouble with his ear. The 
drum twice, and I am dreading the 
March and wondering w 
the difficulty. C 


you make him 
for them 


Easily Affected 
four-year-old 
doctor has had to lance t} 
high 


little boy has had 
winds of thi 
hat I cando to prevent a return of 
you suggest anything? Mrs. kh. 

ear through the 
therefore it might be a good plan 


an 
Infection is usually carried to the nose 


or throat; 


tor you to 





YX spray the child’s nose and throat with a mild antisepti 
lresse -din fresh c lothing and go about the house as usual; wash night and morning, and again when he comes into 
then outdoors on “ the house after an 
the first sunny day. — : 7] outing on a windy 

It is not abso- Advice to Prospective Mothers | day. March winds 
lutely necessary to are likely to cause 


imigate the room 

here the sick child 
has been confined, 
but itis better to do 

SO, just to be on the 
safe side. 


Graduate o 


f the Slo 


the magazin¢ 
Philadelph 


themselve out children. 








we Maternity 
Superintendent 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 
Readers are welcome to write 


Jf New Y¥ 


No questions of this character are 
to Marianna Wheeler, in care of 
he will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Hospital 
S The Babie 


rk, and Former/y, 
* Hospital of that City 


. muchtroubleamong 
for Fifteen Years, 
babies; they carry 


answered in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


street filth and many 
germs which infect 
the delicate mucous 
membranes. 


The 















VaHE 3 FOUNTAIN TWINS 
' ARLIN, TEXAS. 


Nestles 
Food 


BEST FOR BABIES 





F'your baby keeps puny 
and thin, something is 
the matter. 


Most likely it’s his diet. 


In such cases, mothers 
who have changed the 
baby’s diet to NESTLE’S 
Foop have noticed a 
beneficial change. 


Makes the firm flesh you 
notice in nursed children. 
Just add water and boil. 


We have a new book on 
Infant Hygiene, which ¢ 
we will send with 4 
trial package Fi ig 
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Wagner Quick-Folding Go-Cart 
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fiche 


utltractive 


Send for Free Pattern 


‘Tell us ye dealer’s name 
and we will send you free, a 
charming litt coat patter 


designed exclusively for 


We will also send yo ooklet 


pens or Closes With One Motion 
in im- 


So Wagner is ¢ 
provement Over every 


folding go-cart made. It opens 
with one motion and locks se- 
curely. One motion closes it com- 
pactly, wheels, handle and all, ready 
to be disposed of in any small space. 
Every feature contributes to comfort 
of child and convenience of parent. 


The Handsomest Folding Cart Ever Made 
Hees > Wagner hi a strong, all-steel frame. 
iperior nic! d and enameled 
Te ennibe! ibber tires. 
eliable brake. Soft springs 
ndertl eat. Comfortable 
eclining , back. Heh hail 
and distinetis 








for Baby’s Coat 


jescribing all styles ot W 


E. R. a Mfg. Co, 
85 32nd St. 
North Mil- 


waukee, 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 
































HE will run away again, Doctor—just as soon as I 
allow her out of my sight. What can be done?” 
This was said to me by a sorrowing mother seeking 
for advice regarding a daughter whose uncontrollable 
impulses had caused misery and disgrace. ‘Fhe girl was 
now eighteen years of age. At sixteen she had seen, met 
and married a jockey—-all in one week. He was far below 
her social class. The meetings and marriage were clandes- 
tine. The impulse which caused her to do this destructive 
thing was, of course, blind to parental instruction and advice, 
devoid of all thoughts of the future; in fact, an uncon- 
trollable, morbid impulse. 

She left her husband after a rebellious career of one year. 
Returning to her parents’ house, she was received and treated 
kindly, as one whose slip in life was due to youthfulness and 
ignorance. She was now again restless; had attacks of anger 
when opposed in her unreasonable desires. ‘There was no 
viciousness in her as the world understands that term; she 
was simply the pitiable victim of the sway of ruinous impulse. 


Symptoms of Psychic Epilepsy 


OW the beginning of this girl’s downfall was when, at the 
age of three, she would without reason turn from gently 
playing with her dolls and cry out in terrific anger; tear the 
hair off the dolls; beat their heads on the floor, and, when 
picked up and admonished, kick, bite and yell in fury. 

“Only a bad temper,” said the sad mother. 

And in telling how she tried to correct the child the 
mother said: “‘ We tried everything, Doctor—love, punish- 
ment, prayers. But,’”’ she continued, ‘the outbreaks con- 
tinued. We never were certain when or where our little 
daughter would have an attack. One day when she was 
about eleven years of age she saw in a millinery shop a hat. 
The price of this hat prohibited buying it, but no other hat 
would do for her—she must have that particular hat. I may 
be called a foolish and overindulgent mother, but the fact is 
that I saw a storm of fierce anger coming over the child, and 
I bought the hat so as to avoid the humiliation of a public 
scene.” 

Now, I know what nearly every mother will say, having 
read thus far: that the child needed a good whipping, and 
that her mother was foolishly afraid of her daughter. You 
will further remark that if she had had several good spank- 
ings, then been shut up in a room alone to think over her 
wrong actions, her fits of anger would have been conquered. 
3ut this is not so. Would you expect to cure epileptic fits by 
a spanking, by locking a child up ina room or acloset? No. 
Well, these unreasonable and uncontrollable fits of anger in 
a child are precisely the same—that is, they are symptoms 
of psychic epilepsy. 


There are Two Kinds of Anger 


HIS mother had done everything that she felt she could 

do: she had admonished and punished—prayed. She 
had attributed her child’s fits of anger to a “ bad temper,” as 
she said. She had done all she could: she was not to blame! 
She simply didn’t know. And this is the point at which 
thousands of parents are today: they do not know. What 
they do not know is this: that what passes so often for a 
“bad temper” is in reality something more, something more 
vital: something wrong, and it is way down deep in the child’s 
developing brain and nervous system. 

Let me explain. There are two kinds of anger. One is 
righteous anger, and in that mental condition some of the 
greatest movements for the world’s good have had their 
genesis. That is a healthy anger: a normal condition. The 
other kind of anger is this unreasonable anger and uncon- 
trollable frenzy that shows itself in the early life of a child. 
That is a diseased state: not mental always, but generally 
physical, and some of the saddest cases of mental and 
moral degradation have resulted from this kind of diseased 
angeé:. 

There is this difference between girls and boys in this 
question of anger: the normally-constituted girl soon recog- 
nizes that outbursts of anger result in injurious expression of 
face and speech, cause unpopularity, and bring poignant 
remorse. Hence the struggle, the moral striving to control 


anger, is greater in girls than in boys. Moreover, boys have 


outlets in fist-fights, football and other sports that give vent take the shape of sudden marriages, false, unreasoning Kayser’s 
to barbarous feelings. Expressions of “getting even,” the steps, or rebellion against any restraint. Ruinous extrava- e ° 
desire for revenge, vehement animosity, are normal traits gance without regard to others’ property or interests; foolish Italian Silk 
unless they are based upon unreasonable obsessions. And buying, sometimes kleptomania—any and all impulses of a Lingerie 
here is the line between health and disease. morbid and unreasoning nature are the pushing potential- 


The Most Important Part of a Child’s Training 


I’ THESE normal attributes of human nature lies the soil 
for training of self-control. ‘To learn to keep well in the 
leash these impulses of righteous anger is the most important 
part of a child’s training, and the healthy child is always 
amenable to this training of self-control. 

But the child whose fits of frenzy-anger are not amenable 
to moral and physical guidance is suffering from some 
physiological disturbance, or some anatomical defect, often- 
simple so far as remedying it is concerned, if the 
matter is taken hold of in time. For example, I have seen a 
child turned from a little demon into a controllable girl after 
the slightest surgical operation. We now know—at least 
most of us do—how the mind governs the condition of the 
body: how anger stops digestion, how this sudden disturb- 
ance of the function of the stomach causes chemical changes 
which result in headaches, torpor, irritability or more serious 








Think for a moment, you who are parents, how unjust and 
harmful it is to punish and frighten a child suffering from an 
actual physical condition. No punishment on earth will cure 
such a condition; on the contrary, it only increases the 
trouble by adding other poisons to the already-disturbed 
secretions. What we should remember is that in the child 
Nature is struggling to adjust her intricate cells, secreting 
organs and delicate nerve fibres, to the constantly-growing 
body and its demands. The various parts of the unfinished 
body are not solidly adjusted, physiological screws are not 
tightened, and the steering-gear, the mind, is wobbly. Now, 
in the abnormal child, who can under proper treatment 
become a normal woman, these conditions are aggravated 
and increased so that any fright, shock or physical punish- 
ment rattles the human machine beyond adjustment. 


When Anger is a Danger Sign 


NGER that causes demoniac frenzy, the total oblivion of 
pain, as when the child knocks her head against the wall, 
or pounds with her little, closed fists on the locked door, is a 
danger sign. Watch for it, and when you see it remember 
that it means more than reasonable anger. It means some 
disturbance of the body functions which has caused poisons to 
flow in the delicate organs of the brain and nervous system. 
It may be due to the fact that there is on certain occasions 
insufficient blood supply. The trouble may be due to any 
one of a score of little defects in secretion and excretion. 

I know of a boy who suddenly developed these fits of 
uncontrollable anger. Up to the time he showed these 
attacks he was a normal lad. He had reached that first age 
of personal vanity for dress. We took off the high and 
tight-fitting collar he was wearing and substituted a low, 
loose-fitting one. The attacks at once ceased. 

In other cases I have known it has been the liver that 
needed treatment; again it was the teeth; in another the 
eyes; or, in one case I know, it was polypi in the nose. 
Frequently the cause will be a slight adhesion somewhere, 
which the surgeon can easily correct. Spare no part of the 
anatomy: let every part be thoroughly examined so as to 
find the cause of the trouble. That most immodest modern 
“modesty” that often leaves the cause undiscovered has 
no place in the loving home. 

Many a fearful mistake for the future is made when the 
mother or father says: 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry—she’ll outgrow it.”? That is a 
remark that has been the ruin of many a savable child. She 
won’t outgrow it. She will grow with it, steadily, con 
stantly and forcibly; just as certain as it is that mental and 
nervous instability grow when left uncorrected. Upon the 
first attack of uncalled for or unreasonable frenzy in your 
child send for your physician. If he does not seem to realize 
fully the import of the attack, or if he says, “Oh, she’ll 
outgrow it—I wouldn’t worry,” send for a specialist in 
nervous diseases—and do it at once. Your decision will 
make for weal or for woe in the future of the child. 


Where Ungovernable Anger is Unchecked 


T IS not difficult to decide whether anger is reasonable or 
unreasonable. In simple, physiologic anger the outburst 
of reasonable provocation is the simple unleashing of self- 
control. This is followed in the healthy child by shame and 
a return to the truth. The child will accept reproof and 
acknowledge his wrongdoing. But not so with the child 
who suffers from attacks due to disease: in this latter case 
he will often deny his attack, or, if not, sulkily admit the act 
in order to avoid future trouble. ‘ 

Where unreasonable anger is allowed to go unchecked 
and unlooked into the results are too many and too fearful 
to enumerate. In the case of an adult woman it will often 
demonstrate itself by Protean impulses. What such an 
unfortunate woman will do you cannot tell—what she does 
do you don’t want to tell. With the adult man the desire 
for stimulants is most certain to follow; it is an impulse of 
desire to quiet the rising storm. In scores of cases of 
dipsomania—‘“‘ going on sprees’”—I have found that this 
uncontrollable impulse to drink enormous quantities of 
liquor had its counterpart in childhood in terrific outbursts 


of anger and true infantile hysteria. In other cases it will 


ities of the woman or the man who, as a child, demonstrated 
unreasonable anger and who was not treated as an unstable 
entity. One thing is certain: uncontrollable and unwar- 
ranted anger in childhood ends in ruinous, uncontrollable 
impulses in the adult. 


“Don’t Punish; but Find Out the Trouble” 


ANY will say, perhaps: “Why hasn’t my doctor told 
me all this? Why has he left it for you to say?” 

My answer is, that it is only of late that the subject has 
been thoroughly understood. Physicians are now devoting 
their study to the cause of moral diseases. ‘They now 
realize that the curing of the trouble, when fully established, 
is a difficult matter. The science of medicine today is to 
correct disturbances when the signs are first displayed. 
This is the same method as that used by the civil engineer 
who does not wait until the walls of a dam are washed away 
before he repairs that dam: he watches it carefully to see 
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|BELDINGS 
Ga 
GUARANTEED 


SATIN 
| $1229 Peryd. 


Must give satisfactory wear 
or we agree to replace your 
purchase without charge. 
| Heavier weights may be had by asking for: 
| BELDING’S No. 116 
| @ $1.25 per yd. 

BELDING’S No. 139 

@ $1.50 per yd. 

BELDINQG’S superb, guaranteed lin- 
ings are sold in fashionable shades by all 
leading dealers. They are used exclu- 
sively by representative garment manu- 
facturers in their satin lined garments. 
When buying satin be sure 
the name “BELDING”’ is 
on the selvedge. Otherwise 


it is not BELDING’S. 
READ THIS TAG 


SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE It 1S attached to 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID. 
all garments 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE lined with Beld- 
ing’s “ Yardwide” 














THIS TAG INSURES 
THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 











BELDING BROS. & CO., 
Guaranteed Satin. 


BELDING BROS.8 CO. 


SILK MANUFACTURERS 


New York City. 
— New York— 
| PS Sh rer-ve ce) Philadelphia 
| Bb sforp rosa’ incinnati 
San Francisco 
St.Louis 
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What Women Envy 
| Most 


Women who wear Italian Silk underwear 
are envied more than those who wear Paris 
gowns. 

This exquisite lingerie is the acme of 
luxury, yet no other underwear is so eco 
nomical. For Italian Silk wears like iron. 
It outwears cotton ten to one, as thousands 
of women know. 

Those who wear this dainty lingerie spend 
less than those who don’t. 








Sold by all the best 
stores in every under- 
garment that a woman 
wears. 

Our book shows all the 
garments and tells you 
all about them. Simply 
write a postal saying, 
“Send your Lingerie 
300k,.”’ 


Do it now. 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
524 Broadway, New York 


Makers of Kayser 
Silk Gloves 




















STYLE BOOK FREE 


This usetul and beautifully illustrated 
book shows New York City’s best and 
most popular styles of women’s wearing 
| apparel of the well known 
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troubles, Now, on the other hand, disturbances caused by any trickling, any little leak of the waters through the weak SUMMER) F very woman who desires to be well dressed 
unconscious defects in physiologic function affect the mental spots—then he immediately strengthens the weak places. en #9 Smee com should have Gis book 
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processes. These various defects, even those so slight as to 
be easily remedied, will cause temporary insanity—that is, 
fits of uncontrollable anger and vicious impulses. 





So it must be with the child when he shows unreasonable 
anger. Don’t punish, my dear parent; but find out if 
there is a leak. That is more to the point. 
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at once, today, fer 
Free Spring Style Book. 


<——— Edward Kent Co., 656 Broadway, NewYork City 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS 








100 for $3.50 
nnouncements, etc. , engraved and printed. 
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I atest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Write forsamples. SS 
THE ESTARROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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ESIGN for a boudoir curtain in 
cream-colored linen. Border of 
conventionalized pink roses. 





ILLOW design in linen—with the pattern in 
blue, orange and brown—showing one 
simple motifs originated by a blind weaver. 





HE illustration just above 

Suggests a charming de- 
sign for a luncheon-table set. 
The material is woven of light 
cream-colored thread, with 
the design in pink and. green 
In plac of a hem the edges 
are * i and overcast. 








HAT the blind can weave articles sal- 
able for their intrinsic merit is evident 
by these most artistic pieces of handiwork 
which have been made by blind girls, in the 
workrooms in charge of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind. And aside from 
the commercial view of this industry there is 
tremendous interest in it for those who have 
created and desire to forward this new occu- 
pation, while to the girls themselves the 
work brings untold happiness. 

The finished pieces show the concentra- 
tion of touch and memory through which 
these patient workers find expression for 
their sense of the artistic in producing art 
fabrics of such value that they warrant the 
consideration of all those who appreciate 
the beautiful. 








Sgr is an original design fora library- 
table scarf in tan-colored linen of a 
deep shade, with the ostrich border pattern 
in white combined with green and brown. 
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MONG the 
smaller 
articles woven 
by these girls 
are cardcases 
such as the one 
illustrated 
above. This is 
woven of green 
thread, with the 
design in silver r ay 
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of the and white. 


THIS very handsome pillow design the conven- 
tionalized pink rose border shows how well even intri- 


cate patterns can be handled by these clever workers. 



















































RIGINAL design for portieres. 
> natural colors of the landscape 
have been followed in weaving. 
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Ready Fo lise 
Sheefs and 
Pillow Cases 
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The high quality of the sheets and & 
pillow cases made up ready for use 
by the manufacturers of the standard 
‘Utica’? and ‘‘Mohawk’”’ Sheetings 
is making obsolete the old custom of 
hemming and making up sheets and 
pillow cases at home. 

“Utica’’ and ‘‘Mohawk’’ Sheets 
and Pillow Cases have every thing to 
recommend them. The brands have 
been standard for years —backed by 
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GOOD belt design similar in workmanship to the 
cardcase above. The band is woven of green thread, 


with the patternin silver. The lining is of white silk. 


N THIS design for a table- 

scarf oné sees again the 
love of natural objects and 
flowers in the conventionalized 
border of beetles and tulips. 
This pattern is woven in rich 
and beautiful colored threads 
with the linen. 





a reputation of half acentury. The 
weave is just right for fine appearance 
and long wear, and has the special 
H quality of retaining its natural soft- 
H ness and whiteness after long use. 


UTICA 


| MOHAWK 
| Sheets 


and 


Pillow Cases 


(Torn and Hemmed from Their Own Goods) 
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are most carefully made in light, airy 
rooms under best sanitary conditions 
and in quantities which permit of sell- 
ing price as low as charged for inferior 
goods made under sweat-shop condi- 
tions. You get them nicely laundered, 
sterilized, and ready to put on the bed. 
The “ Utica’’ brand is preferred by 
those who desire goods of heavy body, 
; the ‘‘ Mohawk ’’ being favored where 
medium weight is wanted; and it 
costs a little less than ‘‘Utica.”’ 
Made up into all standard sizes, both hem- 


stitched and plain, Also in special sizes if 
required, Sold by dealers everywhere. 4 


Look for name and label on the hem. : 

Sheetings, both “ Utica” and ‘* Mohawk,” 

aresoldalso bythe yard, either bleached or un- 

bleached,in widths from 42 inchesto 108 inches. 
The Utica Steam 

and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
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Hooks, Eyes, Safety Pins and 
Snap Fasteners 


are preferred and used by discriminating women 
because of their quality; they are better made, will 
stand hard pulls and sudden jerks, last longer, are 
not easily crushed by ironing and are ruct proof. 


NIAGARA SAFETY PUs5 


will not bend or pull out. Ask you or for Niagara {i 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and Snaj |-a } 
prices are: Ten cents for a card of Niag rm hic 

and Eyes; from five to ten i 

cents for a card of Niagara 
Safety Pins, according to size ; 


| and ten cents per dozen f i AGAR 
Niagara Snap Fasteners AT 
your dealer cannot supp rly you, 
write to us direct. 

Samples free on request. 
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35c, 50¢ cou 00 , She sct. 
OAK CITY NOVELTY CO., 1366 Brush S8t., ashdend. Californi 

















GOOD-TASTE 
CLEVELANE 
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From Photographs Taken Especia. 7 for ife Jc 
HIS is the first of a series of five double pages in which THE JOURNAL lis of a 
will show the admirable results that are being obtained in suburban This f 
house-building throughout that part of the country commonly known ‘onfro 
as the Middle West. It has been generally thought that the bad tuste “Go lon 
of the jig-saw and the lack of originality of the carpenter supply all there and a 
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DESIGNED BY ARTHUR M. HANNON 



































DESIGNED BY FREDERICK BAIRD P 
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DESIGNED BY ORO WILLIAMS 
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DESIGNED BY FRANK B. MEAD 
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OMES OF 
) FOLKS 


itectural design in the homes of the people of this section. 
This may have been true fifteen years ago, but today the visitor is 
confronted with hundreds of houses which convince one that this is 
«9 longer so, because they are marked by the charm of simplicity 
and a lack of ‘‘ fussy ’’ ornamentation. 
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DESIGNED BY FROST & GRANGER 
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y DESIGNED BY WATTERSON & SCHNEIDER 
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Ask yoar dealer for 
GAGE HATS 
We have prepared a 
boktet of some forty 
drawings of new Spring 
styles, inclading an in- 
sert in color, which we 
will send yoa on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 
Address Dept. “XX”’ 


Company 


GageBrothers 
Ch 
































More Than Soap 





Don’t think Palmolive is merely soap— 
like several hundreds of other soaps. 

Palmolive zs soap—but refined soap— soap 
perfected through years of experimenting— 
soap that not only c/eanses the skin but invig- 
orates and beautifies it. 

There are soaps not one-half so delightful 
to use, selling for four times as much. 

Palmolive today presents an achieved ideal. 


PALMOLIVE 


_ Olive Oil and Palm Oil are the principal 

ingredients from which Palmolive is made. 
And what do you know that 

more healthful—than these 


is better— 
pure vegetable 


oils? 

No free alkali—no artificial color. The 
odor is that of a breath of nature—not like 
artificial perfume. 

It’ oap you'll use always if you but 
use it on 

At all fi dealers 15¢c the cake—and 
4c in stamps | enerous sample cake and 


our book “ The /% 


sy Way to Beauty.” 
the 4c today. 


Send 


THE B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


322 Fowler St. 
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By an Architect’s Wife 


© YOU ever 
consult your 
architect before 


buying your ground? 
You should, though I 
don’t suppose you 
will. You have a 
chance to get a nice, 
4ox140-foot curbed 
and paved lot, in a 
good neighborhood, 
for $498, deed in- 
cluded, and you 
snap it up. 

Have you consid- 
ered that it faces 
northeast, and that 
not one breath of the 
prevailing winds will 
reach your front 
porch all summer ? 

Have you considered that the land is per- 
fectly flat and level, with the sewer five years 
away; and that your drainage problem will be 
a serious one? 

Have you considered that you cannot build the 
twenty-five-foot shingle house you meant to, be- 
cause the building law of this district forbids any 
frame structure ‘‘within ten feet of the line of 
land of any adjacent owner”? 

Have you considered that the vacant lots on 
each side of you—so nice and grassy—are held 
respectively by old General Van Schuyskraper 
and Mr. Abraham Babeltauer, who usually 
invest their money in huge apartment houses, 
and that there is no restriction in their deeds to 
prevent their building right out to the sidewalk, 
if they will? i 


AYBE you have considered all of these 

things; maybe you haven’t; but at any rate 
it can’t be helped now; the lot is bought. You 
have only $4000 left to put into the house; so 
you are very cautious. 

But yesterday you saw such an attractive 
advertisement in a magazine: 

‘*Do you want a $2500 house like this? 
for my book of so-many hundred designs, 
‘Modern Mansions,’ price » postpaid.” 

So you send for the book, and three days Jater 
it comes. You have a bewildering and delightful 
evening among the wealth of astonishing cheap 
things it contains; and finally pick out a he- 
shingled, bepillared affair: ‘‘Design No. 63. 
Twelve rooms, bath, pantry, cellar and cabinct 
mantels. Estimated cost $3600.” It is not 
exactly what you want; the dining-room is too 
small and the living-room too large; so you clip 
out the page and take it to an architect. 

‘*’'Thirty-six hundred dollars!) My dear mad- 
am, it couldn’t be built for $6000!” 

(This is not imaginary; my husband is an 
architect, and he tells me things, sometime 
when he comes home.) 

How perfectly absurd! He evidently doesn’t 
know his business; you bid him good-morning 
and come home. 

‘*Plans and specifications of this design, $10.” 
And you send on the money; the house suited 
you nearly enough, anyway. 

‘Two weeks later your husband tears open the 
bids received from the local builders. ‘They 
read thus: 

**$6172.85.”” 

‘What! Open the next one.” 

“$6381.” 

“*$6522.25.” 

“*$6416.50.’ 

And a footnote to this last one: ‘‘Respectively 
beg to state that this here house is Frame, which 
the building laws wont allow it But for 816 
(eight hundred and sixteen dolers) extra I will 
Build it out of straight hard Brick hoping to 
resieve your Order i 














A Huge Apartment House 
May be Built on Each Side 


Send 


, 


? 
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OU are all at sea; very seasick, too. 

are you to do next? 

You have tried ‘‘stock” plans; now suppose 
you try an architect. He will charge three and 
a half per cent. commission for his plans, speci- 
fications and detail drawings, and one and a half 
per cent. for supervising the construction: $200 
for the $40co house. But if he is at all expert in 
his profession he will save you much more than 
that in the actual, bare first cost of the house. 
For example, he knows what is the cheapest local 
construction, brick, shingle or plaster, as the case 
may be; he will carefully work out the plans so 
that no space is wasted in passages and halls 
and waste passages and halls cost fifteen or 
twenty cents a cubic foot, let me tell you! 

How to select your architect? Well, some- 
what as you would select your doctor or your 
lawyer: through the recommendation of your 
friends. ‘Take the local houses that are particu- 
larly pleasing to you; find out who their archi- 
tects were. It is better to take one of the 
younger men for such work as this; for in the 
larger offices, where $100,0co buildings are 
common, your little $4000 house will most likely 
be turned over to some junior draftsman; the 
head draftsman will criticise and correct it, while 
the head of the firm himself may scarcely even 
see it. But in a smaller office the signal of a 
$200 fee creates an agreeable sensation—the 
architect himself lays out everything most care- 
fully, taking a personal pride in the work, and 
overseeing very sharply the draftsmen who 
complete the drawings. 


oot 


Ret very possibly you don’t feel ready to go to 
the architect just yet. Your new home may 
be three or four years in the future; all the better 
opportunity to get your ideas in shape. 

So you study over things, until you have 
decided what you want, then to an architect. 
Don’t waste money here and there, only to find 
in the end that it is an architect that you want, 


What 


“Design No. 63. Estimated Cost $3600” 
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Flaxon 


Offering at far less cost the daintiness and durability of fine hand- 
kerchief linen with the strength of high grade lawn or India linon. 


Flaxon is the queen fabric among 
white goods; more than this, it is alto- 
gether beyond — far above and superior to om 

—any of the conventional materials usually ~*~ 
classed under this title. Flaxon is 

an individual, exclusive creation, pos- 
sessing the snowy, glistening whiteness 

and delicate crispness of fine Irish linen, 
and at the same time has the long wear- 
ing qualities of the most substantial cotton 
fabrics. Even after repeated laundering its 
inviting “snap” and freshness still remain. 


Because of this daintiness, 
this durability, this permanence 
of finish, Flaxon is rapidly 
displacing more expensive 
lawns and linens for 
waists, skirts, spring and 

summer frocks, inter- 

garments and lingerie 
work of all sorts. 
The next time 
youneedareally _- 
dainty, dressy ma- 
terial, try Flaxon. Youwillfind ~¢ 
_ it peculiarly adaptable. Obtainable at 
white goods counters everywhere in: 













































Fancies — stripes and patterns — 32 in. wide; 

19 to 50 cts. a yard. 
. Plain White — 30 to 36 in. wide; 12% to 
ee 50 cts. a yard. 


«., Also made in dainty Printed Patterns 
“ and Solid Colors. 








Flaxon is Look for FLAXON in red on 
a product of _»,. Selvage of each yard. 
the makers "i: 


of the famous 


SOIESETTE 


CLARENCE WHITMAN 


39 and 41 Leonard Street 
& COMPANY 


New York City 



















Crépe Waists 
are decreed to be the thing 
for Spring and Summer. Three 
yards of Serpentine willmakeone. 


You wiil find it in all the best 
shops, at not more than 
twenty cents a yard. 


Samples Sent 


PACIFIC Mil 


A PERFECT FIGURE FOR $1 | 


a The flat chested woman ) 
% was never at so great 
a disadvantage as 
in today’s stylish, 
slender frocks. 
A high, broad bust 
and graceful ta- 
per at the sides 
is imperative. 


Shirr-Ruffle 1 
Bust Form 

perfectly pro- 
duces these 
normal beauty 
§ lines; fills hol- 
lows in front 
and under 
arms: can’t be 
detected by 
sight nor touch. 
Ruffles Laun- 
der Flat. 


PATENTED 
Light; clean; refined. Prepaid for $1, Money back if not 
Satisfactory. Bookletfora postal. Please give merchant’sname. 


SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 East Spring St., LIMA, OHIO | 


FENCE - STRONGEST MADE 


. j Bull-strong,chicken- 
tight. Sold to the user at Wholesale 
Prices. We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co., 
Box 43 Winchester, Indiana. 
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, BOSTON 


“I MADE$12 t3% 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


“AGENT 


— are coin 

























ng money— 





2 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make §3 to 
$10a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers 


THOMASMFG.CO. 
; 441 Home Bidg. 
eo = Dayton, Ohio 


NSIDE 











Club Woman’s Aid 


5046 FORRESTVILLE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Assists in preparing papers, addresses and graduating essays. 


EGET 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Who Prefers Van Camps? 











Madam, you should raise your hand. All of your people like Van Camp’s better than 


home-baked beans. 


Serve a dish of home-baked beans with a dish of Van 
Camp’s. Then take a vote of your table. 

The result is always the same. All, save the house- 
wife, will vote for Van Camp’s. The housewife, of course, 
can’t decry her own dish. 

Yet, Mrs. Housewife, think what Van Camp’s mean 
to you. Think of the time and the fuel you'll save when 
you once vote with the rest. 

Think of what it will mean to have a dozen meals in 
the house, ready for instant serving. 


All people like their beans nutty, mealy and whole. 
Yet you can’t get them that way without a steam oven. 


People want their beans to digest, so they won’t fer- 
mentand form gas. No home oven can make them digestible. 


People like the tomato sauce baked into the beans. 

Your folks will eat more beans, by five times over, 
when you serve Van Camp’s. And beans are 84% nutriment. 

They contain more food than meat or eggs or cheese. 
Yet they cost but a fraction as much. 


Yet this ready-baked dish means less to them than to you. 


See what a saving it makes on your meat bills to serve 
beans that people like. 


Here are the reasons why Van Camp’s excel beans 
baked at home. Note that the fault does not lie with you, 
but solely with your lack of facilities. 

Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. And we bake 
in small parcels so the full heat goes through. Thus we 
break up the particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 

The beans in the center of your baking dish rarely get 
more than 100 degrees. That’s not half heat enough. 
That’s why your beans ferment and form gas. 

We bake in live steam—not in dry heat. Thus we 
bake our beans until they are mealy, yet not a bean is 
crisped or broken. 

Your top beans are crisped. ‘The rest of your beans 
are mushy and broken. That is all due to dry heat. 

Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the 
pork all together, and get our delicious blend. Those are 
the reasons why people prefer Van Camp's. 


Van@mp’s -:z- 


PORK>°BEANS 


We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the best beans grown. 
There’s no other dish like this. 


five times what it need cost. 


We buy only the choicest Michigan beans. Then 
we pick out by hand the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest- 
grown. All but the best are discarded. 

Some beans sell as low as 30 cents per bushel. We 
pay $2.25 for ours. 

We could buy tomato sauce ready-made for exactly 
one-fifth what we spend to make ours. But ours is made 


We pay for tomato sauce 


solely from whole ripe tomatoes — ripened on the vines — 
picked when the juice fairly sparkles. 

That’s how we get our superlative zest. 

Please bear in mind this difference in beans and tomato 
sauce. You will find, if you compare them, that no other 
brand is half so good as Van Camp's. 


Be sure that you get what you want. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Eat Indianapolis, Indiana 
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deserve a place on your 

| \ table. ia 
¥ They are made of the 
best materials obtainable, 
regardless of cost. 

Skilled and experienced 
chefs prepare them in clean 
kitchens to which the pub- 
lic is always welcome. 

The rich natural flavors of 
the ingredients are retained 
and blended to give the 
most palatable result. 

Begin today to know the 
value of these most de- 
licious soups. 


Order of your Grocer. 


20 Kinds 
Ready to Serve After Heating 


Made by the Makers of 
Blue Label Ketchup 


Write for this Helpful Booklet 


Illustrated in colors, it answers the 
daily questions—what for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner? Rec- 
ipes are given for prepar- 
ing the dishes mentioned. 


41Kck Brotit, 


Sent free on request. BWWE LABEL 
SOUP 


Curtice Brothers Co. PR asmenns! 
Rochester, N.Y. psd 
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will bring luxury 
and comfort to 
the Library, 
Smoking 
Room, or 
any part of 
the home. 






It is one 
of the 
Leaders of 


The Bronze 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Seal Line 


BY MUELLER & SLACK CO 





When you know the relation the Bronze Seal 
bears to the Rocker— you'll buy the Rocker. 


We had to make a PERFECT ROCKER 


before we dare put on the seal. 


Every seal has a number—zo two alike. 
This means a perfect Rocker. 


Wh 9 Because every operative knows 

y: his work is identified —from the 
designer to the man who delivers the 
Rocker to your home. For their own 
protection, all do their very best. 


Rocker No. 2521, illustrated herewith, is our 
leader, and the greatest seller we make. The 
loose, removable seat is entirely stuffed with 
curled horse h: tir, and the removable back cushion 
is filled with silk floss. It is one of the most 
comfortable rockers ever made, and it will last 
a lifetime. Write today for 


Our Free Style Book 


of the Bronze Seal Line 


It contair mich valuable information that 
will help y nake your home more beautiful. 
We will also 1 ou to the nearest dealer 
where you can s¢ 1 inspect the goods 


Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 13, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














& Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak’? 


ENDETS 





use end sample “Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25¢ pce ional wanted. 
















Collette Mfg. Co., Box 300, Amsterdam, N-Y. 

ENGRAVED WEDDING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Including inside and outside envelopes, 

paid. Visiting cards, At ‘Home and Reception cards 

of the famous Elliott Standard. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO. 


$700 
and Ce 


Samples on request. 
1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 


PARENT 


Whether His Child Will or Will 
Not “ Break Down” 


lag pee 2 T THIS season of the year, when 


4 <~ the schools are in the full swing of 
‘ their last half-year of work, there 

is need of great caution on the 

y part of parents in seeing that 


> ews their children shall not be allowed 

Te aca ae to break down from overstudy, 
for ‘‘overstudy” usually means not the study 
done at school and in school hours, but the 
studying that must be done at home. 

Parents stand aghast at the amount of lessons 
brought home to be done before the morrow, 
marvel at a system that can ask so much, see 
their children droop and finally break down, and 
—do nothing except exclaim to themselves, con- 
demn the system, and write to this or some ‘other 
magazine or paper and ask, ‘‘ What shall we do— 
what can we do? ‘The schools expect it, and 
what can our children do but obey or break?” 

This is about on a par with the protest of a 
man addicted to drink, who said in explanation: 
“How can I stop? The saloons are there: they 
invite and [ drink!” ‘The two viewpoints are 
equally sane. 

Schools are supported by the public: they 
will be, in their character and in their studies, 
exactly what the public allows them to be : nothing 
better. In other words, it is for the parents to 
ay what their child shall study, when he shall 
study and how much he shall study. It is per 
fectly senseless that a child shall bend to a system : 
the system should bend to the child. But just so 
long as parents accept what is laid out for their 
child, whether that child can stand the strain or 
not, just so long have they themselves to blame 
for their child’s physical or mental condition. 


oor 


FATHER took his boy of ten to a school and 

said to the principal: ‘‘I want to enter my 
hoy, but it must be upon one condition: It is per- 
fectly right that you should ask him to work and 
study during the five hours that he is at school: 
I expect him to do that, and I look to you to see 
that he does do that. But at the end of those five 
hours | want him to be through: the rest of the 
day is for play. ‘There must be no home study 
whatever: no lessons brought home. If any 
are brought home it shall be by my order that 
they are brought back in the morning untouched 
and unlearned.” 

‘I can hardly see how that can be done,” said 
the principal. ‘It would be making an excep- 
tion of your boy. All boys in his grade are 
expected to do some home study: not much, 
but some.” 

‘*Very well,” 
not enter.” 

That parent’s stand came to the ears of five 
other fathers and appealed to their reason; each 
took the same stand, with the result that all six 
accepted, they were made 
tions,” and while other boys broke down before 
the end of the term, these six did not, and in the 
long run studied better and learned more. 

‘And,” said the principal to me at the close of 
the term, ‘‘it was an excellent experiment. My 
heart rejoiced when Mr. A took his stand and 
the other fathers backed him up. I knew the 
lessons could be mastered without home study, 
but the system is laid out for us, and we are paid 
to do what is laid out, and not what we think is 
best. If more parents would assert themselves in 
this way the entire course of study in our schools 
would be changed and the children would be the 
better for it. But so long as parents take no per- 
sonal interest in the schooling of their children 
things will go on as they are, and all their writing 
to magazines such as yours will avail naught. 
The schools are the servants of the people: what 
the intelligent part of the public says they shall be 
they most assuredly will Me.” 


ox 


“you believe, then, that this home study is 
injurious to the average child, and is also 
unnecessary?” was asked. 

‘I do, emphatically,’ he replied. ‘‘ There is 
no earthly intellectual reason why a boy or a girl 
under sixteen should be asked to take home a 
single lesson, and there is every physical reason 
why he or she should not. That means, practi- 
cally, that the courses of study would have to be 
changed. But such a change would be for the 
better. It would mean a better systematization 
of the studies which are worth while, and a com- 
plete elimination of those which are not and 
which now simply lumber up a child’s mind with 
no use to the child nor to anybody else—except 
the doctors. 

‘It is difficult to see,’’ went on this school 
principal of common-sense, ‘Show it would be 
done. But everything can be done when the 
necessity exists, or is brought into existence, to 
do it. And that is for the parents to do. Let 
parents take a determined stand against home 
study for their children under sixteen, and home 
study will be stopped. 

‘But a parent says: ‘What can I do single- 
handed ? What am I alone?’ 

‘That is where the parent makes a mistake. 
Each pares nt is a power within himself when it 
to the system of educating his child. Of 
course, he must be intelligent about it: he must 
be fair. He must be willing that his child shall 
work, but he should stop at that point: work, but 
not overwork. Five hours of study for a boy or 
girl under sixteen years of age is quite enough: 
it is plenty, and if the system is good he or she 
can learn all there is necessary to learn in that 
time, and will be infinitely better for it if the rest 
of the day can be spent in natural play, coming 
back to school the next day with a fresh mind, 
and not with a brain tired from doing sums at 
home just before going to bed, or at the expense 
of a play-hour in God’s clear, open air. 

‘Tell the parents, sir,” concluded this man, 
‘*that the remedy is in their hands; not in ours. 
ie control us. What they say, we must do. 

But they must say!” 7 . 

Ai d more truthful words were never spoken. 
But will parents do it? Will they take the time 
necessary to interest themselves? But this they 

must de » if they are really in earnest about their 
children’s welfare. Neither this magazine, nor 
any other, can bring the reform. It is distinctly 
‘up to” the parent. 





said the parent, ‘‘my boy does 
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The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar is 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER 
Ro yal Grape 


Cream of Tartar is 


| made from 
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An Expert's Ideas On Artistic 


Home Decoration 


By Alice 


ST now the fashionable wall is best expressed in the 

soft subdued colors, in the velvety tints of the solid 

colored wall, and this fashion which started in London 

and Paris spread quickly to New York, and from there 

to the most remote places in this country. It has be- 
come a craze, and fortunately it is a craze with good sense and 
good judgment back of it. 

Single tone and two tone effects are all the vogue, and the 
material which can give these effects without the unsightly laps 
and seams of wall paper, and yet give the desired color in a non- 
rubbing, non-fading medium, is the desired material. 

No room is so badly arranged that its appearance cannot be 
improved by a judicious decoration of the side walls and ceiling, 
and fortunately the transformation is within the possibility of any- 
one of taste and judgment, who need not go outside the work of 
any interior decorator, whether amateur or professional, to achieve 
results. 

When ceilings are too high, and give the room a barn-like 
appearance, why heighten this effect by using vertical stripes or 
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The dining-room is done in green-—lower two-thirds Alabastine No. 33; 
brownish tan upper third No. 48; ceiling cream No, 26. Stencil No. 36B 


is put on the same color as lower side wail, No. 33. 


In the study the color scheme is in the same brown tan No. 48, with 
cream No. 26 ceiling. The study stencils are Nos. 695 A-B, put on with 
two shades of green, Nos. 49-33 and 48, same as side. 


columnar effects ?— modify the apparent height with horizontal 
lines secured by chair, photo or plate rails. 

Pattern has the effect of crowding the wall space upon you, 
the big red roses almost hit you as you enter the room and ina 
sleeping room the menace becomes unbearable. 

Impossible and exaggerated floral designs that were untrue 
to nature and misplaced on a wall, as well as the cage-like effects 
of perpendicular lines, have also given way to the more artistic 
and more decorative effects that can be secured with the use of 
the dainty and rich Alabastine tints. 

Because of its availability and adaptability, Alabastine has 
become recognized as the most desirable medium of color for the 
correct decoration of rooms, and it is fast replacing with its soft, 
subdued artistic colors the stiff-set, conventional figures of wall 
paper that crowded the wall and taxed the sensitive occupant to 
the limit of nervous endurance. 

Light colors used on a wall give the wall the effect of reced- 
ing — make the room seem larger, darker tones advance the wall, 
make the room seem smaller, cozier than before. If the ceiling is 
too high, draw it toward you with a darkened tone; if it be low use 
a light almost white tone so that there is the effect of its receding. 

With a few principles in mind any clever woman can improve 
her home successfully. Fortunately it is a matter of taste rather 
than of dollars — of good sense and correct judgment. 

The coloring and spacing of a wall is the first thing to consider, 
for wall decoration arithmetic stops at three —two tones may be 
used, possibly three, but no more in our present vogue — two spac- 
ings are permissible in high ceilings, possibly three, but no more. 
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Reception hall Alabastined in two shades of brown, No. 29 for the side 


wall, No. 52 for ceiling. Frieze stencil No. H applied in brown 29 and 
green 58 Alabastine. 


Music room is reddish tan—side wall No. 56; soft 
dull green No. 54 for frieze, and cream No. 26 for ceiling. Stencil X in 
tan 56, and U in dark green 33 below picture moulding to form a bead- 
ing beneath. Alabastine is used. 

Living room is a combination of green—Nos. 1-33 and 1-48 for lower 
side wall, and for upper side wall 1-24 and 1-48, which isa lighter, softer 
tone; and creain No. 26 for ceiling; for stencil embellishment No. 503, 
done in either dark brown or green Alabastine. 


The use of pattern or design on the wall is to fill an otherwise 
flat space, and to overcome barren effects, but pattern must be 
used cautiously —a spray too much —a line in excess spoils the 
entire harmony of the apartment. 


The most popular form of pattern today is secured by sten- 
ciling the design wherever desired. If the side wall needs breaking 
up— its blank wall space being objectionable, oblong panelings 
are excellent, ».. keep to simple three or four inch design and 
carry up oroportion, but keep the rule of three in mind; 
never more th aree panels to a side wall. 


== 


Greenway 








For decorative friezes, bands or borders the stenciled designs 
are honest and good, and they may be worked out in one, two or 
three colors. No more. 


But remember this. The pattern chosen must be simple and 
highly conventionalized, for an excessive use of pattern leads to a 
feeling of stufiness — and stufhness is the abomination of good 
interior decorating. 

It is a common observation that primitive races prefer prim- 
itive colors — insist upon excessive ornament, and demand an 
abundance of pattern, and the wall papers of today are an 
expression of this rather primitive desire. 


But as we progress in civilization the primitive instincts are 
softened, the prevailing colors are more subdued, so that instead 
of the turgid, glaring colors used by our forefathers there are now 
used the softer, more subdued, velvety Alabastine tints, which 
produce the most recherché, artistic effects, and indicate in no 
small degree the taste and culture of the user. 


In the delightful glimpses of the charming interiors shown 
are a study of color schemes and tone effects. 


The color effects are charming and smart, giving a very 
artistic expression to the apartment. There is complete unity in 
design, yet sufficient diversity of color to prevent monotony of 
tones. 

In choosing the material for tinting a wall do not use any 
tinting material except Alabastine, for if you do, no matter what 
any one says, disappointment and disaster is sure to follow, and 
please do not confound Alabastine with common, hot water, gluey 
kalsomine. 

Here are some of the objections to kalsomine. It is impossible 
to wipe the dust from the wall tinted with it, owing to the tell-tale 
streaks left by the dust cloth or brush because the material 
persists in rubbing off. An added disadvantage is its propensity 
to fade, making it impossible to change the location of the 
pictures on the wall because of the dark place of original color 
back of the frame. Then checking and flaking of kalsomine is 
abominable, for it not only makes litter on the floor, but it also 
leaves little white bare spots on your wall and ceiling. 


On the contrary, the soft, velvety Alabastine tints will not rub 
off the wall, the material being made from the finely ground 
crystals of Alabaster rock, which is a natural cement, so that it 
becomes a part of the wall. It is never necessary to wash or 
remove these Alabastine colors, for they furnish a fine foundation 
for any future decorative work. ; 

Another valuable feature is that the soft, velvety tints, as well 
as the deeper Alabastine shades, do not fade, and pictures and 




















Bedroom Alabastined in soft, dainty green No, 49 with pure white ceil 
ing —the stencil design U, which is but a band outlining the room and 
following the wood trim, being done in a darker green, secured by mixing 
Alabastine Nos, 33 and 49. 

Nursery has a practical color of brown for lower third, No.29; uppertwo 
thirds of soft, delicate green No. 33, and ceiling of 26, which is cream, 
Alabastine45. Dutch children aredonein Nos. 54 and 56tan anddull green. 

Bathroom is Alabastined in water-proof colors, sea green 49, and 
cream 26, ceiling. ‘Tile effects are striped with long ruler with darker 
green, secured by mixing Nos. 33.and 49. ‘The whole is then coated with 
water enamel and varnished to make absolutely water-proof. 


bric-a-brac can be changed at will without unpleasant evidence 
of former locations. Neither will the color check or peel on the 
wall. 

The most practical way to secure a suitable color scheme for 
any room is either to contrast the wall color with carpet color, or 
use a lighter tone of the same color— but as a rule the carpet color 
decides the wall decoration. 


But this above all, keep wall tones quiet, soft and subdued, 
let your vivid colors come from freshly-cut flowers, bright fires or 
brilliant magazine or book covers. Contrasts come from hang- 
ings and upholsterings, and the lightest tones go on the ceiling to 
reflect as much light as possible. 


Although the softly colored alabastined walls are distinctly 
the vogue, the expense for material is not a tax on any purse, so 
whether it is to be applied in a mansion or a cottage, in town or 
country, Alabastine is always a suitable and harmonious material 
for its better decoration. 


Of course, every housekeeper is thoroughly alert to protect 
her loved ones from unsanitary conditions, and it is specially 
fortunate that Alabastine is the most sanitary wall coating made, 
for it will kill any deadly germ or poisonous bacilli or noxious 
insect with which it comes in contact when .it is being applied. 
In some States the Board of Health require the alabastining of a 
wall where there has been an infectious disease. 


An added advantage in the choice of these harmoniously 
tinted walls is the fact that they induce better ventilation, and so 
really make a room much more desirable. 


“Have nothing in your homes that you do not know to be 
useful, and believe to be beautiful,” wrote one of the earliest of 
the English school of decorators, of whom William Morris was a 
shining example. Morris combined the useful and the beautiful, 
and he has instilled into those of us who have come after him a 
more rational treatment of decoration in the home, and notably in 
the embellishment of the wall surface, which, as a matter of fact, 
amounts to five-sixths of the area of every room. 









| PO, 
Alabastane 
@ The Stylish Wall Tint 


tie MAKE it easy for é | 

every one to have YW 
their walls and ceilings WY 
more artistic and beautiful, NY 

| ; Ws 
} we will gladly send, free of WW 
all expense, suggestions for 
color schemes for as many WY 
rooms as you care to decorate Y 
with Alabastine this Spring. 

Please remember that our 
splendid corps of expert decora- 
ting men, which we maintain at 
large expense, is entirely at your 
service — it is maintained wholly to 
serve users of Alabastine. 

They will gladly suggest colors 
suitable for any room, and give you 
specific directions for applying 
Alabastine. 

When you write for free color 
schemes, please give size of rooms 

color of carpets, and the use of 
the room—dining-room, library, 
living-room, ete. 

Any good brush man can work 
out the suggestions furnished or 
you can do it yourself. 
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y § Banke 6 a4 we Aa a ide : 
The Sanitary Wall Coatin 
(The tint that won’t rub off) 


Alabastine isa powder ground from 
Alabaster rock—it isa natural cement, 
produces permanent artistic colors, 
and is also a perfect germicide. 

Alabastine is the ideal material for 
wall decoration, any color scheme 
whether of simple design or elaborate 
free hand work, can be better done 
in Alabastine. 

To apply it to the wall, mix the 
Alabastine with clear cold water, and 
apply with a flat wall brush. Do it 
| yourself or employ a decorator. 

Alabastine is carefully packed in 
sealed packages — it sells for 55 cents 
for any of the 16 tints, and 50 cents 

} fora pure brilliant white.* 
The best dealers sell Alabastine. 


Dainty Wall Decorations 


Is a richly printed and profusely 
illustrated bobok—the illustrations are 

# incolors on heavy plated paper, beau- 
tifully bound with an embossed cover 
in colors and contains new designs for 
decorating every room in the home. 
If you are planning decorating or redec- 
orating any apartments in your home, 
send rocents in silver or U. S. stamps 
for this useful and beautiful book. Itis 
a complete course in wall decoration. § 

Send to us today for 

free wall and cei 

Alabastine, and f 

card and name of dealer in your t 


Free Samples 


designs done in 





Coupon ——— 


Send color schemes for rooms 
room, size x 


room, size x 


| 

| 

| 

/ 

| 

|| 

room, size x 
My decorator's name is 
Signed 
Street 


Town 


Date State 


Alabastine Company 


Dept. 324, 105 Water St., 
New York City, N.Y. 


514 Grandville Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Put the “Knock-Down” 


Sections together yourself | 





(As You Receive It.) 


and save 4 to %rds 


on artistic furniture, guaranteed 
to be satisfactory 


The finished sections (an 
improvement on ourfamous 
“Knock- Down” system) 
of acomplete piece of fur- 
niture for the parlor, library, 
den, bedroom and dining- 
room, including fastenings, 
Mission stains, are shipped 
y to you in a compact box or 
crate, 

You need only to put to- 
gether these sections (only 
four parts to a big daven- 
port, for instance — 2 ends, 
back and front), put on the 
quick drying stain, etc. 
according to simple ‘direc- 
tions—an hour’s work and 
it’s done. 

Every piece is selected solid oak. 

Thus you get furniture at less 
than half the price furnituredeal- 
ers ask for similar pieces, because 
we save you in the fac tory cost, 
™, in the factory profit, a// the de al- 

 er’s profit, 2ards the freight, cost 
of finishing, and expensive pack- 
ing. 


My Guarantee 


I absolutely guar- 
antee you will be 
satisfied —that I 
will sell you beau- 
tiful furniture at 
less than half a 
dealer asks for 
similar pieces. I 
will instantly re- 
fund your money 
and freight 
charges if you are 
not satisfied. You 
do not risk one cent. 
this statement as strong as 
how — the goods warrant it. 





C. BROOKS. 


I have made 
I know 


My system of making furniture in 
sections, shipping it (at a great saving) 
flat in the ‘‘ Knock-down,’’ which you 
put together yourself, is revolutionizing 
the furniture business, just as 
mous ‘‘ knock-down" Brookssy 


revolutionized the boat buildin ng busi- 
ness, and just as my forthcoming Knock- 
down Houses will revolutionize the 


building 
GET THIS FREE 

CATALOGUE No. 7 

Get my free new illus 

desir fall eine off bate 


of permanent homes. 





office, lodge or club Sen d for it today 


C. C. BROOKS, Prest. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 
Estab. 1901 1508 Ship S8t., Saginaw, Michigan 
Originators of the“ Knock-down" system of home 
Jurnishine. 


the home 











































Cook On } 
Any Table 


That’s 
exactly what 
you can do 
with the Manning- 





Burns 
Denatured 
Alcohol 











Patents 
Pending 


e > 4 


7 Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Has no end of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is not mérely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner 




















on it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, 
clean, simple, handy. 

Costs a little over one cent an hour to oper- 
ate. Made with single or double burners. 
Real Manning r-Bowman Quality through 
and through—the very best, Many 
utensils to match, from Cutlet 


Dish to 

Coffee: 
Percola- 

tor, singly 
or complete 

with the stove. 
Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘*CC-1"’ 


Manning-Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of “Eclipse” 
and “* Meteor" Coffee 
— 


HOME Never Fail Recipes 


f tho 1 se 
TAR Cutit, price $3.00, inciutcs «thermometer, 
MAKING 


Bread Mixers 


Peres 














the secret of success. Booklet free. Agts. wanted. 


HOME CANDY MAKERS, 117 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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By Edward Mayer 


UY six boxes of 
varying depths, or 
all thesamedepth, 


as you prefer, but all of 
exactly the same length 
and breadth. Then 
take off ene of the sides 
of each box, and you 


yy 
may take off the top or Pl 

1E> —- meme + /ame 
not, as you de nan Fe 
sire. This will 


leave each box in 
the form of a lip, 
as shown in Figure 2. 
Next the long sticks 
to which the boxes are 
attached should be pre- 
pared. These should 
be fourteen or sixteen 
inches longer than the 
combined depth of the 
boxes, the additional 
fourteen or sixteen 
inches serving as legs. After fixing all the boxes 
as described above place two of the long sticks 
on the floor just the width of the boxes apart, so 
that one stick forms a leg at the forward side of 
the boxes, and the other forms a leg on the same 
side at the back (Figure 3). The top of the box 
must be flush with the top of each stick, and 
the box should be screwed to the sticks with 
four screws, twoin each stick. Add another box, 
putting the top of the second close to the bot- 
tom of the first, and 
Da on the shallow ones first 
and the deepest ones last. 
Remember that in this 
flush with the front edge 
of the stick, as shown 

in Figure 4. 


add the rest of the boxes 
work it is important to 
aa ts fastened all the 


Figure 1 
fhe Finished Shelves 








in like manner, putting 
have the end of each box 











Figure 2— How to 


Prepare the Boxes 


boxes down on one 


side, lay the other sticks down, turn the 
boxes over on them and proceed in the same 
manner. When the sticks are all screwed on you 


can stand the shelves upright on the legs and 
proceed to finish it. First cut from the same 
sticks used for the legs short pieces to fit over 
the seams made by the boxes where they join 
each other, as shown in Figure 5. ‘This gives a 
pleasing paneled effect and 
also aids in keeping out dust. 

After this is done hinge on 
the doors and put on the little 
hasps for fastening them. 
Strong strips of leather or linen 
may be fastened to the sides 
of the doors and to the inside 
of the shelves to prevent the 
doors from falling too far. 
This gives sufficient strength 
to the doors so that objects 
may be set on them while open 
without breaking. 

For knobs I cut some spools 


anal. a 


in two and screwed them to 
the outside of the doors, but 
for a sum of from fifteen cents 


to thirty cents each, accord- 
ing to design, you can get six 
good brass handles which add 
greatly to the appearance of 
the shelves 











VA 
ry Figure 3 


Fastening the 
Shelves 
Together 


B vapte the top should be put 
on and it should be allowed 
to project two inches or more 
on each side, as shown in the 


drawing of the finished shelves—Figure 1. This 
adds greatly to the appearance of the shelves, 
which are now ready for the paint or stain, 


whichever you prefer. 

3efore applying the paint or stain it is well to 
fasten lightly all handles, hasps, hooks and 
hinges. Then take them off and do the staining 
or painting. When the paint or stain is dry fasten 
them on firmly. ‘This 
prevents paint from 
getting on them, as it 
surely will if they are 
left on during the 
painting; and— 
another advantage— 
it prevents the white 
wood from showing, as 
it will if no holes for the 
screws are made until 
the painting is done. 


on 








Figure 4 
Box Screwed to One 
of the Supports 








N FINISHING the set of shelves like these 

which I made I used white paint, known as flat 
white; my reason for this was that the bedroom 
in which the shelves were to stand was finished 
in white, and also contained a white enameled 
bedstead, a dresser which was painted white, a 
small w hite table, and white Swiss curtains. 

I finished off the inside of the boxes by paper- 
ing them with heavy, plain Manila paper, which 
covered all cracks and 
joinings and made the 

shelves dustproof. 

These shelves are con- 
venient for any article 
which is not too heavy, 
and one of the compart- ~ 
ments makes a_ perfect 
place for keeping hats, es- 
pecially women’s hats, 
because it is easier to get 
at them here than if they 
were in a hatbox, and they 
are safer from dust than 
when placed in an ordi- 
nary closet. I have also 
found them exceedingly 
convenient for storing 
magazines. The cost of 
the completed shelves was 
$1.58, as follows: 

















Showing the Cross- 
Pieces That Fit 
Over the Seams 
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6 boxes at 3 cents each . er 18 

4 strips of wood at 5 cents ez ach rear 20 | 

12 hinges at 2% cents each “ 30 | 
6 hasps andeyes. . . . 100 | 

2 quarts of white paint at 40 cents a quart ° 80 | 

Total .. $1.58 | 
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Mrs. H.,of New York City, writes 
us:—‘‘I wish to say how beautifully 
you have cleaned each garment, 
especially the old, white silk waist 
which looked so hopeless, and every- 
thing else is, as usual with your 
cleaning, entirely satisfactory. It is 
with pleasure that I can recom- 
mend your work to my friends.” 


Our establishment is the larg- 
est, best and most completely 
equipped in America. We have 
a chemical department for the 
solution of difficult problems. We 
have textile experts, and we have 
mechanical facilities that no one 
else has, and these advantages 
show in our work. 


T IS doubtful if you realize the full 
possibilities of cleaning and dyeing. 
You can save money by paying some 
attention to it, and your wardrobe 
will look much better. It is worth 
a little attention. 


It is mere idle claim, it is the 
truth, that the only establishment in 


America, exhibiting the greatest skill 
and advanced methods in this work, is 


Footers Dye Works 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 





no 


The express companies make it 
practicable for you to do business 
with us, though you are hundreds 
of miles distant. They will call for 
your package and deliver it to your 
house again. We have thousands 
and thousands of customers all 
over the country who find that the 


Go through your partly worn 
or faded garments. The superi- 
ority of our methods shows es- 
pecially on feathers, furs, hats, 
ball gowns, evening wraps, laces, 
and, in fact, on any work that 
is especially intricate or delicate. 


extra service we give them is more binasy ng ie will make 
than worth the trouble. Clothes Works eo ooters Dye 


sent to us are born again. 

















| THAT “JIG-SAW” PUZZLE 


(oj FRE LATEST SOCIETY Fa 


4 Ol mans 


society “PICTURE = PUZZLE 


More Attractive 


Homes 


Howto make his home 
attractive and at the s 


more 
same 


time increase the value of 
the property without any 
great expenditure, is a prob- 


i Jem for every house owner. 
f We help you solve it in our new book 
on house finishing, ‘‘The Owner’s Respon- 
sibility,’’ which we will send you free. It # | 
tells what paint, enamel, stain or varnish will 
do and the economy of using 


“High Standard” 
Liquid Paint 





ee “e 
Gasca 


Most Seacile inating game 


for one 


on earth; or more 


which insures prosperous appearance, longest players, Original, artistic pictures, (our own copy- 
wear and greatest economy. Our dealer will righte _ subjects) mounted on wood ; each puzzle 
give you definite help toward securing best ee f eres by 3 jig-saw craftsmen, 
results. Or, you can ask us when you send ie ae out 100 iCtSs” eee Ores 100 Subjects) 
or book. o it today. “ 4 nd oc. Ask for man's 
for book. Do it tod 3“ 150 “ $1 00 Ask vu 
. . pi. puzzles atall Toy, Sta 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY ek ee ee eae tionery, ‘Picture and 
36-46 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 5 “ soo « 4 "00 Department Stores 


If your de aler can’t supply, we w 
receipt of price. 


New York Chicago 


ill se oe prep: ry upon 
Illustrated catalog free upon request. 


Dept. 27, The Ullman Mfg. Co.,338-340-342E. 59th St., NewYork 


Boston Kansas City 











EST&@ 


LIPUTIAN PAZA4 
New 1909 Catalogue of 
Children’s Fashions 


The largest, most complete and satisfactory compila- 
tion of Children’s and Infants’ Wear we have ever 
issued. More illustrations, fuller descriptions, greater 
variety than ever. A complete guide to correct outfit- 
ting for the young, 


Ready for Mailing March 1st— 
Every 
simplifies 
stylishly, 
expense. 





4 Wn . 





mother should have a copy of this book. 
the entire question of dressing 
appropriately and serviceably at 


It 
children 
moderate 





Copy mailed to any address 
upon request 


A Far Reaching Mail Order Service 


Our improved Mail Order System extends the service of our Children’s Store to every 
household within reach of a post-office. Every order received by letter is selected by an 
experienced house shopper who gives the distant buyers’ preferences, the same thoughtful 
attention accorded to those who shop at our counters. 

Our guarantee of satisfaction forms a part of every transactiu.. 


Address Dept. 1 60-62 West 23d Street 


NEW YORK 
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The Kind 
| that Father Wears 


The coolest, most healthful warm- 
weather underwear made. 

It will delight any boy as it does any 
man and save mothers lots of mending. 








Aeres 
Rive eee 
geavere 
Peer cee 
Ae ae a ae 
PONT ee ee HOE 
Pe CO EEE CET 
Ce a i ile 

a 9 ee 
eeee eee 
Mie e eee 
Stee 
Pear ee’ 
‘@6 eee €€ 



















































At the sugeestion of hundreds of the mothers who have learned the merits of 


our Men’s Zoku’ we now make £2ddéue underwear for boys;— boys from 4 years 
to 16 years. 







It is made in the same manner, with the same capable and conscientious care 





which has made Men’s 42séut the most popular warm-weather underwear in the 


world. see ee 
No other underwear iS So Cool or so healthful. You see the fabric is ventilated 
Air circulates all through it. . Note the little pores or holes. Because of this venti 


lation, the pel spiration 1S evaporated from the fabric as fast as absorbed. So both the 
skin and the garment are always dry. That is why Zaha is so cool and so durable. 

Here are other points which the Attu label guarantees : 

We use only long-fibred yarns. So there are no loose ends to unravel into holes. 

Then the fabric is knit air-open by looping the yarn around those little air-holes 
with a lock-stitch. So the thread can’t unravel or break. We do not use the drop 
stitch at all. 

And this patented knitting process makes the fabric wonderfully elastic. When 
your boy bends and twists and reaches, the strain simply stretches the fabric 
never tears it. 

We reinforce the crotch with a strong gusset. So there is no tearing out there. 
Besides, the drawers are double-seated. 

Then, after sewing each seam, we over-seam it. This gives double strength. 

The seat seam is strongly taped. Button-holes are securely stitched. Buttons 
are pearl (not bone) and firmly sewed on. 

Kach garment fits. “That eliminates much strain. And it increases the 
comfort. 

All this extra care in each operation may not be apparent when you examine 
the garment. But you will find it out in the eaa wear. It will save you much 
mending, niuch annoyance, 

Isn’t it, therefore, well worth your while to make certain that you get the 
genuine Reknil ? 

















’ vk we - 14 - . . 
Yon fuse , with its tati « ” 
Don't confuse Azsdat with its imita ions. oe 2) Ll 7” 
We make it easy for you to distinguish the genuine, The #wdkAnte LABEL 
shown on this page is sewed on every genuine Atetént garment. It is there for 
your protection. Look tor it when you buy. 


FOR BOYS 
BOYS’ SHIRTS —long siceve, short sleeve, athletic . 
BOYS’ DRAWERS — knce length, ankle length ; 25c 
rt | ankle 


BOYS’ UNION SUITS—long sleeve, ankle length— sho eeve, ank 
ic rth hort sleeve knee length athielic, Knee ¢ th 50c. 


© Dy 

MEN’S $ 22eshnd 

MEN’S SHIRTS — long sicev hort sleeve, athleti . , 50 

MEN’S DRAWERS — knee length, ankle length ee “te 

MEN’S UNION SUITS — long sleeve, ankle length hort sleeve, ankle length short sleeve, knee length athletic, 
knee length — $1.00 














Resknul is sold by most dealers—Ask Yours. 
Write us for Reéut Booklet—it tells you why you will like A%séuf underwear. 


Chalmers Knitting Company, 15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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“NATIONAL” READY-MADE GARMENTS 


We Pay Postage and Express Charges 
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Ready-Made Skirts . $3.98 to $18.98 Ladies’ Hats . $2.98 to $12.98 
Waits ...s.s 28" S95 Children’s Hats . . 1.98 “ 3.98 
Silk Dresses. . . . 9.98 “ 29.75 House Dresses. . . 1.89 “ 5.98 
Lingerie Dresses . . 3.98 “ 19.98 Petticoats ... . 59 “ 9.98 
Tub Suits. . . 4.98 “ 16.98 Jackets . ~ « S398 “* 1675 
This Absolute Signed Guarantee is Tied on Every 
: 6 9 
= NATIONAL” Garment 
= This “NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” goes on every 
: garment you order from the “NATIONAL.” This 
= Tag means that you may return any article 
you buy from us, for any reason whatsoever, 
and we will refund all your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 
Remember, this is a Signed Guarantee that 
actually comes to you on every garment 
4 you order from the ‘‘ NATIONAL.”’ 
/; If any garment doesn’t please you, 
i doesn’t look as you thought it would, 


or is not becoming to you, you are en- 
tirely welcome to send it back, and 
we will return your money and 
pay express charges both ways. 
And there will be no corre- 
spondence about it. \We won’t 
even bother you toask why you 
return it. If any garment you 
buy from us doesn’t please 
you, we do not want you to 
keep it. This has been the 
““NATIONAL”’’ policy 
for Twenty-One Years. 
Also we pay Express 
Charges and Postage 
onevery“NATIONAL” 
Garment to every 
part of the United 
States. So no matter 
what vou buy from 
the “NATIONAL” it will 
come to you postage and ex- 
pressage prepaid and without 
bother or expense to you. 


HT 


WT 
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Tourist and Rain Coats $2.98 to $17.98 
Muslin Underwear . . .24 “ 4.98 
Knit Underwear. . . .13 “ 2.25 
Hosiery: « «© « .» « «3c B98 
Ruffs and Boas .. . 1.98 “ 14.98 


Hundreds of Other Styles are Shown in the 
“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book —Sent FREE 


There are many interesting articles about New York Styles, WRITTEN in the 
various excellent magazines, telling the women of America the newest and most 
becoming fashions — But Here is Your Opportunity to Secure the Actual Garments. 


This fascinating ‘‘NATIONAL?’’ Style Book is PRACTICAL. It tells you 
what is new. It shows you a full variety of the desirable new styles in all kinds of 
garments — but far more; it places them within your reach. And that, too, at 
“NATIONAL” prices. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book is a boon to American women. It mea 
that the new fashions she reads about in magazines, that all the becoming styl 
she so often sees pictured, and which have always been impossible for her to 
secure, are now brought to her in her home, for her own unlimited choice. And 
the prices are always equally within her reach. This is the meaning of th 
‘“NATIONAL” to you. It completely solves FOR YOU the question of becom 
ingness and stylishness in dress. 


Corsets. . . . . . $1.00 to $3.50 
Neckwear. . ... se: “ F.49 
RUINGE:, 5 6% 8 98 “ 12.98 
Sweaters . ay 98 “ 4.98 
Boys’ Clothing . . 98 “ 4.98 


Every reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL owes it to herself to get th 
“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book (sent FREE) and learn about th 
“ NATIONAL’S” Ready-Made Apparel. There is the widest possible variety 0! 
styles and a full range of prices. So large and so complete are the assortment: 
and so satisfactory the service given, that To-day the ‘‘NATIONAL” is the Largest 
Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World —actually selling more Ladie: 
Garments than any other house in the World. 


There is a personal meaning in this for you. Such abundant choice of New 
York Styles means that you can dress even more stylishly and becomingly —th 
you can at the same time save money in buying at the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” Isn’t th 
YOUR opportunity? Shouldn’t you, in your own interest, find out for yourself ab« 
the “NATIONAL” by writing NOW for the new and enlarged ‘‘NATIONAI 
Style Book pictured on the opposite page and sent FREE for the asking? 

We want YOU, we want every reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
every woman in America to read what we have to say about the “NATIONAL’ 
Style Book on the next page, and then we want YOU to write for YOUR Cop 
Because one copy is YOURS—is intended for you and will be sent you FREE, al 
postage prepaid, just as soon as you send us your name and address. 


PETTITTE TT TTT HT HTT ETTTT TT] TTT 
FAA HANIA LIT 


221 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


ational Cloak & Suit Co. 
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MEASURE SUITS 


New York Styles, $7.50 to $35. Expressage Prepaid 


Write for Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


We Make Perfect Fitting Suits to Order By Mail — 
Have Been Making Them for Twenty-One Years. We Can Fit You 


We say we can make You a perfect fitting Suit from measurements sent by mail 
—and we mean just that. Because we have been making Suits in this way for 
Twenty-One Years and we have fitted and pleased Half a Million American Women. 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book shows Fashion Plates of all the desirable 
New Spring and Summer Suits and Skirts. You can have any of these Made to 
Your Measure, from your own choice of over 400 new materials. 


You select your Suit from the Style Book. You choose your Material from the 
Samples we send yvou— FREE. We make the Suit to your Measure, guarantee it 
to fit you perfectly, —send it to you express prepaid, and with our Signed Guarantee 
Tag, as shown on the opposite page, attached to the suit. We take all the risk. 
Everything must be satisfactory to you or we refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


Read what Mrs. Denise wrote to the editor of Good Housekeeping 


DEAR SIR: 

FIFTEEN YEARS ago I ordered my first suit from the ** National,’ and they 
have made all my suits since. I have sent them dozens of customers, all of whom 
have been well pleased. It is my experience that anyone ordering a“ National 
suit will be sure of a perfect fit, honest cloth, minute attention to details, and satis- 
factory style. 

Pardon me if I seem positive, but I know whereof I speak. I once wore a 
** National ’’ $25.00 Made-to-Measure suit when a friend of mine had on a suit that 
cost $115.00 and mine was undoubt -dly more stylish and chic. 

I wish I could induce all readers of Good Housekeeping to write for the 
“National "’ Style Book, and learn what it means to be really satisfied with one 
clothes. Yours sincerely 


MRS. L. C. DENISE, New Kensington, Pa 


Why not profit by this letter? Why not NOW write for the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book —Sent Free—and at least find out 
about the “NATIONAL” ? 

We want to send this complete ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book 
to every reader of THE LapIES’ HOME JouRNAL. We will gladly 
send YOUR copy free if you ask for it. Samples of materials 
aré sent only when specially requested. So if you wish 
samples, be sure to ask for them, stating the colors you prefer. 


Mail Orders Only 


National Cloak 


This is the “NATIONAL” Style Book We Want to Send You-- FREE 

This “NATIONAL” Style Book will be to all womankind the most interesting 
fashion book published this season. 

Irom the ‘‘Christy Girl’? Cover, reproducing in colors a painting made for the 
“NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, clear through to the last page, 
your interest will increase. 

Learn What New York is Wearing and Wear What New York Wears 


Each page contains a style message from New York to YOU —shows you in each 
handsome fashion plate some new Style, something of value, some aid to becomingness in 
dress and to economy. And more—it places all these fashionable garments at your disposal. 
































Two Million Women will receive this Style Book — 
FREE. Will you be one of them? One Copy 
is YOURS, but you need to act NOW —to write 
To-day. Just say ‘¢Send me the *NATIONAL’ 
Style Book FREE,’ and by return mail we will 
send you your copy, all postage prepaid by us. 

In writing forthe Style Book, if you also wish 
Samples of Materials for a Made-to-Measure 
Suit, be sure to state the colors you 


prefer. Samples are 
sent only when 
asked for. a” 


No Agents or Branches 


Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Try It On 


SALADS 


They are often a failure 
because the dressing lacks 
that piquancy given by 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh Rarebit and 

= Salad Dressings 
are greatly im- 
provedby its use. 


Imitators have 
always failed to get 
the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins 


Sauce. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ 
signature is on wrap- 
per and label. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., New York. 

















Poor lamp-chim- 
neys break because 
not made of the right 
kind of glass; and 
smoke and smell be- 
cause not correctly 
designed and fitted 
to the burner. 


Lamp-chimneys 
with MACBETH on 
them never break 
from heat—in the 
end they are the 
cheapest lamp-chim- 
neys you can buy. 


My Lamp-Chim- 
ney Book insures 
getting the right 
lamp-chimney for 
any burnerand gives 
suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils andtells 
how to keep lamps 
in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to any 

&\ one who writes for 
a) it. Address 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 

















Brown 
and 
Bleached 





i 
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a 
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SHseT 

& 
PILLOW CASES 
All uncertainty about how well your 
y sheets and pillow cases will launder and 
wear, is eliminated when the name PEQUOT 
appears on your That Trade 

Mark is a guarantee of quality. 








} . 
purcnases, 


Those who prefer to buy in the piece can 
sure of the same superior quality in 
Pequot sheeting as in the made-up goods. 


be 


Manufactured by Naumkeag 





Steam Cotton Co. 
Send for the Pequot Booklet 





New York 




















GREIDER’S BOOK on POULTRY 

* Shows and describes sixty breeds, and lowest 

prices of stock and eggs. All details—hatching, 

wy raising, buildings, egg production, disease, etc. 
Fifteen handsome chromos, 10c postpaid. 

Greider’s Germicide keeps fowls healthy. 

B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 








COOPERATIVE 
PIN-MONEY 


eiUR village is so tiny that there 
+ are almost no opportunities for 

stay-at-home girls to make 
money. There are nine of us 
who work together in everything, 
' ei and we planned a new campaign. 
mse” 1+ was just after our annual 
Guild Sale, which had been got up and carried 
through precisely as it had been every year for 
a long time, and had given about the same 
amount of profit: fifty-six dollars and thirty 
cents. Once every week for nearly a year we 
had met in the church hall and had spent an hour 
preparing to work on something we didn’t like 
aking, Then at the end our parents and their 
friends bought our badly-made aprons and 
dusters just for the church’s sake. And after all 
werhadn’t made ten dollars apiece. We could 
do most beautiful work at embroidery, china- 
painting and other things; but of what use were 
our talents in such a tiny village where the 

ople could afford only the bare necessities of 
ife Finally, in talking it over, this idea 
gradually evolved itself: each girl should work 
at the thing she could do best, and at the end 
of the year we would hold a joint sale in the city, 
and give ten per cent. to the church. 

One girl embroidered waist-lengths of fine 
linen with all-over embroidery in small designs. 
Another decided to have a fancy table. A third 
spent two days in town photographing public 
places, residences and objects of special interest. 
She also took artistic snaps of country scenes. 

One girl’s only accomplishment was music, 
which in this case could not be made to pay, so 
she sold canaries and ferns. Starting with three 
pairs of canaries, which she kept in small cages, 
she had at the end of the year seventeen young 
birds ready for sale. The ferns she took into 
the house in the autumn and cared for them 
until December, when they were ready to sell. 


ox 


WO of us decided to make candy, which 

always sold well, even at our home sales. As 
a branch industry we decided to serve afternoon 
tea at the sale. To us also was allotted the adver- 
tising, on which we spent a great deal of thought 
and fifteen dollars. 

We hired a hall in town for two days, paying 
six dollars a day. The first day we all went 
down by train, sending the cherished work of our 
hands in a wagon hired for the purpose, and 
spent the whole day arranging things to our 
liking. We discarded the idea of separate booths 
in favor of one long table divided into sections. 
In the very centre were the ferns, and above 
them the seventeen tiny bird-cages. The sale 
opened the next morning at ten o’clock, and 
we took in $763.84. 

Apart from the fancy table, the china-painting 
paid best, bringing in $125.75; next came the 
embroidered blouses, of which eight were made, 
and which brought $120. The all-over embroid- 
ery sold for $110, and .n all three departments 
orders were taken for more. Ninety-five dollars 
was taken at the candy table, and we could have 
sold twice as much had we had it. The tea-table 
was the least remunerative, bringing in only 
$17. The canaries sold at $2 apiece, and the 
ferns at $1 a plant. The wood-carving brought 
$56.30, and the fancy table and photographs 
$175.79. We — $12 for the hall, $15 for 
advertising, $2 for a teamster, and $1 for a little 
maid to help with the tea, and we had $733.84 
left. Each girl kept what was left from her own 
work, and gave ten per cent. to the church, mak- 
ing $75. ‘Thus, not only had we made $18.70 
more than last year, but we also had an average 
of nearly $100 apiece left. Canada. 


ar 

EARNED some money once in this way: I 

offered to get upa play for the benefit of a church 
society in a distant town, providing I received 
one-half of the profits. It was also understood 
that my board and lodging were to be furnished 
free. In a few days I received a favorable 
response from the committee, with whom I had 
left my play manuscript. On accepting my 
terms they chose the cast and appointed a meet- 
ing at one of their homes on the evening of my 
arrival, so we could begin immediately. 

The first thing I did, after meeting the young 
people, was to hand them eacha paper-bound 
copy of the play. These books were to be re- 
turned to me after the entertainment. I assigned 
the individual parts, which were to be memorized 
to a certain page by the following morning at 
eleven o’clock, when we should meet. Then we 
read over those assigned pages together and I 
gave them suggestions as to how they should 
read the lines. At the end of the first week, after 
study and rehearsals every day, the play was 
memorized and partially rehearsed. 

The committee appointed to erect the stage 
had it completed, so we gave our first stage 
rehearsal at the church during the second week. 
A committee was chosen to appoint ushers and 
a doorkeeper for the night of the event. 

Each member of the cast was expected to 
attend to his or her own costume, and to bear the 
expense. We—the cast and I—arranged our 
stage, and the stage committee hung the curtain. 
All bills, no matter how small, were handed to 
the doorkeeper, who acted as treasurer. 

The night of the performance the cast had 
people to help them dress, so all I had to do was 
to see that things ran smoothly, and this, of 
course, necessitated my being prompter. 


Ox 


HE cost and profits of this sort of scheme de- 

pend, of course, on the town and the people, 
also upon whether you are given the privilege of 
the use of the church or are obliged to rent a hall, 
whether things are donated or you have to hire, 
rent and buy them. For instance, the lumber 
for our stage was loaned to us; the laborers were 
men in the church who were willing to erect the 
stage and hang the curtain; our stage properties 
were all loaned to us. 

Our expenses were $1 for printing seventy-five 
posters, and about $8 for my two weeks’ board. 
The admission was twenty-five cents. Two 
hundred people came, and we took in $50. 
The expenses were $9, and the proceeds were 
$41—half for me. For special numbers on the 
program you must choose from local talent. If 
the play is a long comedy you will not need 
these. New York. 
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cked Ripe’ 
‘Tlawatian 


Pineapple 


Sun-ripened on the field, not picked green and 


ripened afterwards. 


or book of pictures 
pwers’ Assaciation, 











The freshness and tender- 
ness of ripeness, the flavor of Nature, canned on 
_ the field in sanitary cans. Better, far better, than 
_ the raw pineapple on the market, which is always 
picked green. Sold everywhere. Alwaysask. 
Hawaiian Pineapple—no matter what’ b 
Sliced, 


or 


ey 














(TRADE MARK) 


WATERPROOF and SANITARY 
Keeps Baby presentable at all times, and 
caves Baby’sclothes. A Real Blessing that 
Mothers will appreciate. Buttons right over 
Baby’s diaper, insures absolute protection ; 
looks white and clean. No wax to injure 
Baby's tender skin. The ideal pants that our 
Grandmothers wished for but never had. 
Made in 3 sizes, Small, Med. and Large. 

ows, a ° 
Kinly Panis 50 
r ae 
Kenly kil” 25¢ 
an introduc- NMenly Pad 50c 


tory offer to one address only. FREE 
one pair of Klenly Pants for Dolly for 
your dealer’s name. 

Paris-New York Juvenile House 

55 West 16th Street, New York 


Try your 
dealer, or 
Jsend to us 
$1.00 for 
all three as 











Bloch Go-Carts 


and Baby Carriages 


It is soimportant to select the 
right kind of Cart or Carriage 
for baby. Mothers do not real- 
ize all it may mean to little 
-ack and limbs. The Bloch is 
theonescientific go-cart, made 
for baby’s comfort and safety. 
Mothers should know whiy the 
Bloch is endorsed by physicians 
and writersonthe care of children 
Ask for the zew Bloch Folding Go-Cart and 
insist on the Bloch label. Write for Booklet. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, Philadelphia 



































Comfort and Style 
in hair dressing are secured by wearing 


THE NEW 


HAIRLIGHT CROWNETTE 


PATENTED ft isa flexible, woven roll 
Sh, with retaining combs, light 
as aSair, cleanand sanitary, over 
which you dress your own 
hair. Its newest feature, a 

Woven Netting, Hair Colors, 
covers the frame, prevents 
hair from slipping, thus 
making the roll absolutely 
invisible. 

A welcome relief from un- 
healthy hair rats. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send, postage paid, 
for 50c. Three colors, light, 
medium and dark, Satisfac- 
tion — or money refunded. 











The Austin - Walker Co., Dept. H, 119 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











“ ” COLORS 
“4 FOR 
: CHINA PAINTING 


CHINA PAINTERS ARE WILD OVER THIS OUTFIT 





A Grand Assortment of German Colors. Prepaid to any 

part of the world for $1.50. Think of it, only 6c a co 
LIQUID BRIGHT GOLD, 25c. 

Order at once. Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


AXTEZ CHEMICAL COMPANY, Passaic, N. J 


Baby and Children’s Clothes 


Send today for my 52-page catalogue illustrat- 
ing clothing from birth to 9 years. 

Handmade goods my specialty. 

I will give free my booklet ‘‘What Name for 
Baby”’ (regular price 25 cents) containing over 
100,000 combination names for babies, wit 
order for my 30 long or 12 short patte ' 
directions for making, etc., only 25 cents. 

Mailed in plain envelopes. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, N Y 
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Health, Comfort and Economy 


5 cdot arefound in Fay Stockings. Because they save darning. 
j Save cost of supporters. Wear longer. Button at 

waist. Never come down or sag. Most comfortable 

summer or winter. Once tried always used. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


“Fay 


and HALF HOSE for men. Best dyes -— best in appear- 
ance. Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 

price. Agents wanted where nodealers. Write for circulars. 


THE FAY STOCKING CoO.,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood— 
more durable. Special prices to 
churchesand cemeteries. Don’t buya 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


Print Your Own 












2 Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Pre 
“¥ Larger $18. Save money. Print for otl a 4 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory lor 





press « atalog, type, paper, etc. 


THE PRESS CoO., Meriden, Connecticut 





FENCE COMPANY 
DECATUR, IND. 


BOX 685 





Cheaper than 
wood, contain- 
ing strength and 
art. Write for 
Catalogue. 


aI 


For Lawns, Churches, Ceme- | 
teries and Public Grounds } 


























KFORE a piece of silk goods was made in this country, our 
grandmothers—yes, our great grandmothers—wore what are 
now known as Suskana Silks. 


That was before the inception of the American silk industry. But the same 
organization which then won enviable fame for their imported silks are now in 
this country weaving into Suskana Silks the skill and experience of over one 
hundred years in silk making. 


WHATEVER YOUR SILK NEEDS—for morning wear, for afternoon wear, tor 
evening wear, for your boudoir—be it a dress silk of any kind—a Liberty Satin, Rough 
Silk, Poplin or Pongee—or be it a foundation silk or lining satin, you will find in 











just what you want, and will get the extreme value to be obtained for the price. 
Suskana Silks are incomparable for beauty of color, for distinctiveness of 
style and for the wide range of fashionable shades in which each silk is made. 


Pre-eminent for looks and wear are the Suskana Lining Satins. 


S « d d fi I S k B k] we The newest Parisian fashions are illustrated and de- 
¢ { : 2 , ¢ 4 > ’ . . . 
en today or the suskana OO et scribed by a noted fashion authority. It contains 
samples of all the Suskana Silks as well as much valuable information to guide you in silk buying. We want you 
to have this book, for we know it will prove a real help to you in the selection of your Spring wardrobe. Send for it today. 


The name ‘‘Suskana’’ guarantees to you pure dye, pure silk fibre and 
honest weave, ensuring perfect wearing quality. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Suskana Silks in the weave you need. For your protection the 
words “A Suskana Silk” appear on the selvage of each piece. 


Ask for SUSKANA SILKS Look for the Name on the Selvage 
SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 16 West 18th Street, New York 
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Finest in Quality Light in Weight 


FYNE-LYTE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The best broom made. 
Designed especially for 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 





best carpets and all 
home 


I Guarantee to You 


—that THE LEE BROOM 
FYNE-LYTE is absolutely 
the finest broom made and I 
warn you to be sure to see 
the above label on the 
broom you buy to get the 
best broom. 





use. 












ChoPx 7 Lee, 


Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

There is a 
LEE BROOM 
for every purpose. 
Big brooms— Lit- 
tle brooms— 
Fine brooms — 
Coarse brooms 
—Stiff brooms 
—Pliable 
brooms— 
Eachthe 
best of its 
kind. 

Take no other. 


LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 
Largest Independent Broom Mfrs. 
Pioneer Broom Advertisers 


Boston, Mass.; Davenport, Ia.; Lincoln, Neb. 




























original bril- 
liancy and beauty of your 
silverware will be renewed 
and retained by the regular use of 


a ee ee -) 0) a) ee ee 


SILVER (REAM 


eoeeeenree@erereeeteoee7eeegeeest # 


THE PERFECT POLISH 


It dissolves and removes the dirt with least 
rubbing—no grit, no acid to mar the surface. 
Economical, convenient, absolutely safe. 

Equally good for all metal, for cut-glass, 

marble, etc. 

Send us your own and your deal- 
er’s name and we will mail you 


A Generous Free Sample 
of Silver Cream, together with 
our book, ‘‘How to care for 
Silverware.” 

Most good dealers sell Silver 
Cream in large 25-cent and 
50-cent jars. 


J.A. WRIGHT & CO. 


70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 










Aengah eho 
mace 25 cont 
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Howard Chandler Christy 


writes 
“I have no hesitancy in saying that stu- 
dents in The W. Martin Johnson School 
of Art are given just as good instruction 
in drawing and painting as they could 
obtain in any art academy or studio.” 


Lessons in Illustration and 
Designing in your own home. 
Send for particulars 
W. MARTIN JOHNSON, President 
(Formerly Art Director, Ladies’ Home Journal) 


5 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 
Ee i= 1 spoken, gnarly-hearted old pessi- 

mist, such as we read of in books 
(for my part, I am glad to say that 
I never met one), should really wish 
to be cured of his pessimism, I would recom- 
mend him to take a peep into the mail-bag of 
The Girls’ Club. In less than no time he would 
find himself buried under what I might term an 
avalanche of youth and of hope. Faster and 
more frequent than the March snowflakes, they 
flutter in, these,Jetters, and were it not that I prize 
the privilege of rei ading them too highly to 
surrender it I would change places for a day 
with any pessimist, old or young, in order to 
teach him that in The Girls’ Club, at least, there 
is an abundance of cheer and happine ss and high- 
hearted facing of the problems of existence. 
Since the inauguration of this splendid idea of 
banding together, by the ‘‘one idea of making 
money,” of thousands of bright and busy girls, 
previously unknown to one another, it is certain 
that many of the - proble ms of girls have lost much 


ANY black-browed, crusty- 





of their ‘‘bogey” aspect. Read what one grate- 
ful girl writes: 
' De ar Girls’ Club: 


‘* Your letter of commendation and congratulation, 
and also the check for thirty-two dollars salary, 
are very fully appreciated now that I am busy here 
in college. The salary will be a great blessing to 
me. I have often wondered if any other girl with 
mz ny household cares, sickness in the family, and 
sreparing to go away to college, would work so 
+ ard for the Club as to earn forty-seven dollars and 
sixty cents in one month. If a girl needs to earn 
money, and has a little spare time, there is surely 
no better and easier way than to work through The 
Girls’ Club. A NEBRASKA GIRL.” 


I wish I could tell you (for I will repeat that I 
don’t believe there are any pessimists to tell) the 
story of the brave struggle of this girl’s life. In 
fact, I often wish I could write the Book of 
The Girls’ Club, for nothing could be more in- 
teresting reading than a few vivid word-pictures 
of the splendid, energetic girls who—with the 
ever-ready aid of THE JOURNAL—make our Club 
the success which it is. 

If You are Outside — Why? 

HERE can be only two reasons why any girl 

in America does not belong to this Club of the 
Open Door, whose invitation to membership 
is sent monthly, through the columns of our 
JOURNAL, into a million and a quarter homes. 
One reason must be that she does not need to 
earn the money; for if she does the only other 
reason for her non-membership must be that she 
does not realize that she is not only invited, but 
actually wanted. ‘There’s a host of difference 
between those two words, isn’t there, girls? 
Then let me say it again, as I have said it before : 
Every girl in America may join, should join, 
and—it seems to me—eventually will join 
The Girls’ Club. Every girl in America may 
earn, and can earn, the weekly salary offered 
through THE JOURNAL between now and May 
thirty-first. Every girl who cares enough about 
it to write me a postal-card of inquiry may win 
either the beautiful gold-and-diamond Swastika 
pin, which is the emblem of the Club, or 
the dainty blue-and-silver Delft pin from the 
Netherlands, or both. 

Although, with all the earnestness and explicit 
ness at my command, I have just invited every 
sort and condition of girl to join this Club which 
has a niche for everybody, let me address a 
special invitation 

To You, Miss Business-Girl 

S IT a surprise to you to learn that fully one- 
third of those happy, successful girls who com- 
pose our Club were already working as teachers, 
trained nurses, stenographers, clerks and the like 
when they knocked at the door of the Club for 
admission? Some of them were temporarily 
out of employment when they sought the Club 
as a friend in need; and in many instances they 
fell so completely in love with the work that they 

have never gone back to any other. 

Many others, however, more devoted to their 
chosen professions, have found to their delight 
that this Girls’ Club of ours, with its flexible con- 
struction and its passion for helping girls in the 
way in which they most wish to be helped, pro- 
vided a very pleasant way for a business girl to 
double her income. Of course these members 
do not earn quite so much money as those who 
devote more hours a day to the Club work, but 
I ‘*’clar to gracious,” like good Aunt Chloe, that 
I am tempted to be more proud of them than of 
any other members. How enthusiastic they are! 
And what bright, interesting letters they write 
me, these girls who know the money value of an 
saiiady Here is an example: 

‘I had often read of The Girls’ Club and the 
dotnase its members, and how money walked right 
into the girls’ pocketbooks. That is all true, I 
know, for I found out for myself. I won my be auti- 
ful pin in just a short time. I worked every day; 
and it was after working hours that I won it. I 
talked Girls’ Club all the time — my folks told me I 
even talked it in my sleep. I am a poor girl, but 
I have two eyes that are always hunting for some- 
thing good. A REAL SWASTIKA.”’ 


I long to quote more and yet more letters from 


these girls who are ‘‘working members” in two 
senses. Never would I have known, but for 


The Girls’ Club, how much ambition and pluck 
go into the making of an American girl. I would 
not have known of the brilliant Illinois girl, who, 
despite her duties as the busy city editor of an 
important newspaper, finds time to do the work 
of the Club, and who, as soon as the Saving 
Fund was opened, was able to deposit therein 
the tidy little sum of sixty-four dollars, earned 
through her membership; nor of the hustling 
Tennessean, a young stenographer, who, in her 
luncheon hour, made three dollars and fifteen 
cents on her very first day of work for the Club. 
I would never have received my recent letter 
from the plucky Kentucky girl who, though she 
lost her right arm, yet not only holds a position 
as stenographer and bookkeeper, but also earns 
a lot of money through The Girls’ Club. 
Have you a daily luncheon hour, or a weekly 
half-holiday, on which you wish to realize? If 
so address 


THE MANAGER OF THE GrrRLs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapirs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Sweep With Electricity 





10 Days’ Free Trial 





This little machine will instantly take all the dust and dirt 
_from carpets, furniture and portiéres. 


We want you to try it 10 days free— no money in advance. 


It does exactly the same kind of work as the big 


vacuum 


machines some people hire at considerable expense— $10 to 
$50 —to clean houses, hotels, churches, etc. 


For less than one cent, and 


oughly clean any average room. 


You don’t have to take up rugs, or remove portiéres. 


2() minutes, you can thor- 


The 


machine sucks all the dust and dirt right out of anything you 


touch it to. 


It pulls the dust off the floor up through the carpet. 
It does all this easily and without any effort. 


It’s easier 


than pushing a carpet sweeper and works twice as fast as any 


vacuum cleaner. 


You simply attach the wire to an electric light socket, turn 


on the current and run the machine over the carpet. 
A child can do it, 


and dusts at the same time. 


You can throw ashes, sand, dust, flour, 
| burnt matches, waste paper and _ similar 
dirt on the finest, deep, soft carpet, like 





thick moquette, stamp the dirt into the 
carpet and run the machine over it ouce. 

Presto: all the dirt is gone. The carpet 
is as clean as new. 

The machine has a brush like the kind in 
an ordinary carpet sweeper, which the 
motor rapidly revolves, sweeping up all the 
dust and dirt. A strong suction of air 
pulls the dust and dirt up from the carpet 
and deposits it into a dust-proof bag, 
attached to the handle. 

There is nothing about the machine to 
get out of order. An electric motor, so 
simply made that it will last a lifetime, 


does the work. There are only four 
places to oil. 
There are attachments for cleaning cur- 


tains, porticres, pictures and books with- 
out taking them down, Nothing need be 
disturbed. 

An attachment makes it possible to 
clean out the crevices around corners, 
under radiators and places where even a 
broom won’t work. 

The machine sucks the dirt right out of 
the most impossible places. 


Renovates Bed Clothes 


It’s great for cleaning and renovating 
bed clothes, including pillows and mat- 
tresses. Odors from sleeping and _ sick 
rooms are quickly removed. 

An attachment furnishes 


a strong air 


| pressure, similar to compressed air, pow- 
| erful enough to blow dust and dirt through 


|} a pillow, 


comforter, quilt or mattress. 
The dead, dusty, foul air is driven out by 
the pressure of the sweet, fresh air from 
the machine. 

Nothing could be more sanitary. 


It sweeps 
it’s sO easy. 


The Ten Day Free Trial 


We know this machine will satisfy you. 
It’s only a question of getting you to try it. 

So if you will send your name and 
address we will deliver to you the Hoover 
Suction Sweeper, which you are to use 
ten days. If you don’t like the machine 
we will send for it. You won’t be incon- 
venienced in the least. You won’t have 
to bother about even unpacking when 
the machine is delivered to you, and we 
will look after the packing if you don’t 
want to keep it. 

You pay no money until after you have 
used the machine 1o days and have decided 
to keep it. 


This, of course, is not as cheap as a 
carpet sweeper, yet you would pay as 
much or more for a range, a_ kitchen 
cabinet or some other household article. 

The Hoover Suction 


Sweeper is as 
essential in household convenience as 4 
sewing machine. 

We will take the risk of your keepin 
the sweeper. Send for it now. Reque 
for trial will be filled in the order receivé 
We may not be able to fill all ord: 
promptly if the demand is as great as w 
expect. So write at once. 





To be used if you don’t care to write a Postal Card 
or a letter. 

Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 12, 

New Berlin, Ohio i| 

I would liketo try the Hoover Suction Sweeper | 

10 days upon the Free Trial Offer you make. || 

My address is 
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> theBest Cloth 


Men are slow to compare prices and qualities. They usually go to the nearest place 
at about the last moment and take what they get. 

Women seek values, read advertisements and compare offers. 

You can secure for your husband, father, brother or friend a better coat at less expense if you persuade 
him to answer this advertisement and carefully investigate the information we will send him. 

You can secure a corresponding value for yourself. Ask to see Kenyon Coats at your Dealer's. Read the following : 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 












WO LAST 


Ste 
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Kenyon Ken-reign Raincoats and Gabardines have the largest sale in the Kenyon Utility Coats for women are of many kinds: Silk-Rubberized, Cloth- 
world because they show style not found in the ordinary raincoat, and because Rubberized, Cloth rain-proofed, Summer Coats and Wraps, etc. 
The cloth is scientifically tested for strength, and to with- 


they hold that stylish shape until worn out. - : siaiceinacticenih 
| 
| 


stand the heat of the rubberizing. The dyes are tested to 
insure against injury to the rubber. No needle holes appear 
in the finished seam, thus doing away with the troubles that 
rubberized garments are subject to. 


That is the feature peculiar to the Ken-reign. It is due to nacemaaiadmmmaitiaitaa 
the unique method of skeleton bracing and to the working 

plan exclusively developed and employed in the great Kenyon 
factories. The result is a garment of higher quality, finer 
workmanship, uniform and accurate style and at lower cost. 





The styles are direct from Paris, some Americanized, all 
absolutely up to date and perfectly exemplified. The work 
is done in the clean, sanitary factories described below. No 
small factory can possibly produce goods of this standard since 
very large equipment is essential. Look for the Kenyon label. 


The Kenyon Top Coats, Suits and Trousers are made 
by the same exclusive method and are equally superior to 
other garments of the same price. 








Let us prove this to you in ourbook, Howto Judge Clothing. ( 


Instead of one group of workers completing a garment (as is customary, whether made to order or tailor made) 
Kenyon clothing is cut, compared to standards by inspectors and then given to an operative who sews the first seams 
only and has done that one thing until he has attained marvelous dexterity. “Then the work is inspected for accuracy 
and passed to the next skilled worker, again inspected, and so carried to completion exactly as the expert designer 
intended. Scientific tests of fabrics, dyes, thread, buttons, the special canvas used, etc., insure quality; the method 
saves time and cost in the making as well as produces a better garment, and the whole work is done in our large, 
sunny, sanitary factories instead of in sweat shops where disease lurks. 

Such in brief is the ideal Kenyon manufacturing system. It is the development of 50 years’ work and is original. 


It offers you better style, better shape-holding ability, better workmanship and finish and better quality than you can 4 
get otherwise for the price. Look for the Kenyon label, it stands for all these advantages at once ; quality, rain-proofing 


and making. You will find it under the hanger or in the pocket. 

Send us your dealer’s name and address. We will see that you are supplied. Tell us the type of ) 

{ garment you desire and about what you wish to pay. We will send our style book, samples and other information. f 
\ 

\ 


C. KENYON COMPANY, “25 tric Sure” NEW YORK 


Address mail for samples to the factories, 627 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 
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THE NEW ART OF 
GRAINING 


LL the elegance and splendor of hard- 
wood floors and hard wood are 
now within the reach of every house- 

10ld. No lumber bills; no workmen's 
bills —simply Chi-Namel and the wonderfully 
easy Graining Process applied by an un- 
skilled hand. 

It turns dirt-stained pine floors, painted or 
bare, into fresh, new select oak with full grain; 
it imparts new finish and color to doors, cas- 
ings, wainscotings, window-sills, chairs, tables, 
refrigerators and all kinds of cabinet work. 

In the Chi-Namel patented graining process 
the First Coater covers all cracks and blemishes 
and gives the new-wood color; the Graining 
Compound, through which the Self-Grainer can 
be drawn by any inexperienced hand, gives the 
beautiful grain; and Chi-Namel adds an ex- 
quisite varnish finish that is heel-proof, ham- 
mer-proof and hot water proof—a finish that 
won't turn white, won't mar, won't crack, 
won't show heel marks. 


Special Trial Offer 

We will deliver prepaid from the nearest 
distributor our special ‘‘ Floor Outfit,’’ with 
complete instructions, tools and materials for 
successfully finishing a generous floor area —$3 
worth for only $2.50. The outfit contains: 

One can First Coater (regular price 65c) ; 
one jar Graining Compote (40c); one can 
Chi-Namel Varnish (90c); one Self-Grainer (35c); 
3 special brushes (70c)—with complete instruc- 
tions for amateurs and a panel grained and 
finished with this Process —a total of $3, but 
delivered prepaid anywhere in U.S. for $2.50. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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The Best Soap For Babies 
because it cleans and disinfects at 
the same time. Infection is child- 
hood’s constant menace. Children 
who are an easy prey to the dan- 
gerous microbe are protected from 
infection by the use of Lifebuoy Soap. 

For the 


Toilet, Bath, and Shampoo 


and for all purposes of Sanitary 
Cleansing, use , 














Cleans and Disinfects 
at the same time. 


5 Cents a Cake 


At Your Grocers 








Cambridge, Mass. 
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UNITARIANISM 


Its weekly representative newspaper 


The Christian Register 
Will tell you about it. 
Rev.EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., isacontribu- 
torto every number. Trial Subscription,three months for 
25 cents. Address 272 CONGREss St., Boston, MAss, 














HOW “SUNSHINERS” 
WORK 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


EAHIS time I am going to tell the 
story of one day’s work, for the 
especial benefit of our new 
Neighborhood Circles, so that 
when they do a little kindness 

‘| they may feel that they are part 
wets of a great force that is working to 
keep things cheerily moving on in this old world. 
Then, too, I should like those who do not belong 
to Sunshine to feel that they would like to join 
and share in the joy that comes from helping 
to brighten our neighbor’s way. 

It is nine o’clock in the morning, and I am 
at my desk in the Sunshine office at 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. ‘Today there are 
twenty-one on duty; eight are at little tables 
answering mail, and seven typewriters will click 
all day long. Members from different branches 
have come in and are busy tying up birthday 
greetings and packages for the sick, sorting let- 
ters, and sending remembrances to shut-ins. 

‘*Here’s a letter,”’ says one of the ladies—as | 
turn from the telephone, after promising that 
headquarters will gladly assist one of the New 
Jersey branches to make their Sunshine Day a 
great success—‘‘from the Philadelphia Shut-in 
Society. Miss Nicholson writes that if we will 
put her in touch with the young woman in 
Virginia who wants a wheel-chair the society will 
see that she gets it.” 

Three little children, meanwhile, have been 
dressed from head to foot by the clothing com- 
mittee. A sick man from the New York Hospital 
has been given warm underwear and money 
enough to take him to friends in Poughkeepsie. 
A mother with a little child appears on the scene; 
she has been sent by one of the branches. The 
father has been run over, his leg cut off—the 
youngest child is at home, sick with pneumonia, 
and there is no provision at all for the little 
stranger soon to come. Not only is a full layette 
furnished, but, moreover, the two-year-old child 
with her is given a coat and a pair of shoes. The 
mother leaves with a dollar in her pocketbook. 






The Kind of Things We Do 


DEAR little lady next speaks up: ‘‘I have 
been waiting so long, Mrs. Alden; can’t you 
see me now?” It is along, sad story. We knew 
the young woman before she married. The hus- 
band is now ill and ordered by the physician to 
Colorado; the little baby is paralyzed, and there 
is no money. Again I go to the telephone and 
call up the Bible House, and half-fare transpor- 
tation is arranged in a few minutes; another 
telephone call gets work for the mother so she 
can earn something toward helping them to get 
to Denver in the near future. And with a happy 
face she leaves the office. 

Then I enjoy a visit from five newsboys. They 
are a committee to tell me about one of their 
‘‘vang” who is ‘‘up against it.” 

‘*Ain’t had no papers t’sell fer three days 
’ceptin’ what we guv’ him.” Our treasurer 
makes a loan of a dollar, with instructions that 
the leader of ‘‘de gang” must first see that the 
boy has a good supper before he starts out to sell. 

‘*What shall I say in answer to this letter?” 
speaks up a Sunshiner who has been puzzling 
over a very finely-written page. ‘‘The writer 
wants to adopt a boy not over three months old, 
and he must have blue eyes and golden hair.’ 
I turn the letter over to the President of the 
Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, who is a Sunshiner 
and can fill the order. 

‘‘We are going up to the hospital,” say five 
ladies who have just en‘ered. ‘‘Can you give 
us some jellies and something to take to Miss B, 
who is in the Sunshine bed?” Meanwhile two 
ladies come in from Colorado, followed by one 
from Canada and one from the Netherlands. 
They want to ieli us about their Sunshine work, 
or see what we are doing so that they may start 
the good work. 

‘The rector of Christ Church wants a wheel- 
chair if we have one to spare,” begs ‘‘ Brooklyn” 
over the telephone. I telephone down to the 
sanitarium and tell the secretary there to call an 
expressman and send up the ‘‘ Peters” chair. 

‘*Is Mrs. Alden in?” says a voice at the door. 

‘*Yes,’”’ I reply as I hang up the receiver. 

“*Well, lam from London, going through New 
York on my way to California, and I thought I 
must stop and see how the good work goes.” 


A Few Ways You Can Help This Month 


OW all this is what Sunshiners do and how 

they do it. But why? Just because ‘‘the 
art of being kind is all this old world needs.” 
Don’t you want a part in this? It need cost you 
nothing but a kind deed. Our aim is ‘‘cheer,”’ 
and to help others to help themselves. Here are 
a few ways to help this month. 

If you have a sewing class do let me give you 
an order. I can keep busy a big army of women. 

If you belong to a literary club and want to 
join the Sunshine Society write me and I will 
tell you how you can do it without interfering at 
all with your present plans. 

If you are a man and want to have an interest 
in this great ‘‘Clearing-House for Happiness” 
I'll tell you how you can have it if you will only 
give me the chance. . e 

If you are a boy and wondering what you can 
do to make some boy happy don’t wonder any 
longer, but write to me. 2 

If you are a college girl and think yourself 
altogether too busy to be a Sunshiner give me 
the opportunity to tell you how you are mistaken. 

If you are an old woman or old man, with most 
of your loved ones gone before, adopt me and my 
many needs. We will do beautiful things in 
memory of those passed away, and the grief in 
the heart will not seem so hard to bear. 

It makes no difference who or where you are. 
Do some kind deed and get your name enrolled 
as one of the stockholders in our Sunshine 
Clearing-House. 

But I cannot begin even to tell you what I 
want you to do! Drop me just one line saying 
that you want to be one of us and I will answer. 


NOTE —In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- 
ably a starp should be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work. 
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Real Kitchen Comfort 











extends out 16 inches. 


| With your supplies all grouped in 
| this cabinet you enjoy a real labor- 
saver. You save many weary hours 
on your feet —do all your work in one 
Le place. You save time by saving steps. 
The price ts very low. You really 
get a $35.00 to $40.00 cabinet, but the 
price to you, fixed in all territory by 
us, is no more than for a common, 
ordinary cabinet. Write to us and 
we will tell you exactly what it will 

cost at your home. 

It is really a beautiful cabinet — all 
the metal work in the flour bin and 
sifter, self-feeding sugar bin, and 
mouse-proof bread and cake box is 
‘“satinized,’’ and sparkles like frosted 
silver. Crystal glass Colonial-shaped 
jars enhance the charming effect of 

| the mellow finish and ruddy copper 
trimmings, reflected in the glistening 
aluminum table top. 





A Bargain For You 


We make more than four times as 
many cabinets as anyone else — that 
means a low factory cost. We prefer 
small profits and large sales. Our 
agents—the furniture merchants — 
sell in the same way. While their 
profit on each cabinet is small, the 
total is satisfactory. 

So, you see, vou save several dollars 
on a cabinet. 


Some “Inside” Facts 


Now let us show you how the low 
bargain price—which is fixed by us 
— affects the imitators: 

As they make at most probably only 
one-fourth as many cabinets as we 
| ie do, their factory cost on each cabinet 

es has to be much higher than ours. Im- 
itation cabinets cannot sell for more 
than the genuine, so you see one of 
two things must be done—money 
lost, or quality sacrificed. Decide for 
yourself which ts done. 


Special Offer 














Send today for our beautiful, 
Kitchen Cabinet catalogue, which is full of prac 
tical, useful facts valuable to every housekeeper. 


It is to Your Decided Advantage to Get Our Free 
Booklet Describing the New, Easy and Inex- 
pensive Way to do Kitchen Work 


Old-fashioned kitchen cabinets and flour bin tables have no 
knee or foot room—when you work in front of them you stand up. 
You can sit down and work comfortably in front of the 
Hoosier Special Cabinet because the work table top of this cabinet 


Here are just a few of the ways 
quality may be cut: 

Imitators may use gum (sometimes 
called ‘‘satin walnut’’) or elm,in place 
of specially prepared solidoak, costing 
about twice as much, which is used in 
the Hoosier. The‘‘copy cabinet” may 
look as well at first, bu/ 74 cannol wear. 

Zinc may be used on the work table 
topin place of genuine, sanitary alumi- 
num. Zine costs about one-tenth as 
much as aluminum—it will tarnish 
and corrode (zinc rust is ‘“‘oxide of 
zinc,’’ apoison), aluminum will not — 
that’s the difference. 

Imitators may use single-ply panels, 
which cost about one-fourth as much 
as the Hoosier three-ply, warp-proof 
panels. Both look the same when 
new, but the difference in their life is 
about ten years. 

Use aresinvarnish which costs 40c.a 
gallon,in place of our water-proof coat- 
ing costing $1.50a gallon. The cheaper 
looks fine when new —hasa high gloss 
—but its life in the kitchen is short. 

So, you see, the quality may be cut 
without sacrificing appearance. Only 
an expert can tell how long a cabinet 
will last by looking at it. 


Don’t Take Chances 


When you buy the Hoosier Special, 
vou are assured a labor-saving, com- 
fort-giving kitchen convenience by the 
permanent guarantee of a responsible 
manufacturer. You know you are buy- 
ing a durable cabinet, one that will 
last a life time, and you know you are 
getting a bargain. You take chances 
tf you buy an unknown cabinel 





The cream of the ideas of 200,000 
practical housekeepers have been 
used in making this cabinet. ‘ 
Our catalogue will tell you just 
what this cabinet will cost you deliv- e 
ered in yourtown. The price is fixed 
at the factory. 
free, Hoosier 


It tells you how you can 


| get one of the comfortable HOOSIER KITCHEN STOOLS shown above, 


at a very low price. 


Ask for this catalogue now before you forget it. ‘ 


Just write your name and address on a postal card and mail it today. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 





BRANCHES: 


Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


428 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
239 Pacitic Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Lord & Laylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
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“Onyx” 


 Mérode? ve Underwear 


For Women and Children 
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If you want Cotton, Lisle or Silk in any Color, Shape or Size for Men, Women or Children ask for the *‘ONYX” 
Brand and accept no substitute. For Swiss Rib Underwear ask for “MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” (Hand- 
Finished) made for Women and Children, by Women. Many firms will endeavor to palm off—‘“the just as good hind 
because of more profit. 

Our guarantee goes with every pair of hose and piece of Underwear. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. A. We will direct you to nearest dealer. 


/New York 





Broadway 
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Safest Hosiery 
You Can Buy 


If you pay more you won’t get more 
—pay the same and you don’t get as 


much. WUNDERHOSE are without 
equal in every respect. 

Af $1.00 per box, each pair is sepa- 
rately warranted and will be replaced 
free, tf within three (3) months holes 
appear in toes, heels or soles. 


‘@underhose, 


fit perfectly, are dyed fast and true by 

our own invincible process, and in every 

essential satisfy critical demands. 
CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) 


pairs to the box, come in black or tan— 





© 


7 


MRS.TAFT’S PLANSIN. “/Z 
4 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


family enter the Executive Mansion, both by 
hanging there the portraits of the women who 
have filled the place of White House hostess, and 
Ly gathering the interesting collection of White 
House china which is displayed there. At the big 
receptions the guests form in line in the lower cor- 
ridor, and as the progress is slow there is ample 
opportunity to examine the cabinets and view 
the portraits. ‘Their presence lends interest to 
the inevitable but somewhat tedious wait in a 
place which otherwise would prove wholly devoid 
of interest and entertainment. 

‘‘Whether the smaller unofficial entertain- 
ments that we shall give will consist chiefly of 
musicales or of small dances will depend very 
largely upon whether my daughter Helen decides 
to make her début in society next year or the 
year after,’ said Mrs. Taft. ‘‘Of course, witha 
young lady in the White House it is very pleasant 
to have a number of small dancing parties, and 
after Helen is introduced to society I assume 
that we shall have chiefly gatherings of young 
people. Only a certain amount of entertaining 
is possible, and that, of course, may curtail the 
number of musicales. 

75) 


“fT DO not know when my dau shter will form- 
ally enter the White House social life. She 
worked very hard at school and won a scholar- 
ship at Bryn Mawr College. She is very fond of 
study, but she is also fond of society. Her father 
would be glad to sec her remain at college 
another year. At the same time there are distinct 
advantages for a young girl in the social life of 
the White House—I mean in its opportunities 
for education. But the decision will be left to 
her. Should she decide to remain at Bryn Mawr 
another year she will probably enter the White 
House social life the year after.” 
As to her other children—the two boys—Mrs. 
Taft said that her youngest son, Charley, was 
very happy at his uncle’s school in Connecticut 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON” 
JAP-A-LAC gives 


every woman an op- 
portunity to use her 
natural ingenuity and 
good taste in brighten- 
ing up the house and 
making it attractive. 


A house is a thing of four 
walls divided into rooms 
which nothing but a wom- 
ans touch can make a 


“HOME.” 
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PARTS EE SO 


She had hoped to keep him with her a year 
or two longer, especially as he was so far ad- 
vanced in his studies that he must lose a year 
in some way before he could enter college, and 
| she felt he should not be deprived of going to 
college with the same boys who had been his | 
| classmates inthe preparatory school. ‘‘Charley,”’ 
she said, ‘‘is to goto Yale University, and Robert 
will go to the Harvard Law School as soon as he 
is graduated from Yale, for, like his father, he 
will make the law his profession. I suppose,” 
she said laughingly, ‘‘Charley will be a lawyer, 
too: there is so much law in his family that he 


JAP-A-LAC 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 


and have the unique distinction of being 
the firs! child's stocking worthy of a war- | 
vanty. $7.00 per box. 
WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) | 
pairs to the box, black or tan, are war- 
ranted to wear three months without 
darning in toes, soles or heels. $7.00. 
MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairsto 
the box, black, tan, grey or pearl shades, 
are without peer at the price. Warranted 
not to need darning in toes, heels or soles 
for three (7) months. $7.00 per boa 
Don’t confuse WUNDERHOSE with other 
brands. WUNDERHOSE are different, better, 
more lasting and economical. If your dealer 
caunot supply you —although all dealers should 
—then write direct to us stating so, mention 
style, size and color desired, and you will be 


supplied. WUNDERHOSE the whole family. 
FREE—\WONDER BOOK —the clev- 
erest booklet published. Write for it to 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 
Chatt , Tenn. 
attanooga, Tenn 


Furniture that has become scuffed or scratched, 
Window Casings, Doors and Floors that are dull 
and depressing,— Mantels, Firefronts, Chande- 
liers, Picture Frames and all the little furnishings 
that begin to show the effects of time and use 


All Yield to the Magic of JAP-A-LAC 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and 


lustrous colored varnish made. Applied according 
to directions, it ‘‘sets’” hard as adamant, with a 
muirror-like surface, and wears like iron. Does not 
show white marks when scratched or scuffed as 


will come naturally by it!” 





WINNERS OF JANUARY 
PUZZLE PRIZES 


ERE are answers to the New Year puzzles 

published in the January issue of THE 
JOURNAL, together with a list of the fifty prize- 
winners. In several instances there was more 
than one correct solution possible, and allow- 
ance for this fact was carefully made when 
awarding the prizes, although only one set of 
answers is given below. 
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Answers Wy ordinary varnishes and imitations do, and is im- 
. Banknote bd . ~ . 
: res aie, 10 pins, 10 handkerchiefs Wy pervious alike to extremes of climatic temper- f 
3. Original price $7.65. Reduced te i. = Ps 
2 3 ks € / 65 iced to $¢ 57 Wy ature and moisture. ) 
4. Ad-vice | ‘ Biss ‘ 
Stas JAP-A-LAC is the original colored varnish and 
6. nree ff 
| 7. Rifles, and Killing (Transpose K & F) has never been even nearly equalled by the many / 
8. 72 years (1836) . . . . 
| 9g, Six o'clock. | imitations its success has brought out. 
| 
Prize -Winners | . . / 
| asain | It is made from the very best raw materials ) 
| First Prize—G. J. Turney, Ohio . . . ial 
| SECOND Prize—Mrs. R. N. Logan, New Jersey which are prepared and imported direct to in- ; 
| TutrD PrizE—Mrs. C. G. Howie, Massachu- sure unvarying quality @ 


OTHER PRIZES. Samuel L. Look, New York; 
Mrs. C. J. Mekkelson, Utah; Grace Thorndick, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. M. H. Crane, New York; 
Evelyn Odlin, Ohio; Patrick J. Horgan, 
Massachusetts; Arthur Ingalls, Connecticut; 
Mrs. R. L. Montgomery, Canada; Mrs. E. S. 
Sinzininex, Illinois; Mrs. W. J. McDonald, 
Massachusetts; Helen M. McCoy, Virginia; 
Fr. S. Seder, Wisconsin; Alice C. Hoffman, 


/ 

: : / 

Pennsylvania; Laura C. Baker, Massachusetts; / 

Mrs. E. M. Jackson, Missouri; Mrs. F. E. Y, JAP-A-LA( PR nl a / 
Y : 










| setts. 

| JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors 

for refinishing every kind of wood work, bric-a- 

brac, chandeliers, firefronts, radiators and every 
painted or varnished surface. 





Send for 1909 Style Book 


illustrating over 300 original patterns 
with color plates of interiors. 


It tells a quaint and interesting story 


how and where our furniture is 

made. This artistic and practical fur- 

niture can be secured of furniture 

merchants at reasonable prices, and 

can be distinguished by our trade- 

mark, which is branded into the wood. 
Style Book mailed free. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Rapids, Mich. Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 
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Rollent, New York; Grace I. Clough, Maine; tes. , 
Bess C. Montgomery, Pennsylvania; Bertha For Sale by Paint Hard- “ee / 
ware and Drug Dealers. 


L. Russell, Maryland; Mrs. Julia Trogdon, 
Illinois; Lily D. Sahagian, New York; Mary 
B. Tudbury, Massachusetts; James W. Ingalls, If vour dealer does not keep JAP-A- 
M. D., New York; Linnie Raiford, Virginia; I AC d hi P I 10 t 
Selma L. Erlanger, Maryland; George Arnold, » Send us nis name, Wi ; c to 
New York; Annie Gordon, Wisconsin; George cover cost of mailing, and we will send 

a free sample, quarter pint can of any ; / 
color (except gold which is 25c) to 
any point in the United States. 




















Gran 
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ry of kerosene, costing less than 





W. Freeman, Minnesota; Grace Hadden, Ohio; 
Mrs. Floyd R. Barrows, Kansas; R. Hyman, 
New York; Anna F. Meara, Iowa; Mrs. 
Charles A. McMartin, New York; Mrs. J. M. 
Clower, Mississippi; Lida M. Jones, New York; 





Sa ai. GLOW” LAMPS and CAND 


Write for illustrated booklet containing inter- 





2 CENTS A MONTH 
No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
] Nurseries, Kedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 
y/ Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 
THE GLOW LIGHT CO.., 82 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 316 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood 2i22523"2” 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, d 


et, mental state, etc. 
$1.00, postpaid. aryaltemus Co.,513CherrySt., Philadelphia. 








Sent for | 


} 
' 


Mrs. George W. Bickel, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. 
S. Burroughs, Illinois; Mrs. F. E. Stevens, New 
Hampshire; Clifford E. Newell, Massachusetts; 
Anne M. Redden, California; J. F. Burnham, 
Maine; Ethel M. Elmore, Michigan; Caroline 
H. Macnab, New Jersey; Phebe L. Gill, New 
York; E. L. Talman, Pennsylvania; Kate B. 
Wheaton, Michigan; C. H. Bradley, New Jersey. 







2374 Rockefeller Bldg., 


esting information and beautiful color card. 
Free on request. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
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Trade Mark 





The most remarkable reproduction of the fashionable 
rough silk weaves ever made in a cotton wash fabric. 


27 inches wide. 


36 Beautiful Shades and Colors. 
29 to 35” per yard. 


Every woman who runs a piece of this new and wonderful cloth through her fingers and 
notes the weave, the texture, the lustre, the drape— will be astonished at its beauty and its possi- 
bilities. “he most careful eye can hardly distinguish Himalaya Cloth from the wonderful silks 
of the Orient, while the low cost and great durability make it useful in a thousand ways. 


| It is ideal for waists, gowns, suits, coats, automobile wraps and 
b children’s frocks — in fact for almost every article of outer wear. 












The“‘nub” yarn from which Himalaya Cloth is woven will never 
wear “fuzzy” and its elegant appearance is thus permanently 


assured. Added toall this, Himalaya Cloth will wash beautifully. 


For Sale at all the Leading Stores. 


The name ‘‘ Himalaya” is on the selvage of every yard. Be o.; 
sure you see it there. If your dealer cannot supply you with °%jz7* 
the genuine communicate with us at once, giving his name. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & COMPANY 


725 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Bradford (Eng.) 
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La France 


SHOE or WOMEN? 


Choose La France Shoes for 
Spring. You will be in good 
company —they are now worn 
by the most fastidious and dis- 
criminating women. 





They are the unerring inter- 
pretation of the latest foreign 
and American fashions—a 
comfort to the foot and a de- 
light to the eye. 

It is economy to wear them 
too—the materials are selected 
not only for beauty, but for 
long service, and the workman- 
ship is of superlative quality. 
Ask your dealer for Ia France Shoes. 
“The Inside Story” of La France, 


as told by an outsider—beautifully 
illustrated sent FREE on request. 


Williams, Clark & Company, 
362 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade wher- 
ever La France are not on sale, 























“Ay, There’s the Rub” 


The Rubdry towel is just 
what its name asserts 


After a bath it does not 
merely wipe the moisture off; 
it absorbs the moisture, just 
drinks it up, and gives the 
skin a soft, pleasant friction 
without irritating it. 


IB Dry | 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S.PAT OFFICE 









The Only Towel Worth a Name 


is not merely a trade-marked common- 
place; it differs from other towels in 
construction. You will notice in its weave 
innumerable little knots which make the 
Rubdry especially absorbent. 


Rubdry towels are sold at good dealers 
generally. Our trade-mark is sewed on the 
corner of each towel, and each towel is 


packed in an individual dust-proof envel- 
ope or carton. 


We want you to see just what sort 
of thing Rubdry is. We will send you 
two large sample wash cloths, if you 
will send us your dealer’s name and 
10 cents. Rubdry fabric is made up 
in various sizes, qualities and prices. 


Sold through dealers. 
Rubdry Towel Co., Providence, R. 1. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 


backache, and possibly deformity. The 














C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 


C. PER 
PAIR (9% 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give 
size shoe. Men’s 
or Women’s. 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 

















Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 


\Y TL) EAC FR 
THE WAY TO PEAC*. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


her thoughts —‘‘I believe that for the first time in 
my life I have found my God!” 

Lewis Hall’s heart contracted with an almost 
physical pang. ‘‘I must go and bring her home, 
right off!” he said; ‘‘this thing is getting serious!” 
And yet, after a wakeful night, he decided not to 
go: if he dragged her away against her will 
what would be gained? ‘‘I must give her her 
head, and let her see for herself that it’s all 
moonshine!” he told himself. But he counted 
the hours until she would come home. 


ox 


When she came, when he saw her walking 
along the platform at the station looking for 
him, even before she had spoken a single word, 
even then, he knew what had happened , 
the uplifted radiance of her face betrayed her. 

But she did not tell him at once. On the 
drive home in the dark, December afternoon he 
was tense with apprehension; once or twice he 
ventured some questions about the Shakers, but 
she put them aside with a curious gentleness. 
Her voice was a little distant and monotonous; 
her words seemed to come only from the surface 
of hermind. When he lifted her out of the sleigh 
at their own door he felt a subtle resistance in her 
whole body, and when, in the house, he put his 
arms about her and tried to kiss her, she shrank 
back and said sharply: 

‘*No— please/” Then, as they stood there 
in the chilly hall, she burst into a passionate 
explanation: she had found peace! She had seen 
her salvation! She —— 

‘*There, there, little Tay,” he broke in sadly; 
‘supper is ready, dear.’”’ He heard a smothered 
exclamation; that she silenced it showed how 
completely she was immersed in a new experi- 
ence, one of the details of which was the practice 
of self-control. 

But, of course, that night they had it out. 
. . . When they came into the sitting-room 
after supper she flung the news into his pale 
face: she wished to join the Shakers. But she 
must have his consent, she added impatiently, 
because, otherwise, the Shakers would not let 
her come. 

‘*That’s the only thing I don’t agree with them 
about,” she said candidly; ‘‘I don’t think they 
ought to make anything so solemn contingent 
upon the ‘consent’ of any other human being. 
But, of course, Lewis, it’s only a form. I have 
left you in spirit, and that is what counts. So I 
told them I knew you would consent.” 

She looked at him with those blue, ecstatic 
eyes, so oblivious of his pain that for a moment 
a sort of impersonal amazement at such self- 
centredness held him silent. But after the first 
shock he spoke with a slow fluency that pierced 
her egotism and stirred an answering astonish 
ment in her. Lewis’s weeks of vague misgiving, 
deepening into keen apprehension, had given 
him protests and arguments which, although 
they never convinced her, silenced her. Athalia 
had never known her husband in this character. 
Of course, she had been prepared for objections 
and entreaties, but sound arguments and stern 
disapproval confused and annoyed her. She had 
supposed he would tell her she would break hi 
heart; instead, he said calmly that she hadn’t 
the head for Shakerism. 

‘*You’ve got to be very reasonable, ’Thalia, 
to stand a community life, or else you’ve got to 
be an awful fool. You are neither one nor the 
other.” 

‘*T believe their doctrines,’ she declared, 
‘and I would die for a religious belief. But I 
don’t suppose you ever felt that you could die 
for a thing!” 

“*T think I have—after a fashion,” he said; 
‘*but dying for a thing is easy; it’s living for it 
that’s hard. You couldn’t keep it up, Athalia.” 


ox 


Of course, that night was only the beginning. 
The days and weeks that followed were full of 
argument, of entreaty, of determination. Per- 
haps if he had laughed at her—but it is danger- 
ous to laugh at unhumorous persons, for if they 
get angry all is lost. So he never laughed, nor 
in all their talks did he ever reproach her for not 
loving him. Once only his plea was personal 
and even then it was only indirectly so. 

‘*Athalia,” he said, ‘‘there’s only one kind of 
pain in this world that never gets cured. It’s the 
pain that comes when you remember that you’ve 
made somebody who loved you unhappy —not for 
a principle, but for your own pleasure. I know 
that pain, and I know how it lasts. Once I did 
something, just to please myself, that hurt 
Mother’s feelings. I’d give my right hand if I 
hadn’t done it. It’s twenty-two years ago, and I 
wasn’t much more than a boy, and she forgave 
me and forgot all about it. But I never forgot it. 
I wish to God I could! ’Thalia, I don’t want 
you to suffer that kind of pain.” 

She saw the implication rather than the warn- 
ing, and she burst out, angrily, that she wasn’t 
doing this for ‘‘pleasure,’’ she was doing it for 
principle. It was for the salvation of her soul! 

‘*Athalia,” he said solemnly, ‘‘the salvation of 
our souls depends on doing our duty. You prom- 
ised to be my wife. Your first duty is to keep 
your promise.” Then he added hastily, with 
careful justice, ‘‘I’m not talking about promises 
to love; they are no sense. Nobody can promise 
to love. Promises to do our duty are all that 
count.” 

That was the only reproach he made—if it was 
a reproach—for his betrayed love. It was just as 
well. Reproaches on this subject between a hus- 
band and wife are always futile, and sometimes 
worse than futile, for the bitterness of jealousy 
kills pity and turns remorse intoantagonism. But 
Lewis Hall made no reproaches. Perhaps 
Athalia missed them; perhaps under her spirit- 
ual passion she was piqued that earthly passion 
was so readily silenced. But if she was she did 
not know it. She was entirely sincere and 
intensely happy in a new experience. It was a 
long winter of argument, and then, suddenly, in 
early April, the break came. an 

**T will go—I have a right to save my soul!” 

And he, very simply: ‘‘ Well, Athalia, then I’ll 
go too,” 

**You? But you don’t believe ——” 

And almost in the Bible words he answered 
her: ‘*No; but where you go, I will go; where 
you live, I will live.’ And then, a moment later: 
“T promised to cleave to you, little Tay.” 


‘ 
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HAS THIS NEW FABRIC COME 
TO YOUR TOWN YET? 


liheNe w 
Fibre 
Fabric 


New fabrics are con- 
ceivedand created only 
once in a generation. 

New styles come 
every season—but 
cilk-dpur is new in the 
sense that the material 
itself is a discovery. 

So you will have to 
prepare yourself in the 
Sefiorita Zhou scarf, for 
instance, for an effect you 
have never seen before. No 
camera can catch the charm of 
this filmy fabric. No mere sam- 
ple can show you its possibilities 
for the dress and decorative purposes 
enumerated below. No illustration can 
convey an adequate idea of its loveliness. it is new—new in the effect 
produced upon the eye, a glistening sheen that is neithersilken nor metallic 
but resembles, if it resembles anything, the lustre of spun glass. The 


Senorita p///f-dpu" Scarf 


is unlike any scarf you have in your mind’s eye at this moment. It comes in all the colors and 
shades that are popular: White, heliotrope, ecru, corn, champagne, cardinal, mode, wiue, black, 
light blue, navy blue, pink, golden brown, seal brown, 
Pending the distribution of Ly dress goods and Sefiorita scarfs among 
; L fpun S goods and s Ite L dpun scaris among 
dealers all over the country, hilh y the Sefiorita scarfs are being alk Af sent direct, 
beautifully boxed, to the buyer. These beautiful scarfs will give you an idea of the possibilities 
of her fulé-jpun fabric; and the scarfs may be ordered, if you wish, by simply specifying 
shade and size. Or you can write and we will send you the beautiful descriptive 
booklet and samples. 
Sefiorita scarfs, plain colors, 15 by 72 inches, sell for $1.50; 18 by 84 inches, $2.25; 21 by 84 inche 


3.00, 




























































$ Figured designs, in solid color—any of those named above—or combining white with pink 
blue, corn, or heliotrope —16 by 86 inches, $3.00; special weave, 36 by 90 inches, $4.00. Automobile 
scarfs, plain colors, beautiful fringed, or plain hemmed edges 24 by 90 inches, $3.00. An entirel 

new shape in auto scarfs—the most practical yet devised — fashioned with ends split to a length 
sufficient to permit scarf to be worn over hat and tied under chin, while portion protecting the 
face is tied at the back. ‘Thus the scarf can be raised from the face without disturbing the part 
over the head. This style, 36 by 72 inches, $4.00. If you are not delighted with your purchase 

you may send back the scarf and the money will be refunded by return mail. 


ailk-Apun Fabrics 


How long it will be before your city sees this beautiful new fabric, which is sold by the yard at $1.00 
and $1.50 per yard in 27 inch and 45 inch widths, depends largely upon yourself. Your dealer, till he 
realizes its tremendous vogue in the large centres, will doubtless be slow to place it in stock. 

The impulse, the interest, must come from you; because he probably knows no more about its 
exquisite beauty than you do yourself. 

It will reach your community in due time in any event by sheer force of popularity; because dress- 
makers and dealers alike, answering the public demands, are singing its praises all over America. 

But if you wish to be among those who are to enjoy the distinctions of its earliest use in your 
community, for automobile scarfs in a special new weave for that purpose; for hat drapes; evening 
gowns, Waists, sashes, kadies’ ties with tasseled ends; window and door drapes and overhangings 
usually bought at art stores, or for any purpose for which the finest and softest silks can be used— 
the suggestion must come from you to the dealer. 

If you will encourage him to the extent of an interested inquiry, we will place him in a position 
to lay its charms before you without delay —and once that is done, he will be eager to install a 
complete line in all the lovely colorings. 

_ Instructions for washing accompany each piece of Shh wn —a feature that will be appreciated 

in an article so delicate—when it is well known that a fabrics much less delicate cannot 

be washed, 

In the meantime, if you wish to have the fabrics brought to your favorite store, speak to your 
dealer, and we will see that he is supplied with them. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
scart is tagged CMM efpyen 


with our copyrighted 


trademark. Insist on 
seeing the tag. 
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This Spring, wear the Red Cross Shoe. 
but until you walk in it, you can’t imagine how good this shoe does feel. 
It is firm like any other shoe yet its sole is flexible. 
Cross process, it is so supple you can bend it double when new. 
This lets the Red Cross Shoe bend with your foot, follow its every movement just 
asa glove moves with yourhand. Nota muscle is restricted, not amovement hampered. 
Go to your dealer’s and walk in the Red Cross Shoe. 
success. 


The Red Cross Style Book is just out. 
style that will be worn. 
shoes. 
on. 





One woman just wrote us: “The relief in the 
Red Cross Shoe is like changing from an iron 
gauntlet to a kid glove—it is so easy to walk in.” 


See the new Spring styles 


- 


Are you wearing 1 


You have read about and heard about it 


Tanned by the special Red 


Know the secret of its 
Find out why thousands of women say nothing could induce them to go 
back to stiff soles. 


It shows dress and walking shoes, every 
Women from New York to San Francisco use it in choosing 


Write for it. Select the style you want, then go to your dealer’s and try it 


KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 501-521 DANDRIDGE STREET, CINCINNATI. 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 


New York and Brooklyn by I. Blyn & Sons—9 stores; Newark, E. Heyman; Jersey City, Bernstein & Co.; 
Pittsburg, The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 Sixth Street; Buffalo, Phe Wm. Hengerer Co.; Cleveland, 
The Alms & Doepke Co.; Louisville, Herman Straus and Sons Co.; New Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St. Louis, 
Store, Rothschild & Co., 
leading dealers in all cities. 


Look for the trade-mark with the name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. If your 
dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, write us and- we shall give you the name of one who 
has or supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50; high shoes, $4.00. Special 
styles de luxe Oxfords, $4.00; high shoes, $5.00. Write today for style book. 


The May Co.: 


J. L. Temple; Milwaukee, Boston Store ; Minneapolis, A. Knoblauch & Sons; St. Paul, Mannheimer Bros.; 


Trade-Mark 


it bends with 


; Philadelphia, Strawbridge & Clothier; Baltimo 

G.W. Crouse; Detroit, L 
The Mitchell Shoe Co., Swope Shoe Co., J. G. Br 
Kansas City, Robinson SI 


Get style and comfort—Get 


SERVICEABLE 
LY oxford for every 
purpose. Red Cross 
No. 140. $3.50. 








“HE 


new suede, 


tie No, 137. $4.00. 








Red Cross hold-iast 


the 








"| “HE fashionable ankle 
strap pump. Red 
Cross No. 138. $3.50. 





your foot 


re, I. Teweles; 


Washington, S. Kann Sons & Co.; 
aviolette & Sooy, 49 Michigan Avenue; Cincinnati, The Potter Shoe Co., 


andt Shoe Co.; Chicago, Mandel Bros., The Boston 
10e Co.; San Francisco, A. Goodman & Sons; and 


Both 





pump No, 135. 


~ extremely popular 
tan, Red Crosssemi- 
$3.50. 
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TEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 











Never buy a mattress unless you can see what it 
contains. Our laced opening makes seeing easy. 


Throw Out That Uncomfortable Mattress! 


A Stearns & Foster costs too little, and a thorough night’s rest is too 
important for you to put up longer with one that isn’t comfortable. 


Just think of the most luxurious mattress you ever laid on, think of the imme- 

diate rest it gave to your tired body, the sound, wholesome 7 you enjoyed 

on it. 7hat is the way you ¢ njoy a STEARNS & FosTER MATTRESS. Don’t hesi- 

tate another day. Tell your dealer to send you one of our mattresses, Sleep on 

it for 60 nights, then if you can give up its luxurious comfort, he will send 

for your mattress and return your money - without question or argument. 
Made of specially selected cotton by The most sanitary mattress known, 
our wonderful web process which pro- as well as the most comfortable. It is 
duces the luxuriously buoyant felt. Forty  dust-proof, moisture-proof, vermin-proof. 
filmy webs of fibre are made into a layer. Made as it is, it can’t grow lumpy or 
Nine of these layers make a mattress. wear into hollows. 


An occasional sun bath is the only renovation it ever needs. 


Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade—Soft and springy, better than most Lenox Grade—A little better, a little more com- 
10.50 








$15.00 mattresses $ fortable, a little more durable than either of the 
Windsor Grade—A mattress that we guarantee others ; : : _ $16.00 
is better than any other advertised makes at Style ‘ A”—A mattress de luxe, superior to any 
any price : : ; ; : $13.50 mattress of any material at any price, $22.50 
Mattresses made in two parts, 50c. extra, 
a Offer—Fr ree » Bedroom Booklet 
ot only tells are ® for the , but n 
f of it to t est ig 
ering ire € d f I 1G 1 ¢ y “ I 
gray 1 be sa € inexpensive Y r name on a post rings it th ir compliments 
60 NIGHTS? FREE TRIAL 
is the offer that we make on every Stearns & Foster ery dealer is authorized to return your 
money without question if you 2 w ng to part “At t 1 es Giiec a test of € z Wri 1S 
f you have any trouble in finding a Stearns & Foster dealer and we will see that you are supplied. 


CAUTION: The name “Stearns & Foster” is our stamp of quality and 
your protection. Look for that name and DON’T BUY unless you see it. 
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_STEARIE & FOSTER ce os a ee Es a Sg Cincinnati, Ohio 
































Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Furnishes Your Home or Clothes 
You out of Present Cost of _— 


HE Larkin Factory-to-Family Pk 
economical, co-operative method 
ing which e nables over one million 

each year to save one-half in their expe 
for home needs :— Coffee, Teas, Spices, E 

saking-Powders, |] aaundry and Toilet So: 
let Prepar: tions, etc. The Larkin Prod 
all of finest quality and include « 
articles such as an average family regul: 
$10.00 worth of every few weeks. Now is 


to save money and we can show you how. 


A $10.00 Premium With Every 


$10.00 Purchase 


We can afford to give you twice as mu 


retailer because we manufacture in immense quanti- 


ties and sell our entire Products direct to 
consumer, at prices which include but o1 
profit, based upon the lowest possible cos 
duction. All profits and expenses of sale 
wholesalers and retailers are saved and 


Products. Or if you 
$20.00 worth of Prod 
dcuble retail value. 
There are 1300 La 
Furniture, Rugs, Silv 












































are given 
you in a $10.00 Premium with every $10.00 purchase of Larkin 
do not care for a Premium you can have 
ucts for $10.00. Either way, you receive 


in is an 
of deal- 
families 
nditures 
xtracts, 
ips, Toi 
ucts are 
ver 200 
irly uses 
the time 


ch as the 


you, the 
1 single 
t of pro- 


OAK CHIFFONIER No. 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 


s-agvents, 


rkin Premiums to choose from, including 
erware, Crockery, etc.; also Made-to-Ordet 
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Ladies’ Suits, Skirts and other Wearing Apparel. All 
“. standard merchandise of genuine value, well 
known for excellence of workmanship and 
materials. 
Spring Premium List Now Ready y 
Our ne I Proc 1 Pren J 
List is a very att tive bos = vs ra 
‘e you ww to save one} ow to furnish ra ai 
| “ : y » i the \ rself t if > \ 
you ome a 1 ¢ he our f out of } o' Py 
XQ ' the present cos f ng: als fully A £5 0" 
ae) illustrates < scrl all € o 
McKINLEY ROCKER No. 75 Saskin Premiums. Se i. Yo”. 
Choice of Golden Oak or Genuine Mahozany copy at J a oe 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products ¢« e 
ri < Re 
+ e . A oo <0 
30 Days’ Trial —_No Money in Advance / re wera 
We will allow any responsible person to have $10.00 worth “as & ght 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on 30 days’ & a. oF 
trial. Customer then pays $10.00 if satisfied; otherwise 4 R Py 
rs 
goods will be removed at our expense. Our reputa- ‘> reo 3 
tion of over 33 years is behind each transaction. y ore” 
7 ~ > 
Estab.1875 LezlALi2 Ce BUFFALO, N.Y. 5” oy” % 
\o ‘ ° eye 
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| New Grand Duchess Model D Op 


| | ITHOUT strapping or [ 
| i. tightly lacing the figure ;)/, 
i, in an uncomfortable manner, /'{,y 
| these famous corsets have al- ‘tv 
|| ways stood foremostas the best with 
| which to follow latest fashion. Our 


New Grand Duchess 


spring models are of the very stylish 
“sheath’’ effect, and will equalize 
the bust, waist and hip lines, 
whether the figure is slender or 
stout. “The graceful flowing lines 
thus produced, as shown in the 
spring fashion plates, are ob- 6 
(i tained in every figure if the 








ie proper model is selected. I 
These corsets are called **Glove- * | 
Fitting ’’ because they fit as well ( 
as comfortable as a 6 \\ 


V and feel 
| fine kid glove. 


& For sale at corset department all stores 
George C. Batcheller & Co., mA 
AY J) 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 18th Street 
NEW YORK 


A ____ SR tS E raz 
‘SPRAGU ES 





All-In-1'5077 


Clothes a Boy Complete for $1 








A combination suit 
of Knickerbocker 
trousers and blouse 
with inner waist 
forming a complete 
suit—‘‘All-in-1.’ The 
inner waist gives 
permanent blouse 
effect and has exten- 
sions for garters. 
Buttons: in front— 
little chap can dress 
himself. Washable, 
fast color fabrics in 
gray, blue, brown 
and red Khaki, Gal- 
atea, andj Gingham, 
stripes and checks. 
Sizes 2% to 8 years. 

Suit complete, postpaid, 
$1.00, if your dealer hasn't 
it. Give boy’s age. Money 
refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. Send for catalog of 
boys’ play and wash suits. 


FREDERICK H. SPRAGUE COMPANY 
65 Main Street, Orange, Massachusetts 


PATENTED 








“CORSETS, 











FLOOR 
VARNISH 


No matter how 
hard the children 
romp and play, 
they can’t injure 
the finish of ‘*6x’’ 
Floor Varnish. It 
is mar-proof and 
water-proof, 


Send for Free Sample Panel 
coated with Cina —st np on it, 
hammer it, y< y de | 

mut you can t cra 


“61"" is 1 ade for floors Bs 1 


ie tinahiat os **Floor Fin 
PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. 
Varnish Makers 60 Years 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Factories in 7 Cities 






















Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Pres. 
Send for booklet giving full 
tion as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE | 


EMMANUEL MOVEM! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


CNT 


I shall now describe briefly some of the cases 
that have been submitted to our care. In De- 
cember, 1907, when we were distributing our 
Christmas dinners, at the last moment I learned 
of a poor German family which needed relief. 
A baker’s handmaid, who with true charity 
had diverted a few loaves of stale bread in their 
direction, informed my secretary that these poor 
people were starving. When our messenger 
reached the house with a great basket of Christ- 
mas cheer late on Christmas Eve he found a cold 
hearth and an empty larder. Three children 
were shivering in their poor bed, from whose 
foot their ragged and empty stockings hung in a 
row. The father and mother, pale, dispirited 
and freezing, sat looking at the empty fireplace. 
This was a sad but not an unusual condition, nor 
was it one with which any church with a dis- 
position to help would find ‘it difficult to deal. 
When, however, on the day after Christmas our 
Deaconess visited the family to make a more 
detailed investigation she found that the reason 
why the man was idle was because he had not 
strength to work. An examination by Doctor 
Pratt brought to light the fact that both father 
and mother were infected with tuberculosis. 
Now the problem stood forth in a new light. 
Rather, we knew what the problem was, and 
also howto solve it. By the help of the Children’s 
Aid Society the children were removed to the 
country. Our nurse paid a prompt visit. The 
tent was set up on the roof, where, in the picture 
on the first page of this article, husband and wife 
may be seen taking their treatment. Their finan- 
cial problem for the time being became our prob- 
lem. This happened eight months ago. Two 
months ago the wife was graduated from the class, 
and one month ago the husband was graduated, 
with the disease in both cases completely arrested. 
‘The man is now doing his work without difficulty, 
working as a motorman, and receiving better 
wages than ever before, the children have returned 
to their parents, and there is one humble home 
in Boston which would inevitably have been 
destroyed without the help we were able to give. 


Our First Patient is Our Friendly Visitor 


Se gh first patient was a young English girl who 
came to us from Canada. Her parents were 
persons of refinement, but the father had died, 
leaving scanty provision for her future. As she 
was blossoming into womanhood her mother 
died of tuberculosis, and the daughter probably 
contracted the disease from her. She used up 
the last of her little inheritance going from one 
place to another in search of health, but she 
steadily grew frailer and weaker. She came to 
Boston and visited the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. She tried the dispensary treatment, 
and became an object of interest to physici ians on 
account of her indomitable courage; but their 
prognosis was proving true—she was ’slowly and 
surely failing. At this juncture our class was 
formed, and this young girl became its first 
member. Her condition was such that though 
the details of the treatment were strictly fol- 
lowed for three months, no improvement was 
perceptible. Then she began to mend. She 
gained in weight, the fever which was consuming 
her was checked, and in the course of eight or 
nine months every vestige of the disease had 
disappeared, and she became the picture of 
health. In the mean time her gentleness and 
intelligence had gained for her the friendship and 
affection of all her associates. She made a care- 
ful study of our methods and practices, and when 
the next Tuberculosis Class was formed she was 
chosen to be the friendly visitor, a position which 
she has held ever since, with credit to herself and 
benefit to her patients. The first use she made of 
her new salary was to reimburse us for the 
expense we had incurred in caring for her. 

A young man who was recently graduated from 
our class had a great desire to enter the navy of 
the United States. He was examined about a 
year ago and was rejected because his lungs were 
affected by tuberculosis. He then received dis- 
pensary treatment, was reéxamined and again he 
was refused. At this time he entered our class, 
much discouraged and in bad physical condi- 
tion. He responded quickly, however, to treat- 
ment, began to gain and made a good recovery. 
A few weeks ago he presented himself for the 
third time to the medical examiners and was 
passed. Naturally, he was greatly pleased, but 
his conscience troubled him, as he thought that 
perhaps he had entered under a misapprehen- 
sion. So he told the story to his officer and was 
subjected to a fourth searching physical exami- 
nation, with the result that not the slightest trace 
of tuberculosis could be discovered. He is now 
in excellent condition, and performing his duties 
without difficulty. He is happy because he has 
realized his two ambitions: the recovery of his 
health and admission to the navy. 


A Negro Who Recovered From Tuberculosis 


HE negro already referred to who made the 
phenomenal gain of seventy pounds was origi- 
nally a Pullman-car porter. When first attacked 
by tuberculosis he spent months im visiting dis- 
pensaries and in taking medicines, becoming 
thinner and weaker, while his wife was obliged 
to work out by the day, and he remained at home 
without care and without treatment. When we 
found him and proposed that he should live out- 
doors in the depths of winter, he was aghast, and 
his friends were highly indignant. ‘‘Doan’ you 
know,” said one of these Job’s comforters, ‘‘that 
the ver’ worse thing fo’ a man with a cough and 
consumption is to be out in de col’?”” On twelve 
successive days our nurse visited him and pleaded 
with him before he could be induced to sleep out- 
doors. Then he set up his tent in the yard and 
sat or lay there all winter. In that neighbor- 
hood ‘‘the man that sat outdoors in February” 
became an object of awe. People came to look 
at him over the fence. But he continued to sit 
there and to gain in weight and in strength. By 
the time the second summer came around he had 
regained his normal weight of two hundred and 
1 pounds and was back at work, apparently as 
well as ever. This case is the more striking in 
view of the statement of so great an authority as 
Doctor C. L. Minor, namely, that he has never 
known a negro to recover from tuberculosis. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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He Invented the Foods 
Shot from Guns 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your delight in them, to 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


He was seeking a way to break up starch granules so thie 
digestive juices could get to them 

He was aiming to blast the starch granules to pieces by an ex- 
plosion of steam. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most entic- 
ing cereal foods in existence. 




















Note the Curious Process 





The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 








these guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 
This terrific heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
the pressure becomes tremendous. 


Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every 





granule into myriad particles. 

The kernel of grain is expanded eight times. 
times as porous as bread. 

Yet the wheat or rice berry remains shaped as before. 
have simply the magnified grain. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


There was never a cereal food half so delicious. 
so digestible. 
Think of unbroken wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times 


It becomes four 


We 








Never one half 


their size. 

They are so porous that they 
are crisp. 

Whether you cater to health or to taste, this is the very finality 
in food. 


melt in the mouth. Yet they 


Let the Children Know 


Get one package of the Quaker Puffed Rice, and one of the 
Quaker Puffed Wheat. 

Get both, because they differ vastly. 
what they want. 

These curious puffed foods will be your breakfasts forever when 
you once learn what they are. 

Don’t wait till tomorrow—order them now. 
a food that’s better than any you know. 








Let the children decide 


For you are missing 


Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 

















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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“| —modify the full bust, define a pleasing waist-line, hold flat the 
“4 abdomen, reduce the fleshy hips, and taper off the full lines of the 
back. The result of a very fleshy woman wearing the REDUSO 
CORSET for the first time is the same effect as a marked decrease 
of weight. A positive reduction of from one to five inches is 
made possible by ingenious goring —the scientific construction of 
the lines, and the absence of all straps and harness-like devices. 


REDUSO, Style 770 — Same as illustrated. The most successful corset made for 
tall, large women. Material of very serviceable white coutil or batiste, with three 
pairs hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 
36. Price, $3.00. 
REDUSO, Style 772 — For short, large 
women. Same as style 770. Sizes 
19 t0 36. Price, $3.00. 
REDUSO, Style 774—For tall, 
large women, made slightly 
longer below the waist-line 
than style 770, but of a ma- 
terial specially woven to 
withstand extreme wear 
and strain. Three pairs 
hose supporters. Sizes 19 
to 36. Price, $5.00. 


The NUFORM 
For ‘‘ Hip-Subdued ’’ Figures 


For rare grace, artful hip- 
less figures, the average 
woman should wear. the NUFORM 
CORSET. Its shape-giving lines pro- 
duce long, effective curves and stately 
carriage and make the NUFORM the un- 
rivaled corset of popular demand. 
NUFORM, Style 463 — For average figures. 
Medium high bust, very long hip and back length. 
White coutil or batiste, trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon. Hosesupportersfrontandsides. Sizes18to30. 
Price, $1.00. Adso $1.50, $2.00 and $7.00 Grades. 
ANY LOCAL STORE will show you the many 
styles of W. B. REDUSO, W. B. NUFORM and 
W.B. ERECT FORM CORSETS. If you don't 
find them, write us. 
FREE ‘“‘W.B. Beauty Book.”’ Containing health-giving 
advice, intensely interesting statistics about the 
figure, tells how to make beautifiers at home — explains the 
art of lacing and corset fitting, and gives valuable information 
about improving the face and figure. Profusely illustrated. 
A copy mailed /vee to your home upon request to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 


377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Stork Pants 


A boon to mother and baby. Save the mother work, and 
add to baby’s comfort and health. Button on over regular 


diaper. Adjustable; require no pins. Keep baby’s clothes 
dry and clean. Price 50c. Made from 


Stork Sheeting 


The only satisfactory waterproof fabric. Superior to all others 
for the baby, household uses, sick room, etc. Embodies all 
good features of rubber, but none of the bad. White, odor- 
less, soft, pliable. Very durable; will not harden or crack. Easily 
cleansed, stands hot water. Will not chafe or sweat the tenderest 
skin. Aseptic and hygienic. 


By the yard — 36 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00. 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 


Other Stork Sheeting Specialties : 
Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25c 
Stork Diaper Bags, 50c 
: Pee i d STORK i e Send deal 
Caution ° bebe: a. Be sure soe Free e wa will alt von se = 


the goods you buy. If your dealer does not Bag, made of Stork Sheeting, and our 
carry our line, write to us. interesting booklet. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 1-K, Boston, Mass. 


Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 
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Host Taemaitons, as wei of the Conset. 
are Unhealthful and Ungainly—the 


Correct Way is the 
over the hips and back. 


Foster (gue; 


Hose Supporter 
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Hose Supporters have more to do with the Figure —and Ee Pinca Te 





with Health—than the average woman realizes. 

If the supporter hangs from the corset, the constant pull- 
ing and tugging is bound to jerk the corset out of shape, and 
actually ruin its fit. 

The result! The altered position of the corset brings 
pressure where it should not be and the health feels the effect. 
The distorted shape—the loosening of the boning and the loss 
of original curves and lines—are at once apparent in the“‘set”’ 
and ‘‘hang”’ of the outer garment, and the corset becomes not 
only unhealthful and ungainly, but 
uncomfortable. 

The Foster embodies the one proper 
principle: that of suspending the weight 
entirely independent of the corset. It The Name is on 
is the most efficient—the most scien- the Buckles. 
tifically correct—of all hose supporters. 

The shape and ‘‘ set ”’ of its front-pad are vital points. These, as 

PAS found in the Foster, are some of the peculiarities which accomplish 

ee y results no other hose supporter will accomplish in producing, 

(/ (( healthfully and hygienically, the slender, girlish effect so much de- 

Foster sired. The Foster ger gently but surely moulds the figure into the most 

Figure graceful lines; but you must insist on the Foster. Do not accept 

any substitute under any circumstances which is said to be ‘‘just like 
the Foster.’’ Look for the name on the buckle. 

The Foster actually tends to preserve the shape of the corset, 
instead of destroying it. It permits of proper poise and natural ease, 
whether sitting, walking or standing. Easily adjusted. 

Made of finest materials—elastic webbing won’t give out. 
50c and upward—at stores everywhliere. 
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Hose Supporter Guaranteed 


An entirely new feature is embodied in the 
‘‘American Model.’? While including all the 
good points of the Foster it is so designed 
as to gently restrain undue prominence of 
the hips, accentuating the hipless effect. 
Sold every where. 

















ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO., 514-516 Broadway, New York 

















he “HARLEY” Plan 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


Furnishes Your Home Without Cost 


The best way to save is to make the money you must spend go as far as pos- 
sible. That is what the “Harley Plan” does for you— it makes every dollar 
go just twice as far as before, by giving you a full $2 value for $1 in money. 


Harley Products Harley Premiums 


consist of Teas, Coffees, I EA HARLEY almost a thousand in 


Cereals, Spices, Extracts, 1 COMPANY number, offer something 
Baking Powder, Laundry ‘ : to suit every taste and 
and Toilet Soaps Per- every need, They include 
fumes — in short, a great ; mratiure, Jewelry, / 

: : ‘ : verware, Curtains, Blan- 
variety of just the things 


kets, Hardware, Tools, 
you buy every day, or Clocks, Watches, Toys, 
every week, from your €tc., Stc, 
grocer or druggist. These articles are the 
best that money can buy 
or mechanical skill pro- 
duce. There is nothing 
cheap about them except 
that you get them free 
with our goods. Just 
how we can do this is 


You buy $10 worth 
of such goods every 
three or four weeks, 
paying the retail price 
and getting nothing but 
the goods. Buy $10 worth 





1 : : : explained below. Read 
of us Ce tere oe, This large, beau- and be convinced that 
mium which alone would tifully illustrated | our plan is a money saver 
110 aescr = 
cost you about $10. loner hat tne ot for you. 
Products and Premiums. Write for it today. | 















with an order for $10 worth of Harley oducts 
are sho wn herewith. Just think! $10 worth of 


the things you are all the time using 
; a choice $10 premium—$20 value i 
H for only $10. Phat is our plan—y 
t sible only because we manutacture o1 
? import direct in huge quantities our 
; products and sell them to you direct 
f No jobber wholesaler’s or retailet 
profits, no traveling men’s expe! 


figure in the prices we charge 


6 
6&0 





lo prove that, we offer to send “ 
where no premium is wanted, $20 worth « Fitted 
Products for $1( We have built up a reputatior for Oil, 
our goods riy 16 n yeal 
hae - a am ; Gas or 
proves that our goods are | Vholeso : 
and in every way satisfactory Electric 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL sainenies 
We will send $10.00 worth of goods a 0 
pre im any responsible pers and x 
ol s' free If not s r 
tur 1 at Pins c 30 days 


Rocher given with $10 Write TOD AY for Catalog lor Lamp given with $10 


worth of Harley Products rthof Harley Products 


THE E. C. HARLEY CO., 1005 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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SHOE. 
TREES 


(VENTILATED) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 





Into that part of Boston’s West End where tall 
tenements tower above the remnants of old-time 
Boston homes there came not long ago a young 
Russian, out of Vilna, bringing his wife with him 
to make a home. He was big and tall and blond, 
lookiig more like a German than a Russian. 
For five years he had served as a cavalryman, 
and he looked it from top to toe. For three years 
after coming to Boston he worked as a tailor. 
Business was good, he was beginning to lay up a 


















































| little money, and the future seemed bright. 
A delicate child was born, his wife sickened, 
work was uncertain and hard to find, and in 
despair he turned to the sweatshops. He took : 
his place on a crowded bench in a small room, : 
where the voice of the boss urging his workmen 
to greater efforts sounded far into the night. He i 
e began to grow thin and pale, and was racked i 
Will Keep by a cough. Feeling his strength daily flagging 
ad he whipped himself to his task, but at last the | 
Your Shoes Looking end came: a copious hemorrhage, a complete | 
collapse, and he could work no longer. Ms hen | 
~ his condition became unendurable he made his | 
New Until Worn Out way with the dependent poor to the hospital, and 

£ : : | there, appealing for aid, he found a hand out- 

Experienced users of shoe trees | stretched to meet his, a hand that never let go | 
say this is the best shoe tree ever of him until it had led him back to health and | wh 
invented. It ventilates every part of strength. ; $300 | st 
the shoe, allowing it to dry out os — this poe con type ene ee 

a @ . agtenda siueay able to work a new problem was presented. 1a 
+ senna Daag ‘a rye hae ng was he todo? To plunge him once more into the $330 URING 1908 | 

Caed Gegree, alter it 1S in the Shoe, fetid atmosphere of a sweatshop was simply an 4 
by simply turning the handle. invitation to the disease to return. He was of the every ar ti cl e of Virocs 

If you are a regular user of shoe opinion that if he could be provided with a $ 420 . a 
ems, these very desirable patented — | Modest shop, « machine, and s small stock of manufacture received 
features cannot fail to appeal to you goods he could build up a business of his own. ; : en 

- aes PI pesos lhis was provided by the generosity and good-_ | the severest scrutiny 
and no other shoe trees have them. ness of one of our voluntary visifors, who, by | ‘ < ‘ = 
If you have never tried them, order giving part of the money herself and by begging | before it was bought. Everyone was looking for the best value 
them of your shoe dealer at once — the rest from her friends, provided him with a TI f b f i 3 | 
you will never regret it. Health, nice little shop on a convenient street. Our for the money. he care ul uyers rounc it in the 
comfort and appearance are all con- patient was as good as his word. He made his 
served by Miller Shoe Trees. Ask shop pay, he has supported his family in comfort, | & 

‘our shoe dealer for a pair of Miller and he has kept his health. I looked in on him | 
y pach 4 . . pi the other day and found him big and burly; he rican 
(Bete Type) Ventilated Shoe Trees. was working away and singing at his work. 

Leading shoe dealers everywhere sell them. - . a =» tation ‘ aitire ¢ , & > |] : j - 
al teemsety Iageatet took ps Shoes onl A Question Which Contents Us | Sithough the pupil ae & whole dia get buy as anny shoes a5 they do ta an ordinary year 
landsomely illustrated book on- eS AK . < > = > aS < > as < : “> as « < ar, 

\ tag a wale. ation regarding HE question raised by the case I have desc ribed . | Style, fit and wear, the three qualities that have given the American Lady Shoe the reputation of being ne 
8 is one of the most important with which we are a he tte r shoe for the money, are combined in the shoe shown here, No. 6075. Itisa patent leather ye 
Note the Miller Trade-Mark confronted today. We may do ever so much for blucher with dull calf top, military heel and round swing on outs side sole. Made on the Corinth 
i le Berit ined every pal of our patients while they are under our care, but if, | last it is quite a mannish style; sturdy enough for street wear — dressy enough for any occasion. a 
genuine Miller Shoe Trees. By i when we dis¢ harge them, we abandon them to | Send for free copy of our beautiful new style book of footwear fashions, ps 
you can distinguish the genuine poverty and misery or to a life which almost cer- just off the press—handsomer than ever. ry 
from inferior imitations. tainly exposes them to disease and death, we have | st L B U. A. In 
0 A Mill T : M hi ry done them little good, and I do not know that Hamilton, Brown Shoe oe t. ouis, vir a 
A. Miller ireeing Machine Uo. they have much reason to thank us for not letting | ( 
130 Cherry St., Brockton, Mass. them die when they could. | 
Last winter an old, one-legged soldier, driven 
to despair by hopeless poverty, tried to take 





his life by jumping from the Massachusett 
Avenue bridge into the Charles River. Society 
would not tolerate that, and it promptly launched 
a boat and tried to pull him out. The 
fought off his would-be rescuers, 








man 
crying out: 
‘You don’t understand; I do not wish to live, 


I wish to die.”’ 

**But you can ’t die,” they replied; ‘‘we won’t 
let you,”’ and they didn’ e; | 

When the poor fellow’s teeth had stopped chat- 
tering so that he could speak he said to the hos- 
pital attendants: ‘‘ You have insisted on saving 
my life. Now take care of me.” 

That was a proposition they were not prepared 
to admit, and but for the fact that the one- 
legged soldier had fallen into the hands of Mrs. 
Deland he would have had to take the trouble of 
another icy swim in the Charles River to find his 
rest. 

What I mean to say is this: all persons who 
are engaged in the great work of saving and 
uplifting man soon find themselves face to face 
with stern, unyielding social conditions which 











Shirt 


and Women 


The “Royal” Chair 


“The Push Button Kind” 


is the modern Morris chair, most graceful in 
design, made of best materials by superior 
workm: inship, and especially pleasing because 
of the exclusive, patented “ Royal” push button. 


“Fish the Button-and Rest” 


By simply pushing 
the little button, just 
under the right arm 
of the chair, you can 
move the back either 





No Buttons. 
Patent N 


No Trouble. 


§28 988 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 



















/ Made Also in All Sizes 


e 
for Misses and Women 
The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt 
stamped on every garment. 


$10 to $50 a mere preacher, are constantly obliged to extend 
| the old limits of their professions and to enter 
| the field of social endeavor. The clergyman who 
has done most to face this issue is William S. 
Rainsford, who has revolutionized the Church’s 
conception of her mission; and the ag yen 
who has done most is Doctor Richard C. Cabot, 
whose work at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital is destined to modify the out-patient 
department of every great hospital in the world. 








g i be al 1 bef li many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 

5 > Gr Ah sae Maer it hed f vin eo ee no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
( ri ye looked Ior. t is most interesting to observe tai " ° Saat $ TT ws (Gh ta ac acd 

¢ and restful positions. tt ag es peta Ss ‘ss doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gla 

8 the changes that recognition of this truth is pro- Bee : ¢ is ’ Pe : 

b No Rod to Fall Down ducing in the two professions which are most dened | the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 

rs affected by it. The physician, if he truly cares \ accessible to all the world. 

Z, 85 Styles for his patients and is not a mere moneymaker, } 

8 Prices From and the clergyman, if he is a man of God and not 

2 

° 

° 

R 





The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry- 
goods stores, Circulars, with 


Costs No More 
Than the Old- 
Fashioned Kind Footrest Slides Back 
“Royal” Chairs are sold by dealers nearly every- 
where. Write today for fully illustrated booklet. 
We will tell you where you can see a “ Royal” 
demonstrated. Made with or without footrest. 


Royal Chair Co. , 127 Chicago Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


has the name ‘‘ Rubens’ 


Employment Bureau for the Handicapped 





price list, free. 
N OUR own work we are constantly confronted 
with the problem of what to do with our patients 


swith the ‘of what to i | Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 

after we have cured them. As I look at this ques- | 

te a ee | LINDNER’S LITTLELACE: A bactieg eee: from Everlastingly Sewing onButtons 
| 




















Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons should be on 









‘ ics > rhi — > ‘nr ara: . yn can ne\ rg tne wetlgin ig Ther | 
Handic apped through which persons who are able ail uous Genelia cae Reena APE Corn ont ial re. s/ waists prov th Lindner’s | 
to doa certain amount of work may find opportu- in the laundry. Perfectly flat and easy to iron STYLE inas Littie Lace » vill posi ne i 
nity to work according to their strength. One of over, Na sianks to ‘xustor J0gsen, 20 8c Wine Jp gates | 








hole edges to cut the threads, nothing to break to 50) to meet o 
the largest groups of such persons would be men ortear. Sewed directly thru the middle, they are SIZE 16 | ing to size, t pure | 
as firm as a part of the garment itself, an orna- white (only) I } 
: : ef lac e mercer 
but in whom the disease has been arrested and EGAN AN 8 Re CHIE oe | 


Lindner’ sLittleLace Buttons are hand made, 
in the dainty design shown here, wrought in 
perfectly pure white threads of cotton, mer- 
cerized or Silk eee zed and silk also come 
j in wide range of colors including latest season 


Pee Lindner’ 8 Little ace e 
who are no longer dangerous to their fellow-men. ’ > ¥ 


But such a Bureau ought to endeavor to provide 
for many other classes: for the deaf, for those 
whose sight is defective, for the one-armed, for shades. In colors they form an exactly match- 


persons who are able to work part of the time, but | | @%_ ‘rimming for wool and silk garments. 
not All thedime Dressmnakers are delighted with them. 


ri 
| 


and women who have suffered from tuberculosis, 
} 
| 
| 











Beautiful and distinct in design, strong in 





oe Such a society exists and has done splendid make, faultless in finish, these buttons are a 
| S i i J F i 2 tasteful trimming and t viceable fasten- ; | l 
i & ’ ervice in New York City, and I hope during Dera ‘Gaeeeiae cane coven: ues pec indestructible la 
oys ouses the ‘soo year to help start one in Boston. To babies’ wardrobe, children’s dresses (will not pa gh wits od or 
| ! ; . render it effective or even possible the sympathy scratch furniture), lace yokes, girdles, guimpes, Der ee iy: in a 
i are different from ail other ' | wash skirt The even thi ‘L , the merchant ir in r od 
ffere a r blouses of employers of labor must be aroused, and they cat Tne even thins of SSeS 
, oT cee aie 1 ‘ hy -y Little Lace makes necessary only a narrow 
| They are so good—so well made and must be educated to the point where they per- | button hole which the rounded edge of the LAER BUTTON CO. 


° e Cc oc 
so economical—that it no longer pays ceive that giving labor to a man who wishes to 186 Dearborn Street Chicag 


il to gotoall the troub le and expense of making i work is 








a thousand times more charitable than 











‘hey are very full in sle« ve 
and body, uniform in size and attraciive in 
styles. The meray rsesanewhy cores mn the ‘TS 
should insist on the K & E. label are told in 


ng 
blouses at home. 


our Style Book, sent free to any one giving 


us her dealer's name. Write today. 


50° to *3.00 


| 
110 E.St.Clair |j) 
KoE meéuse Mes Beokers Cleveland i 
——EEEE =< =, 





a gift of money. 

(he country now is pretty well awake to the 
importance of stamping out tuberculosis. The 
next question is: What shall we.do with our con- 
sumptives after we have cured them? Andif we 
say, Do nothing, it might be kinder to let them 
die, for then they would be at rest. 


NOTE — Owing to vr pressure of ines Sieenaaieal s 
regular work it will be impossible for him to answer any 
letters. 





A Wheel Chair is 
often an invalid’s 


of WHEEL CHAIRS #i2'<°3 


\ 2 We offer over 75 styles of these e: aSy, self- propell- 
ing and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 
improvements. Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
rr THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
403 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 















to sell our ne 
LADY AGENTS Wanted $52) 71." 
‘““WEAR-WELL-WEAVE"’ Ladies’ Suit and Dress Pattern 

“* 1 made $3 to $11 per day selling your ‘ Wear-Well-Weave’ p 
terns.’’—From sworn statement of A. L. McKinney. 

A complete line of Agent’s ‘‘ Wear-Well-Weave’’ samples, cor 
fidential prices, terms and instructions, sent prepaid, on receipt 0! 
37c., P. O. Money Order. We guarantee to refund price of samp 
to agents who order five patterns. Inexperienced agents sell easi 
ten to twenty-five patterns each week. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. ‘‘ Swell’’ line. 
values. Handsome commissions. Write today. 

““‘WEAR-WELL-WEAVE”’ SUPPLY CO., mag Indiana 

Reference, Bank of Redkey, Re dke 


Splendid 
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e not like any other colored varnishes. 
their name implies, Sole-Proof Coatings 
- made for floors—to be walked on and to 


ithstand wear 


all sorts of 





depends upon 


| FREE SAMPLE - 


card and booklet and if you enclose 10c in 


| stamps to cover 
| send free sample 


also lend themselves admirably to the refin- 
i-hing of furniture and interior woodwork. 
Sole-Proof Graining Outfits enable even 
» novice to produce natural wood effects 


worn oil cloth and linoleum. 


Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 
reputi ible retailers whose business existence 


PATTON PAINT CO. 3 
331 Lake Street 





; yet, Sole-Proof Coatings 


surfaces. Try Sole-Proof 
It’s fine. 


the quality of their wares. 
-Write for beautiful color 


packing and postage, we will 
can — enough to finish a chair. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








[Ditrrecxccnt! 















id nates én 


— 


To arbor retreat 
etc., it adds charm 


convention, “Old 


resorts have adop 


yple like it for its 








"y ene 


For ey or -Porch 


no furniture is so much the vogue 
yet so comfortable 


so enduring — 
as “Old Hickory.” 

s, cosy corners, verandas, lawns, 
and rest. In homes far and wide 


wherever good taste seeks comfort rather than 


Hickory” has its abode. From 


“Claremont - on - the - Hudson” to “Old Faithful 
Inn” of Yellowstone Park the highest type of 


ted 


Old Hickory Furniture 


simple touch of nat -its comforta- 





reath of the woods No paint mars t aie utiful, smooth 

n tl and rungs of *‘ Old Ili kory ’* The seats of 
r oven by hand from tough, leathery strips of hick 
H r f the hicko Is, i 
‘ Le iring as i 





“Old Hickory ”’—That’s our trademark, burnt into 
every article we make 

Write for our Free Style Book, showing 150 pictures and 
telling all about ‘‘ Old Hickory.’’ 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Box G 3, Martinsville, Ind. 








APPROVAL OFFER. Get a 50-cent bottle of Liquid Veneer from 


any dealer 


away all Dirt, “Grime” and ‘ Cloudiness 


and Furniture—if it does not remove scratches, mars, 


specks, and also remove ‘‘Grime”’ 


you have ever received for 50 cents 


for what you have used in the trial. 


Sold all Over Town in 25c and 50c Bottles 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


San Francisco; London, Eng.; Cologne, Germany; Bridgeburg, Can. 


LQ VENEER 


ON APPROVAL 








, dust your Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it according 
to the simple directions, going over at least one entire room, and if the 
results do not surprise and delight you — it it does not instantly carry 


from surfaces you thought perfectly 
clean—if it does not make the whole interior of that room shine like 
brand new, with almost no effort—if in fact you are not delighted with 
Liquid Veneer and do not believe that it is positively the bigeest value 
then take the bottle right back to 
the dealer who is authorized to refund your money making no charge 


| || igre 








from your Piano, Woodwork 
stains and _ fly 
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BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 
is 

the 
only 
hose 
shaped 















without 
a 
seam 


Above we show the BURSON and the “* others’? — 
turned inside out—note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Co//on, 
Lisle and Alercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also, 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 
If your dealer hast, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 
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) Shoe Polish 









For Kid Leather 


What the Leather Manufacturers say : 


i 











“It is our opinion that this is the first SSi 
been put on the market which is absolut ly suited t 
t leather We recommend the use of Aa Al ¢ 
1g tor s made of Foncé Golden Brown Kid, 
i l F. BLUMENTHAL & Co., New Y 
d are € ially pleased with your new Aa Al dress 
x gas it does the ricl i 1 color of the “lh 
: mparti g 0 it a 1 We are glad Pi 
1 1 Aa Al fo th black and colored glazed 











VAY’ 4 
BROWN. 
does not | 
full-sized 


S. M. 


rge m nufactt irers pi gee he { kid 


DUNG AN, Hoop & Co., Bost ol 


ren from most of the 


s made in BLACK and 
If your shoe man 
lave it send 25c. for 
package by mail. 


BIXBY & CO. 


NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 











47 Wabash Ave., 
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The special Van Houten process extra 








Chicago 














Instant 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is completely and instantly soluble—ready to serve 
by simply adding boiling water —only see that it 18 absolutely boiling. 
s the full strength : wid the full nutritive value of the bean 
This eliminates the necessity of boiling the Cocoa itself. 
this means the economy of using only % as much Van Houten's to the cup as of other 
If ir dealer does not kee be u Me ter Co 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


(Best and Goes Farthest) 


C. J. Van Houten & Zoon 





Ready 








inan 


There is neither sediment nor waste 


Cocoa 


Cocoa fur you to tr 
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N ssvaneneson 





108 Reade 8t., 
New York 
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Don’t work yourself to death 
cleaning and polishing fur- 
niture in the old-fashioned 
way, with soap and water or 
varnish. 


3-in-One Oil removes spots, 
scratches and scars from 
Piano cases, fine furniture 
and all varnished surfaces 
easier, quicker and_ better 
than any furniture polish. It 
brings back the original lus- 
tre, = s quickly and givesa 
bright, lasting finish. 


pores sey 
FIVP_-Iperzy, 


Write for generous sample 
bottle and “‘the-new-way” 


FRE 
topolish furniture, both free. 


e ° 41 Broad 
3-in-One Oil Co., new york 





Eithar Buggies 


vest made be grade and ea 
on ei a for the 


F or Thirty-Six Years 


| s bugeies 












8S) Both Saat 


TYDEN 








Both Mailed Free )}, 





Let Me Send You 2 ‘Hoek late 


One shows 50 of the very latest 
designs in pedestal dining tables 
© at moderate prices (with sugges- 
tions for dining-room interiors) ; the other te lling how to avoid mistakes 


in buying a dining table, how to add years of life to its beauty by insur- 























u 


up to 


inthe 


One i three. It’s 


needed, No crewing. A slight 


push of y« thumb is all the 
tees dionkicnas ds. Sm: palit ize 
but wonderfully stror g—hold 


the Handihook’s security lies 


p! No hammering 





10 pounds. 





secret of 


scientific angleof the pin, 


HANDIHOOK 





1 can find 


tures, 
ey oats, 


»0ks, u 






iH 


fir 


Send 10c | 


A GOER 


idihook around your home 
tory, for hanging up things 


ornamental in design and 
Brass, 25¢.doz. Gun metal 
nd antique copper, 30c. a : 


srris Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


ADE MARK 


hundreds of uses forthe 
office 





c alendars, whisks, 
aists, skirts, refer- 
stensils, etc., et 


and dealer's name 
for sample set. 


TZ & CO. 











LOCK) 


UH Ki ing it against ruin caused by the i edestal spreading apart, and how to get 


all of which you should know before buying a table. 


nn) 
THT 


no other r lock that w ill prevent the pedes tal s 


HASTINGS TABLES 









The only 
guaranteed 
Pedestal 
Table 





everywhere. 


the slide, it protects you. 


— 1 Tyde “ni pate nt tab le lock free with your dining table ; and why ther re 1 


| 


preading ¢ ind the top sagging 
have made ad ep su ly of table locks and 
pedestal tables (interestingly told in booklet form) and know that 


Fitted with a Tyden Lock 


E. Tyden 








a 


values you can buy ; in fact they are the only ones that are entaes never to pread apart at the 
bottom of the pedestal, and the only ones with T'yden 
locks. Made in oak and mahogany, from $20 to 
$100. One of our most popular tables extends to 72 
inches and locks without opening the pedestal. Over 
100,000 Hastings Tables now in use. 
Open the table — look for our mark on the top of 


E. Tyden, Mgr., HASTINGS TABLE Co. 
Dept. T, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


positively the best pedestal table 











Sold by furniture dealers 


Send for these two booklets today 









we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 


he consumer exclusively. We ship 
for examination and approval, guarantecing 
safe delivery, and also to save you mone) 
If you are not satistied as to tvic, qua 


you are ne thing ou 


May We Send You Our ssa Catalogue ? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 








AGENTS WANTED | ni ent 


om] eli We 01 Dre er 
QMurspriv re ‘ ve 

ibi an € a na r ar 
Wewat itagen ry tow the I 
oO Or vat ke wi ‘ ( 
responsible ] 


I 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS COMPANY 





Dept. 41, 256 Church Street, New York. 





Her Ideal Dust Pan,’ | 


“ The Pan That is Saving a Million Backs” i 

The only one which prevents stooping over, permits / 

free use of both arms, and is so constructed that 

pressure of foot forces edge of pan to floor and , j 
prevents dust being swept unter the pen / | 
Made entire f ste ts | 
Bie DESDE in U.S Mo } | 
) Agute mathe bony 
HER IDEAL DUST PAN CO. | 
1013 Ashland Block, 







z oer 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The NAM 


That Rests 





Ostermoor 
is the world’s 
standard for com- 
fort, economy and 
real cleanliness. 

There are other mattresses 
that copy it. But their claims for 
consideration are merely compara- 
tive. They are represented as ‘‘just 
as good as the Ostermoor’’; ‘‘prac- 











tically the same thing,’’ etc. 


Candid admission that the 
Ostermoor is best. 


The superiority of the 


Ostermoor 
mattress 


1 5, 
makes the Ostermoor 


Mattress light, elastic, springy, non-mat- 
ting, damp-proof and vermin- proof. 


144-page Book and Samples Free 


A postal will bring you our interesting book, 
“The Test of Time,’ and samples of ticking. 
It tells you how to identify the geuuine by the 
trade-mark label —sewn on the end. 

With the book, we will give you the name of 
the nearest Ostermoor dealer. Where we have 
no Oster:moor dealer, we will ship you direct, ex- 
press prepaid, on 30 nights’ 
free trial, the day your check 
is received by us. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Ayency: Alaska Feather 
& Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


is in the way it is made. 
It is bui/t, not stuffed. 
This exclusive patented 



































Let Us Send You 
Our Free Catalogue 


so you can at least be informed on the 
many desirable features of the 


Bush & Lane Pianos 


You surely should know about our 
Crowned Sounding Board which insuresa 
lasting quality of tone, and also see our 
beautiful designs that no one else can 
copy because they are patented. 


The catalogue is well worth reading—both 
pleasing to the eyeand instructive as well. 
Send for it today—it is a gem. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. WY 
AY 





























Dept. B. Holland, Mich. % 
The Martha Washington 


a @ 
Style of 


Firfelt Juliet 


in 10 shades rang~ 
ing from Cardinal 
to Royal Purple. 







Price 
comfort abl 


$9.00 
ee rs. Itis< 


your tired feet into FIRFELT SLIPPERS, 
or to wear them about the house if you are much on your feet 
In your bedroom they are always a comfort. 





If your dealer doesn’t carry these slippers 
send us his name and we will supply you. 


Send for Book of FIRFELT STYLES. 


Worcester Slipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 
J.P. Grosvenor, Prop. 























. to mount the little stream 


THE PAGE GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


a dirty, oozy thread 
that wound in and out between little hummocks 
of grass—but their boat was entirely too clumsy 
and unwieldy. Presently she struck bottom, and 
they found they could go no farther. ‘Tanner 
shouted. ‘The sound echoed and _ reéchced 
across the waters. Far off in the distance ahead 
sounded a faint “Hullo!” He glanced at the 
woman behind him. 

“We must get to them,” she said. 

He stepped out on a hummock of grass, which 
oozed under his weight. From the boat he took 
a ball of putty and some canvas. ‘I’m going 
ahead,”’ he said. “Every time I call, answer. 
So Pll know you’re safe.” 

She pushed the boat back into the lake. He 
looked at her as she stood poling it into deeper 
water. She glanced back over her shoulder and 
smiled. He nodded and started forward. 

The passage was mud and mire all the way— 
interspersed with short distances where he could 
run from hummock to hummock without sink- 
ing in. At intervals he stopped to shout, and 
listened for the two replies—one ahead, one 
behind. Finally he struck firm ground, where 
trees grew out of the mud. He ran along quickly 
there, and then stopped to shout a mighty 
‘*Hullo!” The reply ahead was near at hand, and 
he would have pushed on with renewed energy, 
but there was no sound from the lake behind him. 

He shouted again. They replied ahead. 

He went on a few steps, hesitating, wondering 
at the silence behind, called on by the nearness 
of the cry ahead. He heard the shout again 
through the trees. Glancing through the bushes 
he saw what he had come after. There were 
Jimmy and Miss Page. The canoe lay in the 
water beside them, full to the gunwales. Jimmy 
stood on one tiny hummock of ground, holding 
on to a limb of a submerged, fallen tree; Miss 
Page sat on another, supported by the same 
means. ‘They held on with the resigned expres- 
sion of condemned martyrs. 

He waded across the water to them, silently 
helped them drain the canoe, pressed the putty 
and canvas into Jimmy’s hand, and then, to 
their unbounded astonishment, waded back again 
and disappeared among the trees. For Tanner 
was a man who could devote his attention to only 
one thing at atime. And the one thing, this time, 
was Margaret Montgomery. 


eX 


When he arrived at the edge of the Jake where 
he had left her she was not there. He called and 
called, but received no answer. 

He strained his eyes across the pond and back 
through the swamp behind him, but she was not 
there. Neither was there any sign of the boat or 
the oars or any part of the outfit they had carried. 
Filled with foreboding he waded out into the 
water to get a better view of the banks—and 
when he saw her he was frightened. 

She was sitting on the trunk of a dead tree that 
had fallen into the lake—within fifty yards of 
him, so that she could not have helped hearing 
his repeated shouting. 

The first thought that entered his mind was 
that it was play—that she had instituted a little 
impromptu game of hide-and-seek. But he 
noticed that she still retained the same stiff, 
forced position, apparently not moving a muscle. 
And then he became aware of a long, dark thing 
on the tree beside her—and awoke to the realiza- 
tion that the situation was serious. 

It was a moccasin. He discovered that when 
he came nearer, walking carefully as he could 
along the shore. But when he attempted to 
swing himself up on the tree a branch broke 
under him with a resounding thwack. Instantly 
the snake coiled up its fat, flat body and thrust 
out its gaping head from the midst of it. The 
woman started involuntarily. ‘Tanner walked 
out on the trunk. The moccasin still made no 
attempt to spring. The man stood balanced on 
the tree, raised his stick as if for a golf stroke, and 
swung. ‘Thesnake sprang; he hit it on the head, 
knocking its writhing body into the lake, and, 
losing his own balance, fell in after it. Mrs. 
Montgomery uttered a cry of alarm. The 
insulted snake shot at him as he stood waist-deep 
in the water. ‘There was no excitement after 
that. He hit it with his stick—once, twice, three 
times—and carrying its stunned form ashore 
ended its unhappy life with one well-directed 
blow. Its beautiful, greenish-gray skin, which 
Mrs. Montgomery afterward refused to wear as 
a belt, still hangs in Tanner’s study, where he can 
be induced to tell you the story about it with 
much local color and lurid effect. 


ot 


Mrs. Montgomery was numb and exhausted 
from sitting still so long (or Tanner afterward 
said she was) and had to be carried ashore. After 
he had left her to cross the swamp she had 
beached the boat and taken up her position on 
the fallen tree, which was dry and commanded 
a view of the lake. The moccasin had crawled 
out and lain on the tree between her and the 
shore, so close that she was afraid to move or 
shout lest it should draw its attention to her. 
So she had sat there motionless, not daring to 
reply to any calls—until the engineer came back. 

She held out her hand, looking at him curi- 
ously. ‘‘I appreciate it,” she said. ‘‘ You did a 
great deal more than I care to tell you about in 
one breath.” She held his hand for an instant 
firmly in her own. 

That was all. But she seemed to have put him 
in a new place and looked up to him with a naive 
respect that thrilled him immeasurably. He 
caught her looking at him several times as he 
rowed her out intothelake. Butshe only laughed 
and colored slightly—a thing he had never seen 
her do before. And then he suddenly remem- 
bered Jimmy and Miss Page sitting in “the water 
across the swamp. 

Tanner’s third trip through the mud, his meet- 
ing with the dilettante castaways, their efforts at 
i hole in the canoe with a patch and a pound of 

putty, the paddle back, lighted by the full moon 
and made possible by frequent use of the tin 
dipper—these are things of more interest to Miss 
Page, who saw a warm fire approaching nearer 
and nearer, than to any one else. When that lady 
got back to what they were glad to call ‘‘home” 
she never left the fireplace until midnight. 

It was a beautiful night. It was full moon. 
Tanner had not realized the importance of that 
at first. But when he discovered that some 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 
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Dessert ’s Coming and it’s JELL-O 


How the joy of the little folks brings back the times when we 
used to see our favorite pudding or pie coming on! There was no 
Jell-O then and our dessert was not as good as Jell-O is or as te 
for us as Jell-O would have been. But, so far as we knew, it wa 
the best in the world, and we were happy accordingly. 


JELL-O 


is best for the whole family because it is delicious, pure, 
wholesome and nutritious. 

Compare the easy Jell-O process with any way 
of making gelatine into a dessert. , 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute, and no 
skill or experience is required. Nothing to do but add 
boiling water and let cool. 

Seven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate, Lemon and Orange. 

10c. a package at all grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 

















Write for Our 


Free Bookon KIome Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select a refrigerator— how to know the poor from the good — how to 
keep down ice bills —how some refrigerators cause Typhoid or Typhus fevers — lots of things 


you should know before buying any refrigerator. [phe Monroe Refriger- al 
ee ator will be sent on 60 days Free tria 
It tells all about the ‘Monroe,’ the refrigerator_with inner walls 
d f breakable SOLID P' CELAIN h to any reader of this magazine, all freight prepaid. 
made in one piece from unbrea able OR! an inc You will not be under the slightest obligation to keep it, 
thick and highly vplezed. ed. All corners are rounded, No cracks or crev- | unlecs you want to, after the trial isover. If the Monroe 
icesanywhere. The ‘‘Monroe’’ is as easy to keep clean asa china bowl, | does not sell itself to you there will be nosale. Simply 
select the size and ees you want from the book, and it 
will be sent at once, at our risk of pleasing you. 


bh° Monroe wa 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 
cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. ese germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers — from no traceable cause, 

















The ‘‘Monroe”’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months could 
be greatly reduced if the ay gg Refrigerator was used in every 
home where there are little fol 

The *‘Monroe”” is josaes in the best flats and apartments, 
occupied by people who CARE, —and is found today in a larg= 
ae a! of the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The 
health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe 
Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and paow all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how impor- 
tant it is to select carefully. Please write for the book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 0, Cincinnati, 0. 











Always sold DIRECT 
and at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Never through Dealers. 


Pas Cel eVie VAL 


Direct to You’ 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages and 
towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a Kalamazoo 


» 360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
ion or gives better satisfac tion. You run no risk. You save a 
le a profits. We pay the freigh 
_Send a Postal for Catalogue 
a Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue 
Stoves and Ra inges, aSk for Catalogue 
Kelamaseo Stove Company. Mfrs. > RanaEnARee, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes bak 





ing easy. 













GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BISAMPLE FREE (S THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
Se 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
Wonderfully EASTER SPO ON a 
l - 1 Sterling Silver of Special “yi 
Elastic! 


Easter Design 
Page Fences “give and take” — THE SIZE OF 
but never break. 25 years of ; 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. Noother fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year”’ or Querter-Contennial 
of Page Fence. ‘Jubilee’? book FR 














Gold B 
Sent by! 
pretty box on receipt of 

in coin orstamps. A very « 
Easter Gift. Fine catalogue of num s 
















Warren Mansfield Co., Si/vers7t? 


254 Free Street, Portland, M 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of 
its kindin the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money - -saving 

“= prices, ‘These switches are extra 
‘> short stem, made of splendid qual- 






\ ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 
2 oz.,20 in. Switch. .. eg .95 
2 oz.,22 in. Switch. .. 1.25 
2% oz., 24 in. Switch 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch. . . 2.50 


Our 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 
shoes ~ 4 t Stemless Sw. 
2 in., matural wavy . 4.95 
Fluity Ruffer, Nat’'1Curly . 5.00 
Directoire Braid torrie Fm y- 
ing illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) oa oz. 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, ack 
piece, lst quality curly hair, 
Dressed in 14 puffs 
200 other sizes & grades ‘of 
hes. . 50c. to $25.00 
Duupedeur, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & ae 
5.00 to 50.00 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approval. 

If you find it perfectly satisfactory 

and a bargain, remit the amount. If 

not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and 

gray shades are a little more expensive; 
write for estimate. 

Our New Free Catalog also contains valuable 

directions on ‘*7he Proper Care of the Hair.’’ Write us today. 


—— FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the Wordd. 











buyer of ordinary means. 





BECOME A NURSE: 





“I owe my success to the 
Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N.Y. 
a have all the work can do—receive $25a 
week,’ Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. y. 
“On my last case Ireceived $20 a week.” 

izahe i stevick, 774 N. 23d St., Phila., Pa. 

We tended the e women in their own homes 

to become professional nurses. 

W ehave trained thousands of others, beginners 

ind practical nurses, to earn $10 to $30 a week, 
If YOU wantalarger ties of influence, greater independ- 
ence and worthier remuneration, send TODAY for 52 page 
Blue Book explaining our method; interesting stories of ex- 
perience by our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 











No. 2719—Mission Rocker. 
Framework selected quarter-sawed 


filled with Japanese Silk Floss. 


room or library. 
Comfortable, luxurious, 


No. 9498—Mission Sofa. Framework of 
selected quarter-sawed oak. Upholstered seat 
oak. Seat cushion Karpen guar- cushion, celebrated Karpen guaranteed con- 
anteed construction. Back cushion struction. Appropriate piece for hall, living 





No. 2719—Mission Arm Chair. 
Framework of selected quarter- 
sawed oak. Seat cushion Karpen 
guaranteed construction. Covered 
in Spanish Leather. Substantial, 
restful. 


Karpen Furniture Costs No More 
Than the Commonplace Kind 


Yet the name Karpen is everywhere associ- 
ated with elegance and durability in furniture, 
It is standard. 

For these reasons Karpen Furniture is found 
in thousands of homes described as ‘‘ Beauti- 
fully Furnished.’’ 

But it should be in thousands of other homes 
—the homes of people of discriminating taste 
who have the impression that it is beyond the 


and split leather or poor fabric may make a 
brave appearance—for a little while. Small 
wonder that such furniture is nameless. 

But the great house of Karpen stands behind 
its trade-mark. 

It is absolute assurance to you of honesty clear 
through—of the heirloom quality—the finest 
and best-seasoned woods —the most perfect 
construction—correctness of style and finish. 
The Karpen trade-mark means 





Investigate! Send for our free 


style book, which fully describes | AU,Karpen 


Upholstered 


, ‘ = ridaaite) 
and illustrates the famous | Furniture is Karpen 


Guaranteed 


' . oe . y ve guaranteed 
Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered | £vq7iv‘cee I 


prices. mark— 





Upholstered 


Furniture and gives you all the | this trade- | Furniture 


HICAGO-NEW YORK 





Karpen sterling leather—not split 
leather, but the tough, natural- 
grained outside of the hide. 

It means genuine fabrics and 
harmonious and lasting colors. 
_ It means Karpen steel 








It shows you what the house 
of Karpen has accomplished in reproductions 
of the patterns of the great furniture periods, 
as well as in its own original designs of marked 
grace and beauty. 

Karpen Furniture is the only upholstered 
furniture that is guaranteed and trade-marked 
—the only upholstered furniture that bears the 
maker’s name. Why is this? 

In no other line of furniture is deception so 
easily covered up. Excelsior may take the place 
of hair filling, inferior springs may be used, 


springs, specified by the United 
States Government. 

If the piece, or suite, is a reproduction, it 
means absolute fidelity to the patterns of the 
most famous designers of the period — Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Colonial, Chip- 
pendale, Mission, or L’ Art Nouveau. 

If it is an original design, it embodies a new 
and delicate grace in strict conformance with 
recognized artistic standards. 

And remember — Karpen Furniture, correct 
and durable, costs no more than the ordinary. 








Write for the Karpen Free Style Book “LM” 


The Karpen Style Book contains 64 pages—over 500 photographic reproductions of uphol- 
stered furniture suitable for every room in the house—interiors drawn for this book from plans 
and designs of famous decorators—several pages in facsimile colors—various wood finishes and 
upholstery leathers. It contains much valuable information: the history of furniture styles and 
designs, comparison of modern furniture construction methods, exposure of leather frauds, etc., 
which should be in the possession of every furniture buyer in the country. 

Write today to the nearest Karpen address and Style Book will be forwarded to you, together 
with the name of the dealer in your vicinity whom we authorize to quote you a special introduc- 
tory price on Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Ss. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg., New York 

















FOR 





CHURCH FAIRS 


yA Easy Way 
To RAISE MONEY at 


Easter Sales and Bazaars 


without donations or contributions 


We supply complete Booth-Decorations— 
as above illustrated; directions for decora- 
ting and a working-plan for building the 
Booth-frame (we do not furnish the lum- 
ber); also $6.50 worth of Products (our 
selection), FREE, in connection with an 
order for Larkin Products. 

For $10.00’ (when cash accompanies order), 
you receive $23.00 worth of Products of your 
own selection. Adding the $6.50 worth of 
free Products, makes the total retail value 
$29. 50—consequently your profit is $19.50, 
which may be further increased by taking 
orders at the Booth for future delivery. 

Thousands of Churches and Societies 
have availed themselves of our liberal Booth- 
Offer—always with success. 

Mail Coupon for booklet No. 4114, which 
gives complete information. 


Litkin Co. 
Church-Aid Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 


giving complete information about your Booth-Offer. 
Name 

St.or R.F.D. No. 

PO: 

State 








e== FILL IN—CUT HERE— MAIL TO-DAY == 
Latkitt Ca. Please send me booklet No. 41%, 


Booth 


























RATS 


were killed to 


clean up San 
Francisco. Two 
rats let alone 1 
year produce 800. 





dry, clean, 


gist ; 
hasn't it, 
25 for one 
for three 1 
livered prefaid. 

a ee 
42N. I St. 











pa——= ‘A sweep of the hand sets it spinning”? ———=q 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball- bearing Top’ 


younge hild 
me, spin it for ~ Wisc is 


It So spin tor Pp 
minutes. Each top 













no winding. Beautiful packed in Box with 6 
ly Nickeled. Nothing colored disks. A 
to wear out. Rubber touch of the finger 


vents injury while top is nt 
makes beautiful 
color com- 


binations. 


your or Send us 
Dealer 25c. 
CUSHMAN & 238 West 23d St., 


DENISON MFG. CO. New York City 


Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 








——— 





LUSTR; ITE enamiv 


HE DAING'Y LITTLE CAKE, 

vid and la g polish for e 
tails, € 4 with orwi Nee . 
fer. Guaranteed haru 













25c per box, 
Free on Request 
Three sa re 


mples of ourman 





supplies y all dealer 
Floridine lala Co. 
41 Franklin St. New York 
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Used by 90% of the Professi 








Paint Talks No. 2—Interior Painting 


You have seen painted walls, ceilings and woodwork peel and 
scale. That’s a sign that something is wrong, 


| Painting Outfit Fre ree 


either with paint or 


| 
| 
painter, orboth. Good White Lead and Linseed Oil, properly applied, We have prepared a | 
willneither scale norpeel. Any paint will pee/ if applied over a damp little pack age of 


surface. And paint loaded up with hard, unyielding substances (put 
in to save the expense of pure White Lead) will check, or crack and 
scale, no matter how carefully they are applied. 


thing bearing on the 

subject of painting 
| which we callHouse 
owners’ Painti 
Outfit S. It includes: 


There is much wider latitude in the mixing of paint for interior ee le . 
work than for outside work. Turpentine may be used freely instead of emes, (stat 
linseed oil, giving the beautiful dull or ‘ Rat”? effects. whether y 
This treatment would be ruinous out in the weather. P | 








‘ c bol op a : fn be es wi I 1 es for 
\ Dutch deo i—the 
\ purity o wa of ey 
| the Dutcl cats eof thekeg. At - eaek daxkeae. fo 
P Read about our “ House- owners’ Painting Outht > B a atic mae 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY I we: se req ae ais 
< fiice wt ¢ackh of t/ eg pets cape Ry pe 
Cleveland St. Louis llouse-owners’ Painting 


New York rer Bu ffak Cincinnat 


Philadelphia(John T. Lewis & Bros, C 















Send 10c for Trial Package 


One of the ele- 
ments used for 15 
years by Wal- 
deyer & Betts 
in their Swe- 


dish Scalp 


a 


W & BY 
Swedish i Powder 


that cleanses the hair without washing 


Beware of the Emiteter. The powder will not destroy dar 
druff ne wr promot e growth of hair idan ne is a Sar 


ant absc pbant Herm grease id ex 








shing, and le 

, Bemple Bize, 10¢ hater Bize, 50e ‘by mail, _ and 
1.00. For sale by department ; ] 
dressers yon lealer won't supply ona shisr 
with 10c and receive a liberal sample and our klet ** How 
to Have Handsome Hair 





WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














Pears’ 


Sold everywhere 


Pears’ 


cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening 
the skin. 
pure soap of 
gentle character. 











Chapped Hands, ( mating, 


an ull af of 





less sul re 
f 4 Fuga l ‘ ha 
ine. Sold every where, or maile receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (t ye ornginal). Ss sm ple > free 
*s (Borat 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














LeadandOilCompany) L _ = ; 
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Eggs for 
Hatching 
Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “ Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,”’ 10c.; 
Poultry Pape r, Lyear, 10c. Catalog Free. 
ROYAL POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 230 Des Moines, Iowa 


Better Bred Birds —— 
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MAULE’S 
POPULAR PANSIES 


Six Packets, Worth Separately 50 Cents, 
ONLY 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


These pansies are selected on account of their 


novelty, their merit, their size, their beauty. It will 
be found that they embrace a charming range and 
contrast of colors. Flowers 2 to 3% inches across, 


William der Grosse 


Snow Queen 


eacoc Golden Yellow 
Giant Parisian Striped Fashion 
For 25 cents Twill send one packet of each of 
the above 6 most desirable panstes, with my new 


Red Seed Book for 1WY, the be 
issued, weighs lV o0ZzS., 5 cent 


st 1 have 

alone tomatl, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 

1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuvee 


costs 














HINK of it bringing the 
Flowery Kingdom right 
at your door! Others are se- 
curing this offer, why not you? 
Mail us ten cents, coin or in 
stamps, and we will mail you free 
a large packet of semi-dwarf an- 
nuals of the most striking color, 
including hardy ornamental, 
variegated grasses; also our 1909 
illustrated cuisine included. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


43 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


























The Qindecherrs 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 


Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation 

Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and 
taste. UnSurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or preserved 
in any form. The greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of 
rich fruit all summer and fall —and all winter in pots —(As a pot 
plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to the 
family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow it. We 
are the sole introducers in all parts of the world and offer thousands 
of dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 

Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 

Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 

Fruits for 1909, FREE, Nearly 150 pages, with « colored plates and 


many startling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
















You can have Ameri 





an Beauty and other 
Roses in your ; oming freely all sum- 
mer and fall; you can have a Rose garden 
that will be t} lk and admiration of your 






town, for less th he cost of one florist’s 
bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. 
Our Free Book Tells You How 
** The Garden of Delight,’’ with pictures of 
many gardens of Roses started with our 
plants and grown by our directions. You can 
do as well; read this book and start right! 
HELLER BROS. 
903 8S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


The GARDEN 
ya > 3 <j oe 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


lumber he had put on the beach out of the reach 
of high tide had been washed away he remem- 
bered that it was the floodtide of the full moon, 
which is unusually high. Instinctively he looked 
at the ‘‘ Kestrel ”—and gave a shout of joy. She 
had floated off; and lay there straining at her 
anchor and bobbing up and down excitedly with 


the waves. 
a NOON the following day the ‘‘ Kestrei’s 
ails ran up and she stood slowly out into the 
waters of the bay. ‘The sun shone brightly on 
the little hut, its windows closed, the bright- 
colored blankets no longer littering the porch— 
and they watched it slowly growing farther and 
farther astern until it was a mere spot among the 
pines. And then when they looked again it was 
not there—only the dark streak of the shore be- 
tween the water and the sky. 

‘There was a light wind blowing from the south 
and they tacked lazily against it all afternoon, 
sailing interminably on one tack and then coming 
about and sailing interminably on the other— 
and never getting anywhere. ‘They doubtless 
would have been sailing still if a little speck they 
sighted on the horizon at about half-past six had 
not developed into a launch, swung suddenly 
around and headed for them. ‘They saw people 
on it through the glasses, and hardly had the 
joyous put-put-put-put of the gasoline engine 
begun to float over the water than they 
nized the monumental form of Mr. Brads} 
the wheel. 

That was a wonderful occasion. The meeting 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold could not have 
been more festive, nor the rescue of Stanley from 
the depths of the Jungle more dramatic, than 
when the gasoline launch drew carefully along- 
side the ‘‘ Kestrel” and the rescue party sprang 
aboard. It was like the third act of a melo- 
drama, only you missed the violins playing 
‘*Hearts and Flowers.” 

They had received the message by the pigeons 
and had fitted out the rescue expedition as soon 
as possible. Only they omitted to mention just 
how leisurely that was—for Mr. Bradshaw had 
expressed Thorne’s opinion as well when he had 
aid, ‘‘We must give Tanner and the Page girl all 
the time we can.” 

‘They lowered the ‘‘ Kestrel’s” sails, lashed the 
‘‘lanch,” as the captain preferred to call it, along- 
side, and towed for home. 

When ten o’clock came and the moon hung 
high in the sky, all was quiet and peaceful on the 
two boats. Mr. Bradshaw and Thorne, by way 
of amusement, had gone to sieep on the cushions 
in the cabin. Mrs. Montgomery, the captain 
and Tanner were discussing auxiliary engines 
back by the wheel of the launch, and a steady 
hum of talk in the bow of the sloop denoted 
Jimmy and Miss Page. Mrs. Montgomery rose, 
yawned openly and walked toward the bow. 

‘“'The green light is out,”’ she said. 

Tanner went forward with a match. And 
when he got there he found that the light was not 
out at all. It just looked that way from the deck. 


X 


” 


recog- 
law at 


” 


‘*How stupid of me!” she murmured. 
ort 
When Mr. Bradshaw woke from his fitful 


slumbers on the cushions in the cabin some 
twenty minutes later he heard a murmur on the 
deck just outside the porthole over his head. 
Now of course you would never accuse him of 
eavesdropping, but when one wakes up in the 
midst of it one can hardly help it. So he listened. 

‘I never really realized it,” said Tanner’s deep 
voice, modulated to a sort of whisper, ‘‘until I 
got off in the swamp and you did not answer. I 
was worried then—lI thought I had lost you.” 

‘*But you haven’t,” whispered the other’s soft 
voice, and then it relapsed into a low confidence 
that was nothing more than a soothing hum to 
Mr. Bradshaw. 

Now, as had been said, the fat gentleman on 
the cushions below would not have listened under 
any circumstances if it had been possible to avoid 
it. As it was not he awoke Thorne, whose head 
was within a foot of his, and adjured him to 
be blamed quiet and listen, too, ‘‘This is our 
doing,” he murmured gleefully. 

Thorne lay still as a mouse. 

‘Do you remember,” Tanner 
we said about propinquity?” 

Bradshaw gave his companion such a nudge 
that the other almost rolled off the seat. 

‘‘T am sure,’”’ whispered the woman’s voice, 
‘*that if I had not seen you there, all by yourself 

and you had not seen me— Don’t,stupid! How 
can I talk?—I am sure it never would have hap- 
pened.” 

The corpulent person below made a trumpet 
of his hands over Thorne’s ear and demanded, 
‘*What did I tell you?” 

‘*When shall we tell the others?” 
presently. 

‘*Now!” shouted Bradshaw, so loudly that the 
man at the wheel jumped in alarm lest something 
had happened to the engine. Jimmy and Miss 
Page saw visions of another watery grave, and 
Mrs. Montgomery and Tanner stood up in alarm 
for an entirely different reason. The cause of all 
the excitement arose from his couch, rolling 
Thorne on the floor in his haste, and dashed up 
the steps as fast as his fat legs would carry him. 

‘Congratulations, Tanner. Felicitations, Miss 
Page. We didit. Thank us!” And he was out 
there wringing Tanner by the hand. 

But when he saw Mrs. Montgomery his face 
dropped. ‘‘Oh, law!” he cried and fell into 
Thorne’s arms. Thorne stepped forward. ‘‘I 
knew it was Mrs. Montgomery all the time,”’ he 
began, smiling. 

‘“*The dickens 
panion. 


asked, ‘‘ what 


asked Tanner 


you did!” shouted his com- 


ox 


Mrs. Montgomery sat down on the deckhouse 
and laughed. But Tanner, who rather resented 
this boisterous spreading of the news, was in- 
clined to frown, till Mrs. Montgomery slipped 
her r arm through his and said: 

‘Dearie, don’t you see what they expected? 
You and I are the only persons who can properly 
appreciate this joke.” 

And Bradshaw and Thorne seemed to feel that 
way about it, too, as they went astern to ease 
their strained feelings. 

“Thorne,” the fat one was heard to say as they 
walked back, ‘*’ve come to see that there are 
times when propinquity doesn’t ‘propink.’” 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 

















contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Articles, 
vritten expressly for the 1909 edition by the lead- 

de horticultural writers of America, including: 
Mrs. H. Rutherfurd ha he author of ‘‘A Woman’s Hardy 
Garden "’, etc.; Prof H. Bailey, E ditor of “| E ncy- 
clopedia of American Horticulture "s Mr. William 
Falconer, former Editor of ‘‘Gz arder ning’’; Mr. George 
W. Oliver, expert plantsman and writer; Mr. W. 
Egan, the eminent amateur; Mr. Eben E. Rexford, 
the well-known writer on House Plants; Mr.T. Greiner, 
author of ‘‘ How to Make the Garden Pay,"’ etc., etc., 
and our own corps of experts. 





The result is clear, concise instructions that will enable ama- 
teurs to grow thei ir favorite flowers and vegetables to perfec- 
tion. It would cost at least $25 for the various horticultural 
books to cove er the information contained in Dreer’s Garden 
Book for 1909. Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone 
plates, and hundreds of photographic illustrations of worthy 


novelties and dependable varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
Mailed to anyone mentioning this publication, on receipt 


of 10 cents, which may be deducted Jrom first order. 


Burbank’s New “‘ Sunset” 
The latest creation of the wizard of 
Luther Burbank, and by far the finest strain of these 
« harming poppies ever sent out. Seed of this can only 
be obtained from us. Special packet, 10 cents. 
* GARDEN BOOK ” free with each order. 


714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Shirley Poppy 












horticulture, 


HENRY A. DREE 























The sure and easy way 
of growing out-door roses 
is all clearly explained in 
our new manual 


“How to Grow Roses” 


This is not a catalogue, 
in which will be found an 


but a manual, 
answer to every important question that 
can be asked by the amateur rose-grower. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

And the right roses for your 
found among ‘the list of ‘101 Best Rose s that thrive 


locality will be 


best and bloom best in America.’”? Among them 
are roses sure to bloom profusely in your garden, 


Special Offer: Send us 10 cents 


will mail thi 
“Flow to Grow Roses,” 
Free of charge at the proper planting time 
Guaranteed to Bloom Rose, selected es 
your locality 
Our catalogue “theMe 
Best Roses in Amer- ; 
ica” is free. Write 
Sora copy today. 





and we 
invaluable 


and in addition send you 
a 25 cent 


pecially for 






Fat f 
Wis tUrove.Pn 


Remember the Star. Box 20C 

















Gloxinia segonia 


$2.25 Obe 
WORTH c 
We send you this grand collection of SE x _ and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and posta that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR S i OCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 


FLOWERS 





2 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 


2pkts Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D’ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy, 1 pkt. Japanese MorningGlory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, GiantPyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulac ap apy con 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
20 Bulbs bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 119, Floral Park, N.Y. 














el 
Palms, Ferns, Decorative 
Plants, etc., in immense va- 
riety, splendidly grown. We 
ship everywhere safely. Ask 
for catalog of 17 departments. 
Established 1883. 
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(Pat’d) 10 Cents. A toy 


| CATNIP BALL ee Ni —they can’t let it 


alone; 
everywhere for 


ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold 
10 Cents, together with 
package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
cial to cats. 
For sale by 5 













and 10 cent stores, 





sporting goods, drug and 12 

bird stores, or mailed by us 

on receipt of 12 cents. ‘ cents 
i post- 

National Cat Supplies Co. © P Dealers paid, 


East Boston, Mass. write for prices. 













BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure bred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest Poul- 
try Farm in the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, **Poultry For Profit,” 
full of ‘pic tures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 10 
cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 





Mated pair Write today 

kissing.— for Squab 
From eggs IS our 

tosquabsin "09 Book, 
4weeks. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 






How to Make Money Breeding Sidhe 





Most eee 


ver Offered in 








-~ Beautiful Flowers 


aed : ' SEND ME 12 CENTS 





and the addresses of two flower-loving 
nds and | will send you five packets of 
easily grown, favorite flower seed. All 
Madam Gunther Nasturtiums, 20 kinds 
Royal Show Pansies, 100 colors; Sweet Peas, 
40 varieties; Asters, all kinds, and 


Burbank’s 22° Poppies 


Rosa 
a fine new strain of the well- 
known Shirley—one of Luther 
3urbank’s most wonderful 


Y, productions, surpassing all 
i ¢ others in size, variety and splendor 








of color variation. Edges beau- 
tifully crimped. Also, FREE, 
my new and dainty 


16th Annual Catalogue 
complete and up-to-date in latest 
and favorite varieties of hardy, 
northern-grown flower seed; and a 
copy of FLORAL CULTURE, 
Address Table 45. 


Miss C. H. Lippincott Pioneer Seedswoman 
602-4 10th St. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. of America. 

















LYMAN’S | 
Quality 
SEEDS 

e will a e 
* For 10c ste haga: ol 
5 Pckts. Tall Mixed colors Nas- 









turtiums 
Or 5 Pckts. Semples Branching a 
sters % > 
An- OF5 Pekts. Large-Flowering / £ 
Haat Sweet Peas . ° BY | 
Seed Cata- OF 5 Pekts. Giant Pansies . | 


” Joone is Free, OF 5 Pekts. Fine Double Pinks 
Send for it today All Five collections for 40c. (Est.50yr | 
e E.M. LYMAN & SON, Inc., Springfield, Mass. | 








Those who plant our seed 
are sure of good crops, because all 
the seed we sell is thoroughly tested and 
warranted to be fresh. pure and reliable. 


Our packages of vegetable seeds are large r this 
year, 


Special cash discounts are offered in our 


New Seed Book FREE 


to any one who writes for a 
copy. Every one interested in 
planting should have acopy. 

J.J.H. Gregory & Son 2 
Marblehead, Mass. 















LIVINGSTON’ S New Giant- Flowering 
Nasturtiums are absolutely unrivaled 


‘ They never disappoint. 
3! We will send 5 large 
é For 10c packets (all different 
f colors). Try Them. 
FREE}; ir sup 

10% gue 
lavishly illu 
ings and colored plate iy 
bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, plants, 
Send for it to-day 

THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 

Famous for Tomatoes. 120 High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Every Home 


should be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf and flowering 
plants. We have 44 green- 
houses full. Also have hun- 
dreds of car lots of UIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, small size Shrubs and 
Trees mailed postpaid. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Immense stock of 
SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Direct deal 
will save you money and insure you the best. Elegant 168-page 
Catalog FREE, 55 years. 44 greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 39, Painesville, O. 











Write sgt catalog ae Plants & Plans for 


bs ~ Beautiful sericea 
Y . %) full of invaluable information, illus- 

De : trations of flowers and beautifu 
lawns. It shows how the modest as 


well as the most extensive grounds 
can easily be made charming and 
attractive. There is nothing more 
pleasing and delightful to cultured 
taste than artistic and properly 
planted grounds. Write us today 
Waener Park Conservatories 
Box 416 Sidney, Ohio 


“cERRY'’s 


There is 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds, 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
people are working to make Ferry 
Seeds suit you. Buy the best — Ferry’s 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS. 
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| Let us show you how to improve the appearance of your ! 
Wrought Iron Fence is cheaper than wood and practical er 
manent. No repairing with St ’s Iro ym Fence. Write tor 
booklet showing hundreds of designs at all prices. 


garden furniture, etc. Agents Wanted—Make mone Aso ir -- ne. 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


1702 Covington St., CINCINNATI, O. 
Largest Makers of Iron Fence in the World. 





Including Maman Cochet, Climbing Meteor, La 
France, Pearl, Papa Gonti er, Bridesmaid, 4! d 
‘ shacaat eque al merit. Postpaid. Alllabeles 


BLOOMING SIZED ed i POSTPAID. ai 


DAHLIAS POSTPAID F R $1, finest Ca 
and fancy varieties, including Kriemhilde, Gr: nd 
Duke and Catherine Duer. Catalogue free. 
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ARIHUR V4 hia BROw N= 


Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town what you 
want to finish, and he will tell you the “Brighten Up Finish” 
that will do it, or write today for 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montre eal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 





OUR FREE BOOKLET P2xes 














It tells the most practical wa 
og Us Send It To You to cook and how you can make 
an enormous saving of fuel, labor and time. It explains 
and proves absolutely how meats, poultry, game, fish, 
bread, cake, pie, pudding, soup, cereals, 
vegetz vbles, etc., are cooked perfectly in the 


Caloric Fireless Cookstove 


and much cheaper than is possible by any other process. Why 
by its use, all the nutritious qualities and delicious flavors of 
the food are preserved and the cheapest and toughest cuts of 
meat are made tender. Why the food is hygienically cooked 
—more healthful —thereby preventing indigestion. No es- 
caping odors, No danger of burning or overcooking. Indif- 
ferent cooks become expert. Do not confuse the Calorie with 
other fireless cookstoves — it is different, far superior in every 
way. It is the only one that 


Roast Beef i 
Roasted in 


Caloric 


Chicken 
Roasted in 


Caloric BAKES AND ROASTS 


as well as stews, steams, boils, etc. It is absolutely sanitary 
—no cloth, felt or le ather to become foul — just metal that can 
{ be scalded clean. Used in thousands of homes, sanitariums, 
. a ae Science departments of leading universities and the 
. .S 


. Army. Made in six sizes and styles. You cannot 


Pie afford to be without a Caloric. We positively guarantee it 
Baked in will give you complete satisfaction —you are to be the only 
Caloric judge. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Ask 


your merchant to show you a Caloric —if he cannot, we will 
tell you who can. Write for the free booklet anyway —tod: ay — 
now. You'll find it interesting. 





160 page handsomely bound cookbook free with 
every Caloric, or mailed for 50 cents which is 
refunded when you buy a Caloric. 


rsreaa THE CALORIC COMPANY 
Caloric 200 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 





HYGIENIC SCIENTIFIC @ ECONOMIC 








what seems 
impossible 






















































rer DoE 
KLEANWELL A SHAPE FOR 


A MINIATURE EVERY MOUTH 


TOOTH BRUSH 
SOLD IN A SEALED BOX 
84 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO 


ci AAS Pa St SP 





































The Brush for Fine 


Home Finishing 


Don’t spoil the beauty of a fine Varnish, 
Enamel, Stain or Paint by applying it with a 
poor brush that spreads unevenly, shows 
brush marks and sheds bristles. 

The only brush designed especially for first 
class home work is the Rubberset Home Brush. 
With this brush you can do smooth, even and 
workmanlike refinishing. 

It is made of selected China bristles, full 

and springy, tapered uniformly to a thin 

edge for smooth spreading. Holds more 

paint—lays it more evenly than any other 

—and, best of all, never can lose a single 

bristle, from its Rubber Bound Setting. 
The bristles of the 


RUBBERSET 


Trade Mark 


Home Brush 


are held in a solid bed of hard vulcanized rubber 
ag from which nothing can loosen them. The 
‘ brush may be cleaned thoroughly, after 
using, with any strong cleaner, 
without harming the setting. 


























IXvery bru shi in a box 
plainly marked 


Will name and 


Look for the name 
on every brush. 
Prices 

1 in., 20 cents 
1% in., 30 cents 
2 in., 40 cents 
2% in., 50 cents 
3 in., 60 cents 
Entire Set, $1.85 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 
5206 MEYROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office, Factory and Laboratory : 
87 FERRY STREET, NEWARK,N.J. 
Branch Offices — Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Mont eal 






































bf every Man and Woman in this country 


FINE, sheer, lisle-like hose made from the best A 
staple yam. We begin at the top—two ply all the 
and wind up at the heel and toe with an extra kink. 
woven at these vital points where ordinary hose give 


GUARANTEE that the dye will not fade or crg 


MEN’S and WOMEN'S lisle-like hose (Black, Ta 
SIX PAIRS, GUARANTEED SIX MONT 


MEN’‘S and WOMEN’S Pure Silk Lisle (for formal occasions), Men’s in Bla PF Navy Blue, Burgundy, 
Green and Purple. WOMEN'S in Black, White, Tan, Ox Blood, Cope: een, Heliotrope, Purple, 
Pink and Sky Blue with interlaced garter splicing, SIX PAIRS, GUARANTEED SIX MONTHS, $3.00. 


To make you better acquainted with "Knotair" and to prove the 
quality of this high grade hose, we make you the following 


Special Introductory Offer. Good Only for 30 Days From This Date 


Dative Phi en 












Clip off the attached coupon, mail it to-day with remittance 
(any convenient way) of 25c, and we will send you prepaid one 
sample pair of men’s or women’s lisle-like hose (pure silk-lisle 
35c) with the privilege that, after you have examined the hose and 
are pleased with them, you can have the balance of five pairs for 
$1.75 (pure silk lisle ‘$2. 65) together with the guarantee that 

» these six pairs will wear you six months without darning. 


GUARANTEE GOES WITH EVERY SIX PAIRS 















You would pay 25c per pair for any ordinary stocking, 
therefore, you take absolutely no risk in purchasing a sample 
pair of "Knotair" for 25c (the mere cost of the yarn and the 
postage, without guarantee) and if, after wearing the hose, you 
decide that you do not care for the additional five pairs, you shall 
have had your money’s worth, and more. On the other 
and, if you are dissatisfied with the hose, they can be retumed and you 
can have your money back, providing, of course, the hose are not worn. 


It doesn’t pay us to break a box of six pairs and sell you one 
cost of the yarn and the postage, but we are willing to 













d size, color and remittance according to the 4S Rd 


esired. Send for booklet "Knotair Kinks"—it g%» : nf a 
u all about "Knotair.” the Guaranteed eo. vy 
“v 


f Quality" IT’S FREE. OS FSS 
Fr ae / /S 
g hest dealers wanted in every city and town. o” & nS A A § 
S co “i 
r Hosiery Company “Ao s by 
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i isk, knowing that if ‘we get a sample pair on your feet, @ | 
9€ so pleased with them. that you will write us to 4? 
the remaining five pairs with the Guarantee. e/e 
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IT KEEPS FLOORS BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN ALL THE TIME 


Just apply a cloth moistened with a little 


Brighener 


—no more work than dusting —it cleans the 
floor and brightens the finish. If you dothis once 
in two or three weeks it keeps your floor like 
new all the time. A quart (for75c) will last the 
average home 6 months. If you have never used 
“*Brightener” try it. We will gladly have a free 


Sample Sent on Request 


_ You will be glad to know of it. ‘‘Brightener’’ 
is the only preparation that will successfully 
clean and polish a waxed floor without remov- 
ing the wax, or a varnished floor without injur- 
ing the finish. As a matter of fact, it makes 
the wax or varnish last nearly twice as long. 

Never use water or oil preparations —they ruin the finish. 
Study how to make your floors beautiful and you will dis- 
cover that the appearance of the floor determines largely 
the aesthetic effect of the room 


Our Book, “Beautiful Floors,” Sent Free 


It is a book for study and reference and contains 
expert advice in plain terms onsuch subjects as 
Woods Fit for Flooring 
Cleaning and Polishing Hardwood Floors 
Finishing New Floors 
SY Old Floors 
Stopping Cracks in Floors 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Kitchen, Pantry & Bathroom Floor 
ance Floors 
Furnitureand InteriorW oodwork 
Removing Varnish, Shellac or Paint 
Please mention your paint dealer's name when you write 
for the free sample of ‘* Brightener" and the Book, If he 
doesn't get “‘Brightener’’ when you want it you may orderit 
from us (after you try the sample)—40cpint ; 75cqt. ; $ 


2,50 gal. 
A.S.BOYLE & CO.,1901 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Manufacturers of ‘* The Wax with a G , 


OLD ENGLISH FLOOR WAX 
World Renowned for its “Quality.” 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


NLY when you see actual samples of 

dull finished SANITAS will you fully 
appreciate its great superiority over 
wall papers for beautifully decorating 
your living room, dining room and every 
other room at moderate cost. 


ND the never-fade, never-crack, never- 
tear, always-new surface of SANITAS, 
dirt-proof, stain-proof, instantly cleaned with 
a damp cloth — cannot be bought in any other 
material at any price. 


Printed in oil colors on strong 
muslin —glazed like tile for 
kitchens and bathrooms. 


Write today to our Special Department of Home 

Decoration. State which rooms you desire to 

decorate and receive free, samples and sketches 

of clever new interior treatments) WRITE 
TODAY. 





MERIT When you buy Table Oil 
Cloth ask for “ Meritas”’ 









guaranteed perfect 
d, every yard 


(OIC) Trademar ke 
(DicciotH on the back. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH Co. 
318 Broadway, New York City 




















As you value your child’s health 
and happiness, do not let it mt | 
and cry when the babe can by 
kept happy asa lark by day and 
oothed at ni rht ina s i 
Glascock Baby Jumper 


(Rocker, High Chair, Bed, Go-Cart Combined) 


Baby loves the yentle, healthful n 














“tion. 
Alsomakers | Endorsed by physicians 
of Glascock’s Inquire of dealers « r send ect to fac- 
Baby Walkers tory. 30 days’ trial. W rite lay for free 
aia Races. catalogue and booklet Century 


Baby’’—very interesting to mothers. 
PAPER DOLLS FREE — something entirely new. 
Delight of every child. Free upon request. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 





























(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


one thing to another, each just making a fugitive 
impression on the mind and not held together 
by a firm act of attention with that which went 
before and with that which is to follow. Instead 
of expressing it in such terms of physiological 
psychology let me state it practically by some 
illustrations. 

If, for instance, a man came to my office and 
complained that he had such a strong feeling of 
reserve, duty and discipline that he would like to 
get rid of all these inhibitions quickly, I should 
give him as a prescription: ‘‘My dear man, go 
into the next saloon and drink a whole bottle of 
whisky and all that discipline and order and 
sense of duty will quickly be abolished.” 

ot 

F, ON the other hand, his wife came to my 

office and should complain that, whatever she 
undertakes, she puts her serious attention into it, 
and makes an energetic effort to do it as well as 
she can, and strives with her whole personality 
toward high ideals which demand her full power 
of mind, then I should say: ‘*‘ My dear woman, 
of course we must abolish such lamentable state, 
and [| shall give you my prescription. Please 
begin at first by always sitting in a rocking-chair, 
which by its monotonous movement has a very 
nice hypnotizing influence. Take care also that 
you have a box of candy always at hand; this 
constant nibbling will aid splendidly in the 
dulling of your attention. If you do not feel too 
elegant for it I can also recommend chewing- 
gum. ‘Then be careful with your reading. You 
must never read a book where one chapter de- 
mands that you hold before your mind what you 
read in the foregoing chapter. The right thing 
for you is to take half a dozen illustrated maga- 
zines at a time and to glance over the pictures; 
you may read somewhat more carefully the 
advertisements, here and there you might peep 
into an article, but take care that there is no 
inner coherence in what you are reading. It is 
hardly necessary to advise you seriously to 
avoid any theatres where the plays have a plot 
in the old-fashioned way. Tarces and musical 
comedies, in which you never know what they are 
talking about, are exactly the things which you 
need, if yousupplement them from time to time by 
a few hours in a continuous vaudeville show. As 
to your social intercourse, you will be reasonable 
enough to abstain from earnest conversations; 
but afternoon teas in which you talk with two 
hundred persons in three-quarters of an hour can 
be quite helpful to you. Of course, you will not 
bother yourself with the education of your chil- 
dren, but you may get good fun out of them, 
especially if you amuse yourself with them in 
ridiculing their teacher. 

fot 

_— I am afraid that there will still be lots of 

empty time which ought to be filled in the 
ervice of our cure; and I recommend to you, 
therefore, something which is still better than the 
‘patent medicines’ in which you believe, namely, 
Bridge. That has already cured the most des- 
perate casc of serious attention. It is well to 
accompany this by going shopping from time to 
time without the aim of buying anything in par- 
ticular, yet finally buying something which you 
do not need and do not care for. If your purse 
allows it, by all means use your motor-car much; 
it is very unsafe to pass through the country in 
the slow pace which allows an attentive contem- 
plation of Nature, but 1 am sure your chauficur 
will take care that every impression will rush 
through your mind without leaving any trace, I 
know some of your friends recommend also 
whirling through Europe, spending every night 
in a different hotel. Indeed that is not bad; but 
you must surely take care that you do not plan 
more than six days for Italy—one and a half is 
certainly enough for Rome. 

‘*If you are of more moderate means do not 
despair! You can have it all without paying for 
any automobiles. “The least expensive and yet 
most effective road is to devote yourself to public 
questions without studying them. Decide the 
prollems of the community over your cup of tea. 
There is always some nice fad on the way of 
abolishing arithmetic from the schools or of 
educating the Hottentots; and it is so delightful 
to talk about it all. Believe me, my dear woman, 
all this will cure you just as safely and just as 
quickly as your husband is cured from his 
trouble by his full bottle of whisky. He will not 
be at home much, but, believe me, you will not 
either; and he will feel happy in his tipsiness 
and you will feel happy in your ‘engagements.’ ” 


Ret is it necessary that I write out such pre- 
scription? ‘The man has found his way tothe 
saloon by instinct, and the craving of the woman 
for the dulling of her attention has been satisfied 
by instinct, too. And yet no one seems to under- 
stand that temperance is in the one case quite 
as necessary as in the other. The alarming effect 
of the intemperance in satisfying such craving is 
just as ruinous for the community in the one case 
as in the other. The personal efficiency is lost 
by such a pace in a woman’s life, the home is 
neglected, the moral development of the children 
is not cared for, the money is wasted and public 
life is damaged—just the same effects as those 
which the saloon produces. Yes, public life is 
damaged, for it is ruinous indeed for the com- 
munity if such superficiality wins the day. On 
the one side the institutions and creations of the 
nation are dragged down by becoming adjusted 
to such flabby inattention. The literature is 
written more and more for readers whose span of 
attention is ineffective. The American stage 
becomes one great national vaudeville. There 
are more theatres in New York today than in 
Berlin; but in the German city twenty times 
more Shakespeare is played than in the Anglo- 
Saxon. On the other hand, the public questions, 
as soon as such superficial women mix in in 
ses, come more and more under the influence 
of emotional whims; instead of serious study 
we have hysterical explosions, spasmodic efforts, 
useless zigzag movements. 


rs 
fux 


In other words, there is not one evil: the 
saloon—but there are two evils which this 
country has to overcome. ‘The superficiality 


which the intemperance of women is bringing to 
this nation is just as much an evil as the in- 
decency which men’s intemperance is bringing. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 
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There are certain shapeless, unused corners in most every home that 
might be made to appear inviting instead of forbidding. 

There is an easy inexpensive way to embellish just such places so as 
to make them both interesting and attractive. 

A few sections of Slobe“Wernicke ‘Elastic’ Bookcases have solved the 
problem for many thousand housekeepers and they will for you. 

These sections can be obtained in most any finish, of quartered oak or 
mahogany, dull or finish; with plain, leaded or bevel plate glass doors; in 
sizes to fit most any space; in graded heights to take most any book from a 
pocket manual to a bound volume of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Therefore our catalogue, with its many illustrations of model libraries, 
makes interesting reading for lovers of the Home Beautiful. 

Gratuitous assistance is tendered those requesting suggestions as to the 
solution of library problems. 

We have nearly 1500 Agents who carry Stobe"Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases 
in stock, but where we are not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


Uniform prices everywhere. Write Dept. A for catalogue, containing twenty-five library plans. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co,, Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES : 


BOSTON, 91-93 Federal. NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash 

















EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day —a book of 200 pages—7oo Photo engravings 
from nature — 8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 
It isa mine of information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. Asa book of refer- 
ence alone it is invaluable. Yo give this catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


Counts as Cash 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue avd a/so send free of charge 















Our Famous 50c. “‘ Henderson” Collection of Seeds 
containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas ; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
Vixed ¢ Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed ; Ilenderson’s Big Boston Letluce, 
Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet iia coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 
on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


“*Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds” 
35 &37 CortLanor 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. secant 














WRITE TODAY for beautiful catalog, free. 





You can’t be fooled on [COME-PACKT| and you save over half 





















**Come-packt’’ Sectional Furniture comes ‘‘in the pleasure and a satisfaction to KNOW you have the best obtaina 

white’’ and the completed sections are ready to put We manufacture and ship direct to you at lower prices 1 

together. You see just what you get—and you get r dealers pay. Why pay middlemen’s profits, store rents, cler 

QUARTER -sawed WHITE Oak every time. No ff 7 r wages, et as well as high freights and costly packing—t 

a chance to disguise defects o bstitute s more items that add to the PRICE, not the VALUE of 
cheap woods. A_ few wv . furniture. Try our way ONCI he proof, ‘* Your mor 
needed to fasten the | back if you say s« 


ply whatever st 
you select— we in- 
cludeittree, It'sa 








® with ' 
cushions 





$10.50 with 3 leaves 


$13.25 with cushions 
Staty other handsome pieces, allin rich Quartered Oak (any finish), from $3.00 up. 


International Mfg. Co., 316 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mi 
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¢ go as a well-built, and 
around your house o 
a little more to 1 
~ purpose and increase in 
Hardy Shrubs are Permanent 
And yet they give quick results if vigorous specimen 
By working to a definite purpose in laying out grounds, shrub . 
for permanent results will cost little, if any, 
“ . ” 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Our new book tells about the best hardy flowering shrubs and trees, and which to use 
for your purposes. It has many fine pictures showing the pleasing effects afforded by 
shrubs when properly planted about the home. Write now for a copy—free. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 435, BILTMORE, N. C. 





more than annuals 
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( Vick’s Mikado White Aster four to five inches in diameter, like 





Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide tells how to grow Vick Quality Vegetables, 
Flowers and Small Fruits. Valuable to all interested in gardening or farming. 
Retails at 25 cents a packet, but we will send 


| Both for 10c. 
y Ask for the Catalogue anyway : it’s free. \ 
\ 424 MAIN STREET, JAMES VICK’S SONS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





a great Chrysanthemum. 
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Not All Silk Gloves 



































Are Kaysers 





Until three years ago, nearly every silk glove was a Kayser — with 
the patent double tip. 


No other make was acceptable. 


Every woman wanted the Kayser fabric, Kayser fit, and the 
Kayser finger tip. 


The old-time silk gloves were ill-fitting and worthless. Very few 
women wore them. 


It was only when Kayser created perfection that silk gloves be- 
came the summer gloves of the millions. 


Why Inferior Gloves Were Worn 


When the sudden craze for long gloves came, we could scarcely 
begin to meet it. 


So other makers were called on, and all sorts of gloves were sold. 


Even lace mitts and stocking: tops, attached to short gloves, sold as 
fast as the makers could make them. 


Any makeshift was welcome. Quality was forgotten. The cry 
was for any long glove. 


Then millions of women, who could not get Kaysers, accepted 
inexperienced makes 





Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 


A Guarantee in Every Pair 


Now conditions have changed. We have immensely increased 
our Capacity. 

‘This spring you can all get Kayser gloves— any shade or style or 
length. 





‘There is no need now to take inferior makes. You can get the 
gloves you want—the Kayser. 


But there is need to be careful. 


Now it is necessary to insist on the Kayser, and to see the name 
on the hem. 

‘Then you are sure of the gloves which, for 25 years, have been 
found so satisfactory. 
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Not Easy to Make 


eal Dae 


A perfect silk glove isn’t easy to make. ‘That is why other 
makers fall short. 





aes. 


It requires years of experience, and infinite skill, to make a silk 
glove that will fit. 





One must make his own silk, and dye it himself, to attain a dur- 
able fabric. 
And our patent tips are essential. 

Each Kayser glove goes through fifty operations before it becomes 
the perfect glove that you see 
Yet you pay no more for 
Kaysers than for gloves half 
as good. You have simpls 


to see that you get them. 


Short Silk Gloves, 
50c to $1.00 


4 all Long Silk Gloves, 
i \ 75c to $1.50 Look for the Name in the Hem 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, NEW YORK 





Also makers of the famous Italian Silk Underwear the most luxuri 
lingerie in the world, yet the most economica For it outw 
ten to one, as thousands of women know Mack 1 every und 


that a woman wears. 
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Let the Children Kodak 


And then in turn Kodak the children. In every home, on 
every vacation trip, there’s a story for the Kodak to record. 
But above all is the serial story of the children, from the days 
of wild gallops across the nursery floor upon the fractious 
rocking-horse to the foot ball days; from the days of tending 
dollies to the graduation days. 

And it’s all a simple story to record, for the Kodak system 
of photography has removed most of the opportunities for 
making mistakes. It’s inexpensive now and there's no dark- 
room for any part of the work. 


KODAK Means Photography | 
With the Bother Left Out. | 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100. 





Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $12.00. 
EFASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak Ciiy. 
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America’s Best 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE 
OR FOR 


GENERAL BUSINESS USES 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 

















Among the many hundreds of papers 
manufactured by the Whiting Paper 
Company there is one pre-eminently 
satisfactory for the use of men in their 
personal letter writing. We refer to 


WHITING’S WOVEN LINEN 


This has long been a favorite paper 
among men of taste in all parts of 
the United States. Are you using it? 
If not try it. You will find our 


papers at every first-class stationer’s. 





When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 
































Insured against loss 


Two special Easter offers in (NAME-ON Um. 
brellas, 1000 in each lot, all ready to weave 
your name and address right 

























in the fabric and ship 
the same day your 
order is re- a¢ 
e > 
COIN, No. 602 
Stylish, serviceable, 
handsome. Handle indi- 
vidually selected, genuine 
West Indian boxwood, 
sterling silver tip. Cover of 
high - lustre, waterproof 
gloria silk. It won't wear 
out. 28 size, $2.50; 
26 size, $2.00. 













No. 8281— 
Light and 
dainty. Extra 
close roll. The most 
stylish umbrella made, 
Beautiful silver handle, 
guaranteed sterling, or 14 carat 
gold plate; with rich mother-of- 
pearl inlaid. Satin-de-Chine woven 
silk, guaranteed not to crack or gui. 
This umbrella is a beauty. Price, $5.0 
tay name and addregs woven in free with any « i silk 
red. Sent express prepaid in United States. Your money 
hot k, if youare notsatisfied. We guarantee your~NAME- N 
umbrell ‘tor one year. The only guaranteed umbre lia. 
Write for “The \NAME-ON Book’? showing various 
: handles and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828. 


William H. Beehler, 206 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 














x €S, Style, comfort, quality, and prices that will 


ie lators, reclining, folding, and collapsible carts, 











Style for the Baby 


Free Catalogue No, 22 shows 
unusual conceptions in English Perambu- 


rprise you. 


e site basket bodies, etc., etc. Write us today. 


The Lamson Brothers Co., Est. 1885. Toledo, Ohio 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE 
SKETCHE 
(CONTINUED FROM ak Philos- 
He nodded. 


‘*They—and something else,’ 
opher gently. 

The Cashier looked at him. 
‘*Yes-—and something else,” he agreed. 

We came away rather late. The Philosopher 
looked up at the house as the door closed upon 
the warm farewells which had sent us out into 
the night. ‘‘It’s a wee bit of a house, isn’t it?” 
he commented. 

I looked up, too—at the nursery windows 
where the faintest of night-lights showed. ‘‘ Yes, 
it’s very small,’ I agreed. ‘‘Yet quite big 
enough, although it holds so much.” 

‘*One would hardly have said, four years ago, 
that anything smaller than the biggest musical 
auditorium in the city would have been big 
enough to hold Azalea’s voice,’”’ he mused. 

“*If you could have heard her sing her luliaby 
to those babies,’’ I replied, as we walked slowly 
on, ‘‘you would have said her voice would be 
wasted on a concert audience.” 

“It seems a pleasant home.” 

**It zs one.” 

‘*Somehow one distrusts the ability of musical 
prodigies to make pleasant homes.” 

‘*l wonder why. Shouldn’t the knowledge 


of any art make one appreciative of other arts?” 


; aot 


‘*It took some time for a certain exhibition of 
the domestic art to strike in, at your home, that 
summer,” said the Philosopher. ‘‘ But I believe 
Azalea came to envy our Hepatica at the last.” 

‘*Indeed she did. And she’s never got over 
envying her her accomplishments. She asked me 
ever so many questions today about Hepatica’s 
housekeeping. I wish I had had a chance befcre 
I went to tell her that I was sure her will to suc- 
ceed would make her home as dear a one as even 
Hepatica’s could be.” 

‘*One thing is sure—as long as she lets the 
Cashier do the singing in the limelight, while she 
looks after the babies, there’ll ke no occasion for 
their friends to demand more music of an even- 
ing than is good for her pride of spirit,” chuckled 
the Philosopher. ‘‘What—are we at our station 
already? I say —let’ s not make a quic k trip by 
train—let’s make a slow one, by cab.” 

‘*By cab! It would take two hours! No, no— 
here comes our train.” 

‘*This is the first time we’ve gone anywhere 
since you’ve been here without two alert chap- 
erons—younger than myself,” grumbled the 
Philosopher. 

‘*The more reason, then, that we should give 
them no anxiety on my account.” 

‘*I’d like to walk the whole way,” said he. 

I laughed as I obeyed the signal of an impa- 
tient guard and rushed upon the train. ‘‘Now 
talk to me,” said I, as we took our seats. 

‘*My lungs weren’t built for the ‘Toreador’ 
song,” said he. 


NOTE — The fourth sketch in this series will appear 
in the next issue of The Journal (for April). 
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And then I could have bitten my tongue out. 

A great love—a love that protects him from 
all invasions—for whom? He is no longer 
young; it is, perhaps, some buried vision of the 
past that holds him. So tonight—but there was 
tomorrow, tomorrow when he must again meet 
Sylvine. A dream rival—what chance had she, 
if Peter could once be brought to understand 
this breathing, vital creature! A boy, indeed! 

‘*Peter,” I ventured softly. ‘‘Wait one mo- 
ment. It’s you—you who won’t understand 
Sylvine. If you would only forget this precon- 
ceived notion you have of her—I have watched 
her for days—she—she is yours, Peter, if you will 
only take her. I don’t know how you have done 
it. I don’t know how I know it. I don’t think 
she quite understands it is so; but—Peter, you 
could make, oh, everything of her! Your light- 
est word would ke law to her.” 

Peter turned and looked at me. ‘‘If I thought 
you were right ” he began deliberately; 
‘‘but, my friend, you aren’t. Wait until the 
morning. You’ll see how she meets me then. It 
will be as a Neckan, a boy. Good-night.” 


ot 


The next morning, before any of us came 
downstairs, Sylvine had gone. The note she left 
for me was short and plain-spoken. She had 
‘troubled me long enough,” she wrote; ‘‘this was 
the best way.’ 

As I stood there, re: ading, rereading, her letter, 
all my old belief in Sylvine came rushing back 
to me, strengthened, deepened; belief in that 
underlying something tende rer, far more 
womanly, than she had ever confessed to any 
one—least of all to herself. 

Awake through the watches of that night— 
alone—face to face, at last, with that Sylvine to 
whom I believed I had long since dimly pene- 
trated—what had the girl’s thoughts been— 
what the struggle that led to this unselfish flight ? 
Yet for the first time since | had known her I 
felt no uneasiness whatever about Sylvine, only 
a sense of abiding relief concerning her. 

Suffer in this renunciation she must; but how 
self-contained, how strong, "sent fine, ‘al ove all 
how honorably delicate she was, at test, proving 
herself! The silence was left to Peter—to Lreak 
or to maintain, as he should choose. 

To fly temptation, leaving a cup untasted— 
many have that strength. ‘To taste, to feel in 
every vein, to fly (her flight was confession), 
longing the while to feel again what we have felt 

have many that power? It was Sylvine’s, or 
so I read her letter. 

I gave the note, in silence, to Peter; and, 
breathless, watched him while he read. Would 
he—if he wished to do so there was no reason on 
earth to prevent him—would he follow her? 

He looked up at me—and I knew he was still 
blind, satisfie d. ‘*What did I tell you?” he said; 
but he spoke with feeling. 

There was no message for him in the letter. 
He was left as free as air. Sylvine’s strong hand 


—the hand of a sensitive woman, at last —had 
closed the door on this episode. 











The New 






Model 67 
Victoria 
Phaeton, 
with 


Leather 
Top, 
$1600.00. 





Electric Carriage 


The new Waverley makes the electric carriage one of the 
family conveniences which are simply indispensable. 


First: It costs less per mile to operate than any 
other car in the world (gas or electric) on a basis of 
fifty to sixty miles’ service on one charge. 

Second: It furnishes more mileage—100 miles or 
over, if it’s wanted—on one charge than any other 
electric made. 

Third: Its controller is the most efficient safety 
device ever applied to an electric carriage. 

Fourth: Its patented drop sill design constitutes 
the most convenient mode of egress and ingress ever 
perfected. 

Fifth: Its special system of wheel bearings has 
absolutely eliminated all bearing trouble. 


Write Department “B” 


Sixth: In design and finish it is the most distin- 
guished carriage made on either side of the ocean. 

Seventh: It is never out of commission from one 
end of the year to the other save for the few hours 
over night when the batteries are being re-charged. 





The new Waverley, in short, has brought the 
electric carriage to a point of development that de- 
mands cognizance from you. 

For similar model shown a wooden coupé can 
be supplied for winter use. 

Choice of Exide, National or Waverley batteries. 


for the catalogue and other literature giving facts and figures 


and illustrating the full line of Waverley carriages. 





The Waverley Company, Department B, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SILK SEWED 


*e BELDING 
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Stands a 4p a 


Unless an article has this 


GUARANTEE TAG 
attached, it is probably sewed with cotton. 


For Home Sewing 
Belding Silk has no equal. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


SEAM ig 


@ 





New York and Branches 
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Not unless it’s a W-W —_ le. 
entire satisfaction The 
















‘Flexible 
Can You Do This With Your Comb? 


V outlasts any ordinary cor 
use of its flexibility and special process of manufacture. Every? 


caret ul y rounded and hand finished. Will not break or pull 
hair : ents at your dealer's, or from us postpaid. State ther 3 
want black or shell color. Send for booklet. 


me 





Thousands are used with 





WILLARD & WILLARD, 65-A Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. tto ; 
| Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet -How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Th 


Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
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A MODERN OME =" 


CUT -$o So ANY THAN AN C 
HoT ?Z15 
WATER 
NEATING 


Andrews Locomotive Steel Boiler <8. 





magazines. 





which will give requisite strength and durability, so that the fire may be Hot water gives an even, pleasant temperature to all rooms eps herd $20. Send 
brought close to theewater and the transmission of heat be rapid and free. reached, Hot water is recognized as the ideal heat. Cost alone eer eee 
“a Should he a large amount of heating surface dir-ctly exposed to the fire. has stood in the way. Now, however, by our method of selling 

1¢ boiler should he so designed that every part can he cleaned with eas -, E 4 ae otic z r r tt by whicl hou 1s f 
to maintain its original heat-absorbing power. Notice the illustration of our direct from Factory-To-l ser and our wholesale factory production, by which t ousands o 
Locomotive Boiler. Note the thin sheets of water around the fire and the plants are turned out at minimum cost, every home can have a modern heating plant. The 


depth of the fire pot, the unusually larze heating surface — 
twice that of other boilers. Many customers for whom we 
have replaced cast iron boilers tell us they have 
saved 50 per cent of their fuel Lill—enough to 








pay for the ge in one ort s« ‘ The Andrews Boiler burns any fuel with great economy. 
On account of the extra large heating rface it gives the same heat with a third to a half less fuel 
All boilers are made from 60,000 pound tensile strength steel, the same as steam power boilers. We 
also mnanutacture steam heating boilers, w -cial conditions require steam heating. Our 
boilers have a rocking-and-dumping grate, which is easily operated and gives good results with 


different fuels. 
PLENTY CF HOT WATER for domestic uses may be 
had by using our Special Hot Water Coii —$5 Extra. 


E. E. Wil'iams, General A gent, St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co., Lockwood, Mo., 
writes: (Dec. 16, 1907) ‘A litthe more than one vear ago! installed your hot 
water heating plant in my residence of six rooms at an actual cost of $186.75 
including 5 radiators. [installed the plant myself with absolutely no help of 
any kind, doing the work mornings and nights after my work in office. I was 
very careful to make exact plans of my residence, and I did not have the least 
trouble, and after firing furnace for first time did not find a leak of any kind, 
and it was the first hot water plant I had ever seen, It is giving the very best 
of satisfaction in every wav. I can cheerfully recommend to any one wanting 
a heating plant the ANDREWS. With kindest regards.” 


was about 16 cents with soft coal, and think we can, with last winter’s experience, do aReat pmy | 
than that this year.” @Mperature d 
, : . , ‘6 | 4C.W. 
C. Raiter, Breckenridge, Minn., writes: (Dec. 26, 1908) ‘‘I would not sell my ie me 
plant for twice the amount of money I paid for it. I have the best heating plant in tow econon ica 
HE PLUMBING quit ment shown in this house is as sanitary as can be bought at any price. It is 
€ 


Sie . onomical, durable and coutorms with the latest sanitary engineering practice. 
Phis line of fixtures has been selected with especial care. It gives quality and durability at the minimum cost, 


Interior articles lead inevitably to costly repairs. 


for two full pages to reach the five million readers of THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat last year and the year before. 
Wealso paid $4200 to get the attention of the one million 


subscribers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post in Jan- DI RECT FROM 
y 


uary. These ads have paid us and saved our customers 
money. We make good or we could not use these 
We now have Andrews Systems in 
1200 Cities and Towns. 


OT WATE Beats every other method of heating, 
because it costs less to install, less to 

operate, less to keep in repair, and much less for fuel; 

keeps the house clean, free from dust and gas, and comfortable 
in every room. Stop toconsider how much it would cost to buya 
good stove to warm thoroughly every room, as is done bya hot 
sesides, stoves and furnaces burn and rust out 
and need frequent repairs,while the hot water heating plant will 


= ° The boiler, to do its work economically, 
Why it is so Effective: shoul i be nade of the thinnest material last as longas the house. 


fuel saving is very great. We have many customers who state that the 
fuel required for two stoves heats their whole house thoroughly, and with 
less trouble than any stove. Finished (or old) houses can be fitted with- 
out defacing the walls. 


cast iron fittings; floor and ceiling plates; expaiision tank; 
Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve; ali the necessary 
gaskets, union elbows, joint cement, air valves, key, blow-off 
cock, tees, 45-degree and other elbows, nipples, plugs, fire cement, 
gold(or silver) bronze,and brush; also clinker hook ,shaker and flue 
brush; in fact, everything necessary to complete the heating plant 
without further expense for material, all as shown in this house, 


Exact Estimates and Engineering Advice Free 
PECIAL PLANS fisac for cach indicidual sate 
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[! costs us $9000 forts cone 


to tellour story. We paid $4000 each: 


Heater Control ’ iia ; 


The Andrews Thermostat controls the 
fire by automatically operating the 
dampers and check drafts, keeping 
an even temperature (70 degrees 
or any point desired). It saves 
fuel by checking combustion 
when the desired temperature 
is reached; put on any heat- 
ing plant without defacing 
the walls. You fill up the 
fire and shake down the 
ashes morning and even- 
ing,the Andrews Control 
does the rest. Sold sep- 








HE MATERIAL The above price includes: Andrews 
Vertical Steel Boiler; complete 
outfit of richly ornamented radiators; best steel pipe; _ te 











Send us today the plan of your house, or rough sketch with 
measurements, and we will submit an exact estimate of cost 
delivered to your city, with an estimate of what you should 
pay for installing the plant, if you employa mechanic or handy 
man for that work. 

Special prices on estimates submitted at once, hut the 
contract must be closed within 30 days thereafter. Delivery 
may be later. 








H. A. Argue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes: ‘‘ The Andrews 
Heating System which I have installed in my house is very 
satisfactory. I deem it agreat saving on fuel andaverydesirable 
way of heating. In the winter of 1907, in my 9-room house, I 
burned seven tons of coal, while my neighbors in the same size 
house, with Hot Air Heater, burned from eleven to thirteen 
tons, I strongly recommend the Andrews Hot Water Heating 
Plant; and if it is anything like mine, the longer you use it the 
better you like it.” 





W. E. Butler, Agent, Q.O. & K.C.R.R., Knox City, 43,57 ae 
Mo., writes: (December 23, 1907) ‘‘ We are now using your i ty ee 
Hot Water Heating System the second winter. It is perfection ; : 
the worst crank in the world could not find one objection to it. ® fags 
It takes the same amount of fuel to heat six rooms with your ay 
system as it takes to heat two rooms with stoves, and the work, ; 
dust and trouble are reduced to a minimum. You fill your con- ‘ 
tractsto theletterand donot mislead yourcustomersin any way.”’ er M 
W. R. Jacobs, Sedalia, Mo., writes: (Nov. 20, 1607) ‘‘ We are just beginning thes 


winter with our heating plant and are very well pleased with it. Last winter's cost pe Gi@ted with ot 








we have got about seven different heating plants, but they are all fuel consumers and 
little heat. I will do all I can for you.” 





t result , 


NDREWS SYSTEMS~—Heating—Plumbing—Waltid san; 


Pe ee tect piece ranties cece cer nec a eae ath tt 4 Ota ae pon Supply—Sewage Disposal—the prices we quottlllg the 


arti 1 } . P A A ° 1 
action, low down golden oak tank, seat and lid attached directly to bowl, nickel-plated trimmings; white porcelain 





and 











[ARGE BUILDINGS wei We tesa enue 


and erect. We have a large force of reliable mechanics whom we send every- 


here to install high pressure or vacuum steam heating. hot blast ventilating, larze (See description elsewhere on page.) Send 
hot water “a ed cir bon "ae te I barcte et ae eee oie ee ree for Catalog Exact Estimates ree. 1066 HEATING BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 





| 








piece’ 


all 
There ave no joints to wipe. Our- plans : . 
and directions are complete and explicit, OBLIGE US BY SENDING NAMES OF TWO oT 

so that any handy man can do the work. 
Where there isa city ordinance, all material 


48 x * ’ ‘ : " 
Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota — Clarence H. Johnston, Architect will be arranged to conform. Where there is 
‘ no sewer connection ,we can furnish Andrews () 
licit complete contracts for heating Sewage Disposal System, which disposes of ' 
oe sewage in a sanitary and inoffensive way. 


enamel lavatory, straight or corner; white clude everything —all the little things. (It 1s the lt We 
porcelain enamel kitchen sink complete; 30- > ‘ 

gallon galvanized steel kitchen range boiier things that make the house cost more than a bart@ a cor 
and stand; two-compartment granitine “one- = ; ' 

laundry tray; also all vent and waste equal size.) We make no charge for the engineeriifates, ( 


pipe, including cast iron soil pipe, galvan- 


ized and black pipe traps,bends,leadoakum — knowledge put into your plans and recommendatioMERsoys , 


material to erect outfit complete. 
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© ANDREWS SYSTEM 


;,ERECT OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF 
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UR BOND 


Such confidence have we 

in all the Andrews Systems and 
our method of doing business 
that we give a bond that is 
legally binding upon us to 
repay to you the purchase 
price of the plant upon 
itsreturn, All youneed 


satisfied and want 
your money back. 
No other heating 
concern tn 
Americahas 
ever match- 


edthisoffer. 


ANDREWS 
BATH ROOM OUTFIT 
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rews Hot Water Heating Plant in my residence, consisting of 11 room 


ehadit in constant use It is decidedly the best heating plant for a 
jnter’s Cost pe ted witt 
Xperience, d0VHMeat up my residence to 


t 
C desired 








not sell my he ie W. Brush, Fairfax, Vt., writes: (Feb. 19, 1903) ‘‘I shall be more than pleased to recommend your 


em. Am greatly pleased with mine. It has warmed my house to perfection 


iy plant in tow 


economics 
umers and give’® lomical to run 
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TRIAL $ 


FACTORY 70 USER 


PROPOSAL, §°7600 
SPECIFICATIONS 


say is that you are not " 





ANDREWS 
SEPTIC TANK 
SYSTEM 


Everything Complete 
There are no Extras 


M. A. Austin, Attorney-at-Law, Pine Bluff, Ark., writes: (March 


h other hot water heating plants [ find that it is more economical. 
avery comfortable temperature, and it can easily then be regulated to any 


The cost was $100 less than any estimates from dealers in Uhis section. 


tresult of our 25 years experience in heating, water supply 3076 “ees es 
d sanitary engineering, and unexcelled facilities for get- (1.2. 
gthe raw materials at the right price. Write today. 

Wesell anything in the heating line from a piece of pipe 
complete central heating plant—doing it right in 44  % 82 (22 rooms to heat 
engineeriifates, Canada and Alaska—We will do it right for you. 


10ns 4 
ti ERSONS GOING TO BUY HOT WATER OR OTHER SYSTEMS 


ATALOG-IT IS FREE 


1066 MARINE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





How We Do Business 


We furnish everything to make your home 
or building “ modern,” at the lowest prices 
possible, selling “* Direct from Factory to User.” 
All material is prepared so that it can be 
screwed together by any mechanic or handy 
man. Skilled labor is not necessary in putting 
up Andrews Heating, Plumbing, Water Supply 
or Sewage Disposal Systems. ; 

When you buy any Andrews System you 
get complete detailed engineering plans of 
building, grounds, as well as of apparatus. 
Material is all cut to fit at the factory ; and, 
with our plans, directions and diagrams, can 


ANO 


ev 
ANOREWS 
Hrating Co 


CHICAGO — mnt POLIS 
vcs: 





be properly put together quicker and at less expense than when cut 
on the job. 
who know nothing about our methods, sometimes claim it is impossible to 
do what we are doing every day, ‘Vie best reply we can make is to 
refer to thousands of our plants of all kinds, erected by handy men— 
business men of all occupations, doctors, lawyers, preachers, etc.— 


Those who have their own wares to sell, and others 


and to refer to our thousands of highly satisfied cnstomers In over 
1200 cities and towns in the United States and Canada. Every 
year we get more business from the recommendation of our old 
customers than from amy other single source. We employ a 
large force of heating, hydraulic and sanitary engineers; and 

each job has their individual attention to the last detail. 
Our aim is to furnish the most satisfactory and durable 


UALIT material for the purpose. You have a right to expect an 


Andrews System of any kind to be perfectly adapted to your needs. That it 

is our sincerest purpose to have it so is evidenced by the 360 Day Free 

Trial Guaranty Bond, which covers every plant we furnish. It gives you 360 days in 

which to install and try our apparatus before deciding whether you wish to keep it. 
Send for our big catalog and read the Jac-simile bona. 

OUR FACTOR We manufacture Andrews Steel Boilers, Vertical 

and locomotive, Andrews Peerless Cast Iron 

Boilers, Andrews Water Supply and Andrews Sanitary Systems. All the pipe is 

cut, threaded and reamed in the factory and shipped complete tied in bundles, 

boxed, ready to screw together; with full instructions for erecting. The radiators 

(70 per cent of the weight) are shipped from the nearest distributing point. We pay 

the freight. One customer writes to a friend: ‘*Don’t buy the smallest plant, don’t 

get the largest; simply permit the company to supply you with what your situation 








or building and area to be heated require. They know best; they must guarantee; 
they can and will doit.’’ Our new factory (illustrated below) has unequalled facilities 
for the manufacture of the Andrews Systems. Our Boiler Factory has a large 
equipment of special tools, sucl } , riveters, shears, flangers, 
hoists and jigs designed yur engineers, In each depart 
inder highly skille mechan 
the ork » systematized 
that the il labor cost is 
ful tin halt 
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Springfield, Ohio, writes: purify 
(Jan. 31, 1908) ‘* Itis nowthe 


you could drop in and sce 
how comfortable we are out 
at Oakcroft. Every room 
in the house is heated to the 
same degree as any other 


and I find it simple, easy 


organic 


even temperature of 72 de- 


for which we pay 25c per 


The ideal method, of 
course, is to regulate the 
heating system by means of 


an automatic controller the anaerobes the necessary time to com it yood swt 
which we do. Your plant plete their part of the bacterial action in ess to man 
has been in operation three rendering the sewage harmless. facture 12 size 
years now, and [| have never Upon receipt of your answers to que ol iq gh-gr 
had as much as a monkey- tions in our catalog, we will make a com- re . ae 
wrench put on a single con- plete estimate covering the cost of th Fullpart 
nection. Atthis date, lcan Andrews Septic Tank System suitable to é 
simply say that it is perfect your needs 


first of February, and I wish The 
attention 


This tank set is built in a variety of sizes 
depending upon the amount of sewage to be 
provided tor, and is arranged so as to allow 


NDREWS WATER SUPPLY *i3°"".2"%, 
city water, and 
makes possible all the comfort of a city home in suburbs or country. It 

also furnishes fire protection, which reduces insurance rates. 
The plant shown here is the right size for the average family of six persons, 
delivering sufficient water for the kitchen, laundry and all bathroom requirements. 


THE MATERIAL includes one 325-gallon tank, built of 60,000- 

pound tensile strength boiler steel, tested to 
an air pressure of 100 Ibs. ; a double acting air-and -water, brass-lined force pump, 
with all trimmings, including water and pressure gauges, pipe and fittings to con- 
nect pump and tank, and all galvanized water connections to various plumbing 


fixtures in bathroom and kitchen, with complete plans and details for erection. All 
pipe is cut to fit. stimates free. 





Larger Water Supply Plants 
WE MANUFACTUR 


plants of any size desired for any 
purpose to be operated by wind 


mills, gasoline or hot air engines, or electricity. We have power and deep-well 
pumps. Send us a statement of your needs, giving source of water — cistern, 
well or spring, lake or river with sketch of grounds, and advise quantity of 


water required. We will make detailed estimate of cost free 


A. H. Kendall, of the Grain Belt Realty Co., Colby, Kans., 
writes: (Dec. 28, 1908) ‘In answer to your inquiry will say that 
the Air Pressure Water Supply System we purchased was duly 
installed by the writer, who, by the way, is a lawyer and nota 
mechanic. We are very much pleased with the system. It is very 
simple in construction and very effective in operation, We are 
quite well satisfied.” 


42100 SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


Andrews Septic Sewage Disposal System 


7 41 ‘ : | HIS SYSTE Overcomes the main drawback to living in the 
‘ais rus) [ installed the Frank R. Packham, Man- suburbs or out in the country A cesspoo! IS 
about four years ago, and | ager, Dept. Improvement no longer countenanced by modern sanitary standards, It is one of the 
rm siden: e I have ever seen, & Patents, American worst sources of disease; and filthy beyond desi ription, contaminating wells 
It takes only half an hour Seeding Machine Co., and springs near it; a Common source of typhoid. Instead of tending to 


sewage or waste products, it is a breeder of deadly bacteria and a 
ready means of their dissemination. 

Andrews Sanitary Steel Septic System requires practically no 
and is suitable for residences 
sewage systems. Sewage is harmful because it consists largely of decaying 
substances. The problem is to change this organic to inorgani 
matter very rapidly. 

In effecting this change there are two classes of hacteria which thrive 
au under different conditions: first, anaerobes, which work without any air or 
oxygen; second, aerobes, which require oxygen to do their work properly, 
Roughly, each of them carries on about one-half of the process of changing 
the sewage to inorganic substance. Working in conjunction, they destroy all 


factories, schools, that have no 


thousand feet, and we do dangerous elements in the sewage and at the same time destroying themselves. 
not consider it unreason- ‘The Andrews Septic Tank Set is built of 
ably expensive if we pay, in 60,000-pound tensile strength boiler steel. It 
the coldest months, as high is riveted and calked by machinery and Andrews 
made air and water tight; fitted with trap Peerless 
At no time has it gone be- ved inflow and automatic out-flow; and Cast Iron 
yond this. arge manholes with suitable cover-plate. Boiler 
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Reed Cart with Parasol Collaptible Go-Cart 


260 Styles 


Every known kind. Every appropriate material 
Write Today for Catalogue 


Shows every known kind of baby conveyance 
there is. Prices range from $1.50 to $50.00. 

Made in the largest baby vehicle factory in the 
world—values are greater than you would believe 
possible. Even our cheapest styles get the benefit 
of many of the patents used in the better grades. 


Any Ficks’ vehicle shows the twenty years of expe- 
rience and study behind it—its graceful design, its 
balance, upholstering and finish. 

We make every part of our vehicles. We guarantee 
each one to be exactly as described. 

Our 1909 catalogue shows all the shapes and 
styles of collapsible wood and reed go-carts; baby 
carriages with parasols, hood 
or leather top; English Baby English 
Carriages and Carrettes. Cart 

Write for it today and the 
name of the dealer in your 
town who sells them. If 
we have no dealer, we will 
supply you direct, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Address THE NATIONAL 
CARRIAGE AND REED 
CO., Findlay and John Sts., 
CINCINNATI, O., makers of 


F ICKS’ 


BABY VEHICLES 









For Women 


At last, an inexpensive, practi- 
cal storm garment for automobile 
and street wear. 


A graceful coat-cape of shoe-top 
length with large, liberal hood. Man- 
tailored of a special lightweight, silk- 
like, water-proof rubberized ma- 
terial. Colors blue, red, tan, brown 


and black. 


For Children 


If you have the child’s health 
at heart, you'll buy a Bestyette 
Storm Cape. A perfect protector. 
Comes to the shoe-top and has 
big hood that covers the hat. Makes school- 
going a pleasure in wet weather. 

























Bestyette Capes at all dealers 


Woman’s Cape $5.00 
Child’s Cape 3.75 


Every cape is sfamped ‘“‘Bestyette.’’ 
If your pt does not sell Bestyette 
garme.its, don’t take a substitute. Send 
us the price stating the size (or age) and 
color you want. We'll prepay your 
order; or send for booklet and samples free. 


New York Mackintosh Co. 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York City 











DeLong Co. 
Hair Pins 










All 





sizes, at 
all dealers. 
Look for the 
hair pin roll with 
the white band. 


THE DELONG 
HOOK & EYE CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa 














Prevatie: Decay 


Dentists advise ifS use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
> Trial Size Can’ and Booklet sent on 


4 receipt of Fivé Cents. 
Mc Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. NewYork. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Mrs. Dow Linc: James—run up to the linen- 
closet — 

BARRINGTON : I’ll get them. (Aside): And 
on my way down I’|l fall and break them. 

Mrs. Dow.iinc: No, indeed. James is 
perfectly familiar with the house — 

JAMES (with a grin): I know it loike a buk! 


‘ Oi’ve bin troo dhis before, sorr, manny’s the 


toime. 

Mrs. Dow.Inc: a has settled at least 
five of our pare nere. 

James: Lasht toime thim Rogers brothers was 
down in th’ cellar forninst th’ coal-bin. (Exit.) 

Mrs. DowLinc: Yes— Mrs. Harkaway could 
not seem to understand why tact, if not taste, 
required that the legacy of old C olonel Barclay 
to the parsonage should occupy a place of 
honor in the drawing-room. 

BARRINGTON: Possibly she had ideas of 
a= 
Mrs. Dow.tinc: She had—she had been an 
art student, and the rude strength of Rogers 
never appealed to her overcultivated taste. We 
ladies of the Dorcas had a very hard time bring- 
ing her around to our way of thinking. As long 
as Mrs. Barclay lived it certainly would have 
been a terrible thing to hide her husband’s 
legacy as though it were not fit to be seen. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Very true. And is Mrs. 
Barclay still living? 

Mrs. DOWLING: No —— 

SARRINGTON (uside): Good! I’m glad of 
that. 

Mrs. DowLinc: What say, Mr. sais ined 

BARRINGTON: How very sad—I —never 
had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Serclay. 

Mrs. Dow .inc: She was a strong woman and 
we miss her dreadfully—so masterful. But her 
two daughters, Marian and Esther, are still with 
us, and they would feel dreadfully hurt not to 
find the groups where they have always Leen. 
[Enter JAMES with the groups. 

=: Where’]l Oi putt ’em? 

3ARRINGTON: Why, suppose we place them 
on the table in the corner. 

Mrs. Dow .tnG: I think they’d better go just 
where they were, on the mantelpiece. One at 
each end, James—they always balanced very 
well 
[JAMES puts them on mantel as instructed. 


7a 


Mrs. DowLinc: That’s it. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Do you like them, Mrs. 
Dowling? 

Mrs. DowLinc: Well—yes and no. I think 
they are very interesting as specimens of —er —— 

BARRINGTON: Early American struggles to 
realize an artistic ideal. 

Mrs. Dow inc: Beautifully expressed, Mr. 
Barrington. I wanted to say that and didn’t 
know how. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: I don’t think a parsonage 
is exactly a Parthenon for the preservation of art 
struggles, however. 

Mrs. Dowl.inc: No, Mrs. Barrington, but, 
after all, it should represent somewhat the tastes 
of the good people to whom it kelongs and who 
are not backward in their efforts to beautify it. 
That was a point that Mrs. Harkaway, your pred- 
ecessor, failed to grasp, and it resulted in some 
very difficult situations. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: Oh, indeed; I can readily 
see that. 

BARRINGTON: Quite so. 

Mrs. DOWLING: But we are too sensible— 
people like ourselves who have ceased to be 
provincial—to add to the ditticulties of church 
work by opposing our own broader views —— 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (hopelessly): Oh, indeed, 
jes. 

Mrs. DOWLING: Sometimes acquiescence is 
a short-cut to happiness. And now, my dear, one 
other thing before I go. I just knew that with 
all the care and trouble of setting this house in 
order you wouldn’t have much time to arrange 
for the tea and the flowers. So I’ve brought 
these peonies for you. 

[Opens box of flaming red flowers. Removes other 
flowers from vases and throws them into the 
waste-basket, and rearranges a gaudy selection 
o} peonies, hollyhocks, etc., in their place. 
Mrs. Dow.Linc: There—that gives color to 

the room, does it not? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON (with a gulp): Y-yes—it— 
certainly does. 

BARRINGTON (with an effort at cheerjulness): 
Gorgeous. 

Mrs. DowLinG: James, bring in the hamper. 
[Exit JAMES. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: The hamper? Really, 
Mrs. Dowling, you are too kind. 

Mrs. DowLinc: Not at all—not at all, my 
dear. You don’t know how I love to help. 
[JAMES enters with hamper. 


ax 


Mrs. Dow.inc: Put it down here, James. 
(Indicating space bejore her. jure does so. 
Mrs. DOWLING opens it.) There, my dear. 
There is a gingerbread, two Washington pies, a 
bag of walnuts—your cook can crack them—and 
I’d have her put a little salt cn them—the con- 
gregation are very fond of nuts. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It will be a common bond 
to unite us. I am, too. 

Mrs. DowLinc: So glad. And here is some 
potted tongue and chicken and a couple of loaves 
of Lread. Your maid can make sandwiches of 
them and you will find them also very popular. 
The last time we gave a surprise party to Mr. 
Harkaway we consumed two hundred and eight 
potted chicken sandwiches—just think of it. 

BARRINGTON: Marvelous. 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: It is so nice to find out 
what our people like; isn’t it, Edward? 

BARRINGTON: Quite so. 

Mrs. Dow tinc: And this is a bottle of lemon- 
juice for the lemonade. You ought to like that, 
Mr. Barrington (coyly), for I squeezed the lemons 
with my own fair hands. 

BARRINGTON: Then we shall be able to econo- 
mize on sugar, Mrs. Dowling. 

Mrs. DowLtnc: Now, now! You mustn’t 
make yourself too popular with the ladies, Mr. 
Barrington. Now let me see—oh, yes—here are 
two dozen Japanese paper napkins, and Mrs. 
Bunce is going to send over a pot of jam and two 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 91 








LYON & HEALY, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1909 





An ordinary moring’s cleaning is equal to 
the proverbial ‘‘ house-cleaning—if you use the 


“Invincible” Electric Renovator 


Because it gets every particle of Dust, Dirt, Moths, Insects, Microbes, 
Germs, Lint, Ravelings and Other Accumulations in one operation. 

No subsequent dusting, wiping up or “going over” — 

“Sweeping,” “dusting,” “cleaning” all in one. 


The “Invincible” Cleans Everything 


From Rugs, Carpets, Upholstery, Hangings and all Other Fabrics it re- 
moves not only the surface dirt, but from within, beneath, behind —from the 


fibre of the goods itself. 


It removes that “‘ jaded,” “‘ faded,”’ “‘old,”’ “‘soiled "’ appearance by removing every sem- 
blance of dirt and dust, thus restoring the original surface and appearance, brightening and 
bringing out — design and weave effects like new. 

It reaches the furthermost recesses which no broom, duster or dust 
cloth can — Radiators, Ledges, Corners, Cracks, Pigeon-holes, Recesses and 
all Out-of-the-way Places, without removal of a single article. 


The “Invincible” is not a vacuum machine 


Easily portable on large ball bearing wheels. Can be removed from 
room to room or floor to floor. Attached as readily as an electric drop light. 
No — wiring. No piping. The “INVINCIBLE” is complete with hose 
and full equipment of ale ready for instant use. 

No pumpin apie cr other harsh noises. 

Runs emecth ly and almost noiselessly. 

Built on the principle of the exhaust blower with the capacity and 
power of a vacuum machine many times its size. 


The “Invincible” is not a toy 


Built of finest materials throughout for a life-long service. 
Write Dept. S, for our ““ Two Booklets.” 
he most complete and instructive books on cleaning 
ever written. They tell all about this new sanitary metho 
ow you can have it in your home —and a world of 
inbormelion about cleaning that 
you never dreamed possib ble. 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG.CO. 
944 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Demonstrate 


For YOU? 





























C.C.PARSONS’ 


TRAD 


HOUS) EFHOLD 
AMMONIA 


Introduced 1876 
The best cleanser known for 
everything from kitchen floors 


Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the t 
of Renfrew Dress Ginghia 
Made in fancy and staple 
patterns, checks, stripes 
plain shades—all Tub-1 
and Sun-proof. Jie ad 
sell at retat’, Send us your 








dealer's name, if he does not 


nA ylacc carry Renfrew Dress Ginghiais 
to cut glass. Si ateaadr ta00. CO. 
Four times stronger than other Dept. L. Adams, — 


Also makers of Renfrew Table Di 
ask, Wash Goods and Madras. 





ammonias yet unlike other am- 
monias, positively harmless to 
hands and fabrics. Sold by 
grocers and dealers every- 
where, in pint, quart and 
half gallon bottles. 











Insist on C. C. Parsons’. 


It’s cheaper in the end. “Another Famous Knickerbocker Achievement” 


, Lt Send for interesting Free Book 
QS that will show you how to cut The Gotham $ 89 
‘ \ your cleaning labors in half. | tailor made 
OT ee Columbia Chemical Works | NET WAIST only 
ita We 


45 Sedgwick St., — N.Y. 
Greatest Value An Unusual 
ever offered Creation @ , 


This Stunning Net Waist is made over 
a fine. Lingerie Lining, trimmed all 
over with German Val. lace, having 
Four stripes of Cluny: Front and 
Back finished with one inch Messa- 
line trimming; has an Exquisite 
Medallion in Center, and Boned 
Collar. Sleeves have one row Cluny 
and Val. Lace; latest V-shaped 
design with Three Tucks on Cuffs, and 
has that Chic p Frenc hy effect. In White and 


Pianos at Unusual Prices! | | imsnsi'sizes5t52 Stutpostpaid, $989 


one ‘ neatly pa acked, any rwhe re on Receipt of 
The world’s largest music house 


Money promptly refunded if not satisfactory. 


KNICKERBOCKER APPAREL CO., Dept. 10, 24 E. 21st St., New York 
announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 


to the Re-building of their warerooms. 
Nearly one thousand fine instruments are 


offered without reserve until all are sold. 

In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known 
makes. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 
and upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce their stock 
at once to facilitate Re-building. 




















es INCHES WIDE 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, 
house and street gowns, dressing sacks, 
shirt-waists and dresses for children. 

Acknowledged the best of their class. 

Variety of patterns. 

Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. 

Be sure that the tickets all bear the name 
of the makers, the /ami/ton Manufacturing 


Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little, 


Tf your home retailer will not supply you,? 
No. I JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agent 












** Devices for Hanging Up > Boston and New York 
] the Little Things”’ : Improved Finish Fast Colors 


’ Moore Push-Pins | §))) |)" )Sremeeary 
°F “Moore Push” Family 


Try them for CALENDARS, 

small pictures, draperies and a 

thousand other purposes, Their 

fine tool-tempered STEEL 

points will not mar the walls. 
All sizes and colors, from 10c. % doz.to 10c. 
Jor 4doz. Send for 10c. assortment tf your sta- 
tionery, hardware or drug store can't supply you. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,160 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Toot &JOILET PREPARATION.) 

fifteen in the family, all good 
There is no complexion powder ‘hat 
compares to Sanitol Face Powder _| 
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New Spring Style Book 





bch ib 














Showing all the Latest 


New York Fashions 
FREE ‘cro Today 


This Beautiful Spring Fash- 
ion Guide clearly illustrates 
and faithfully describes over 
160 New York Spring Styles. 

Don’t you want to see these 
New Styles? 

Don't you wish somesamples 

of the New Spring Materi: sed 

They all are a full seasor 
ahead of anything that your 
home stores will show. 


Spring Suits& Dresses 


Man-Tailored to your Measure 
$6 to $30 
Separate Skirts 
$3.98 to $12 


Style Book 
& Samples Free 


Our Fashion Style Book 
alsotllustratesand describes 
the following Ready-To- 
WearGariments, made tn the 
latest New York styles at 
money-saving Prices 


Waists Lingerie Dresses 

Sweaters Silk Dresses 

Wash Skirts Silk Coats 

Tub Suits Rain Coats 
Petticoats 






















No. 1500. A Waist of 
dotted Brussels Net over 
silk. Strips of silk em- 
broidered net with cluny 
extended down front on 
each side of yoke and 
across back. Pointed 
collar with band of cluny 
and German Val insert- 
ed, edged with lace as 
illustrated. 

New Directoire Sleeve 
of Shirred Net trimmed 
with strips of silk eim- 
broidered net edged with 
cluny. Cuffs trimmes 
with Val. Back is tuckec 
on both sides of invisible 
opening from yoke to 
waist line. Sizes 32 to 
44. White and Ecru. 
bs pugs $ 

Price 3.98 

We Guarantee Fit, Style and Entire Satisfac- 
tion on Everything we sell or refund your 
money. And we prepay the postage or ex- 
pressage to any part of the U. S. 





[ Write today for this New Spring Style signal * Latest 
New York Fashions ’’— Mailed I‘ree. ou desire 

| to see samples of the new materials r Made 

|} To-Order Garments mention colors preferred. These 

| will 


= 


i pet 


ent Free postpaid. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
131 West 17th Street, New York City 
Most Progressive Ladies’ Outfitting Est’b’t in New York 


























lish Poplin 


Mark. 


Trade 
Look for the green shamrocks 
on the wrapper covering the 
piece of goods if you want the 
ge nuine “Tr ish Poplin.” This 
is the best wearing dress cloth 
that you can tae. The 
usual price is 29c in all colors, 
at all dealers. 
Irish Poplin are sold for less 
money, and for more money, 
but “Irish Poplin” is the best 
Poplin made, and is guaranteed 
not to slip. Every piece has 
the shamrocks on the wrapper. 


If your dealer hasn't Irish Poplin ask 


to BURTON Bros. & Co., New York, for 


COMPLETE 


STENCIL OUTFIT 
FOR $1.00 


samples. 











1 CUT Stencil ‘here illustrated), actual size 5x 2 inches. 

2 Herrick’s Special Stencil Colors (state colors preferred). 

2 Imported Stencil Brushes large and medium size 

6 Thumb Tacks and a COMPLIMENTARY copy of THE 
HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK. 


You Can enee oo nce e t hades, 





cushion a py del deere s nursery ‘aide ne ers, el 
in be 1 designs and colors. 

THE HeRRIc K DESIGNS BOOK will give 
you complete instructions; show you how design 
are applied without tracing or cutting; what fab- 
rics and colors are used and illustrate articles already 
decor ted. The Book contains fifty illustrations 
of C UT stencils for your selection. Send 25 cent 
to-day for the Designs Book or One Dollar for 
az te Stencil Outfit. 





HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 950 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
CUT STENCILS AND COLORS 


Imitations ot 


him to write 















Wedding ecneerta 


m« saving price S. 


Write GEO. W. SEXTON, ‘Stationer, 1347. 126 State St. ‘Ginn 





request. 
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THE. MINISTER'S 
“AT HOME” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


> FIRST 


bottles of pickles, so you’ll be very well provided 
with things to eat and needn’t worry your poor 
head any further on that score. 
Mrs. BARRINGTON (/aintly): 
some café frappé from —— 
Mrs. Dow inc: I wouldn’t waste it on them, 
my dear child. You know I’ve been all through 
this so many times—you are the fifth young 
couple I’ve broken in—and I know exactly what 
the Wykeham people like. That gingerbread 
won’t last five minutes, and the lemonade— 
mercy! Well, just you wait and see. 
BARRINGTON: You’ve been most awfully 
kind, Mrs. Dowling, to take so much trouble. 
Mrs. DowLinc: The re, there, Mr. Barring- 
ton. Trouble’s a pleasure. Mercy me—it’s 
four o’clock! How time does fly! I must be 
running home to dress. I wonder if this room is 
exactly right. Piano—Washington—Rogers—I 
wonder where Mrs. Dido’s wax ag are. 
BARRINGTON: Wax flowers? Edna, have you 
seen any of Mrs. Dido’s wax flowers? 
Mrs. BARRINGTON (aside): Hush, Edward— 
please. 
Mrs. DowLINc (searching about): They were 
tiger lilies and pond lilies under a glass cover. 


I had ordered 


(Looks under table.) She’d be heartbroken if 
they weren’t where they always were on the 
centre-table. Made ’em herself, you know. 

ra 


Mrs. BARRINGTON (at door): Jane, look up in 
the attic and see if there are some wax flowers— 
pond lilies and tiger lilies under a glass cover. 

Mrs. Dow Linc (on her knees bejore sofa and 
looking under it): Ah—this looks like it. (Alauls 
out huge oval platter with glass cover.) Yes, these 
are they. Who could have put them there? 
Mercy! what a narrow escape. (Removes vase 
jrom centre-table and places the wax flowers 
thereon.) Mrs. Dido would never have forgotten 
it, and she is so necessary to the church. 

BARRINGTON (hollowly): So glad they were 
found. 

Mrs. DowLInc: So am I. Even ‘‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware” missing would have 
been better than those pond lilies in hiding. And 
now, good-by, dear. (Kisses MRS. BARRINGTON.) 
Don’t, worry—I’m sure your reception will be a 


great success, and the whole congregation will 
appreciate your loving tact in. changing the old 


manse about so little. Au revoir. 

[Waves her hand and goes out. BARRINGTON 
escorts her to door. Mrs. BARRINGTON throws 
herselj in her chair and gazes ruefully about. 
BARRINGTON returns. 
3ARRINGTON: My dear, 

read, anyhow? 


how did our cards 





Mrs. BARRINGTON: ‘The Reverend and Mrs. 
3arrington —— 

3ARRINGTON: Yes? 

Mrs. BARRINGTON: AT HOME! (Looks 
about her. Sighs.) ‘That’s the way you wrote 
it, Kkdward 

BARRINGTON I was afraid so, dear I wa 
afraidso. (Gazes around the room. Looks at wax 
flowers and sighs deeply as he sits and taps his 
jingers together.) At home! (Pauses.) Edna, 
that’s the tirst lie I ever told in all my life. 

URTAIN) 
Fon) . ~~ RITIC 
| “1 ‘ pirt ING s 
A a) wJ LF ied { i =D 
NAITICLHUTE R 
D, »< J | i | hus! 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
““You’ve told me dozens of times,” she teased, 


“that names are of the least 
identifying anybody.” 

‘Please!” he begged. “It is 
portant that I should know.” 

a Harrison— Jerry Harrison,” said 
Anne, surprised at the odd eagerness the old 
gentleman took no pains to conceal. He looked 
as if he waiting for the confirmation of 
some bad news, and not at all resigned to his 
fate, either. At her announcement he fairly 
groaned, 

“Worse and worse!” he cried despairingly, 
pushing back his chair from the luncheon-table. 
You could not tell whether he was in a rage or 
very eager to laugh. ‘“ This matters 
twelve times worse than they were before! At 
least that many.” 


consequcnce in 
absurdly im- 


name i 


were 


make 


‘* Makes what worse ?” she asked, half appre 
hensively, half ready to laugh with him. 

al verything !” He came around to Anne’ 
chair, feeling in his pocket. ‘‘Look here. It 
came an hour ago.” And he thrust into Anne’ 
hands a telegram. ‘‘From your Aunt Emily!” 
he sighed, as Anne pull d the message out of the 
yellow envelope. ‘*T do wish that she would 
write letters, like a member of civilized society, 
instead of sending those horrible communica 
tions. Why will she always telegraph?” 





‘‘She says that at least command 
attention, you know ” 

‘*She is right —in this case, at least. Isn’t that 
tragically comic?” 

Anne read the tele thre twice before 
the full ( ad cd oO ( 

OW} him ee 

‘*Hin Ce ‘English 
grammar to the c« I 

‘W you ¢ 2” Anne ked 

‘Do you t me to?” he countered. ‘* You 
mile a thoug vO 10 qd the ( i noderately 
amusing.”’ 

‘It would be so humiliating!” he cried, 
crumpling the telegram. ‘Oh! J don’t know 


what to think!” 
‘*Exactly. Neither do I.” 
‘*Must you decide?” 
““Come into the library, talk the 


where we can 


thing over comfortably. T his,”’ he said, shaking 
his head solemnly, ‘‘is a matter for a serious 
family council. Which means, as usual, that 


you must say ‘Yes’ to everything I propose.” 
The tele gr: im from Aunt Emily, the wonderful 

widow, who lived down on Long Island, and 

was used to being obeyed even by her college- 

president brother, read as follows: 

to dinner he makes 


“Invite Gerald Harrison 


wire rope.”’ 
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finished with embroidered scallops; 























two sizes: 
measure; 


Price per corset cover, 65¢., 
$1.65. 
ment stores. 
Lily White corset cover from your dealer, write 
The Lily White style | 
of great interest, sent free on request. 


[ceUMANN, Borsct s. WEINGART 


595 Broadway, New York City 
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~~ The Lily White Corset Cover 


is a semi-finished embroidered corset cover with armholes already cut out, 
and has for shoulder-straps bands that 
match the body of the corset cover perfectly. \} 
The Lily White semi-finished corset cover is made either 
of a fine nainsook or a good quality Sw iss, and comes in 
Size 2 for women of smal! 
size 3 for women of large bust measure. 


!and medium bust 


A corset cover made of embroidery by the running 
yard is defective because the armholes are unfinish- 
ed and their cutting out results in the mutilation 
of the 
however, 
broidered as to leave the pattern intact. 
absolute 


pattern. The Lily White corset cover, 
has finished armholes and is so em- 
It is an 
necessity for the well-dressed woman. 










$1.00, $1.25 and 
For sale at all dry goods and depart- 
If you are unable to procure the 
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Dainty Things For Babies 


Send illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15« ontaining every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

ones mace 
Above catal 1 
NEEDS: 
in a plain patent se 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO, 
301 Lyman Bldg. 


to-day for our 


goods our specially 
of BABY’S FIRST 


vent card will be sent 


re ningg a list 
nda sample birt noun 
tled envelope for 2 ¢ 
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Springfield, Mass. } 








FOR THE 
SLENDER 
WOMAN 


The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding orinterlining 
produces the styl 
ish high bust 
straight waist and 
hip. No pres 
sure on heart Jung 
or stomac h Br: 

the houlde: ex 


Sa lela PERFECT FORM 
“GORSEI COMBINED 
Jugs 


le iy 


Ask vour dealer 


“SAHLIN,” 


antec Coraderirom 





it he itil 
Money 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS wr at if eae satis - 
factory. 
Fe medium tall ort figure M 
in white or drab coutille o White batiste. Give 
actual waist) measure bust mea | 
length fre mo armpit to wal thine 


Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Ask for free fashion booklet, full of t 
ing information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


inleves 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
ip om ae hurnan tie 5 tc It you find 
a big rgain, re t $1 in ten or sel 
and get your switch free. i-xt 






Anna Ayers, Dept. 69 
1 17 Quincy St. ,Chicago 





HAIR SWITCH 





DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 








is on the arm of pin 

passing through cloth and prevents cloth 
catching in spring. 

Point fastens from either side, 
slip through, to stick you. 

Tongue in head prevents cloth catching. 

Wire is heavier; don’t bend; pin will out- 
last three of any other make. 

No other pins have these features; with- 
out them comfort is impossible. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send his 
address and we will send free sample. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 

125 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


but can’t 








The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd 
143 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt 





The pure 





All odors of 
the body neutralized by 


“Mum” 


white cream that ca 
harm, and has no odor of its ow 


nnots 


25c¢ at drug- and department-store 
If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,” send us h 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it post 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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The Charm DY AQ 
OF REFINED TASTE IN MAR 
STYLE & MAKING YS 


-. ee 4 
ee 


so apparent in all fa’ Gcgue styles is one reason fomibeir populaxity. 
a. The smart styles, graceful lines, clever trimmings, unrivaled fit and skilful 
tailoring ,evoke the admiration of the most critical and hard-to -please. : 

In the Spring line of La Voque Suits and Jackets, the de signs are limitless, 
the gqualitié ‘5 choicé. It is easy to select a Style suited to yoitr individual type~ 
a practical garment without lavish expenditure. 

La Vogue makers are the first to offer a complete range of Little Women's Suits; 
-aline especially sized to fit small women in addition to regular Ladies’ and Misses’ 

sizes. [his will be welcome news to small women 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE PEERLESS La Vogue SPRING GARMENTS. 


fe will gladly send you the La Voque Spring Fa shion booklet free. ff rite , for wt. 
The JOHN ANISFIELD CO: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BOISSONNAS & TAPONIER, PARIS 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 


HE best style ideas of the 

whole season you will find 

crystallized in the beautiful 

Wooltex models. Behind 
them is the whole season’s work of 
the Wooltex style Bureau in Paris 
—under the direct supervision of the 
famous Madam Savarie. 

Usually, the best style ideas come 
from Paris. But we do not stop there. 
We go further than Paris for Wooltex 
styles. 


The famous shops of Lon- 
don, of Berlin, were searched 
and their costliest models im- 
ported so that our Master 
designers might study them. 


And these eight master de- 
signers have combined the 
best of all that Paris knows, 
the best of all that could be 
learned in London, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, into charming American 
styles for you. 

These eight master designers cre- 
ated more than 200 styles before 
these three were selected. 





More than $50,000.00 is spent by 
the makers of Wooltex each year, 
simply for style. 


Think of that, youwho rely for style 
onsome single store, some single tailor. 

But Wooltex superiority does not 
stop with style. 


The makers of Wooltex go further 
and do more to get extra quality 
material than any other makers of 





women’s garments. 

And on top of the quality in 
Wooltex materials there is quality 
in Wooltex workmanship. 


It takes years to train a Wooltex 


tailor. 

















OTHER MODELS 


It has taken twenty-five years to 
build up the only organization in 
America which can produce such 
styles as these Wooltex styles. 

Yet Wooltex garments cost you no 
more than common, hurriedly made 
garments, which utterly lack Wooltex 
style, Wooltex individuality, Wooltex 
quality, Wooltex workmanship. 

The three styles above, and many 
other Wooltex styles in an endless 
variety of new patterns and 
colors, are sold at the best 
store in your town. 

And the Wooltex label 
is your guarantee of style 
certainty — your guarantee 
that a Wooltex garment em- 
bodies to the utmost, the 
latest and best that is known 
about style. 


Woolter Suits from $20.00 to $50.00 
Coats on 10.00 ‘* 50.00 
es Skirts * OO * 25.00 
$$ Dresses ‘* 15.00 ‘* 40.00 


Wooltex garments will give two 
seasons’ satisfactory service —the 
label is your assurance of that. 


The H. Black Company, Cleveland, O,, (New York and Paris, France) 





Send today for the Woolter Style Book No. 101 
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A Chat by 
Mrs. Ralston 


SHOULD say that more styles have been added to the 

list of fashions this year, rather than a pronounced 

change made in those we have had. Where a year or 
more ago there were, in each type of garment, from one to 
three recognized styles, today there are from one to a dozen, 
and in many cases even more. As an instance, take coats. 
They are now made not only in many kinds of materials— 
from embroidered muslins to embroidered cloths, and from 
plain linens to plain satins—but in many different lengths 
and styles as well. Again, our faithful friend, the shirtwaist 
suit, is in a dozen or more forms, from the perfectly plain 
and simple shirtwaist and skirt to the more elaborate one- 
picce gown, and also in a wide range of materials. There 
is what you might call an “‘extension of fashions” developed 
along lines of common-sense, which gives to the new styles 
their chief merit, and recommends them not only to women 
o! good taste with an eye for line, but also to economical 
women who must choose their clothes with discretion, so 
that they will look well for more than one season. 


M ATERIALS are always sensitive to every change in 
clothes, and to a great degree are the foundations upon 

which all changes are built. This year they are soft in 

weave, and, though not rough, there is a loose. finish to the 

weave which gives quite a different surface from the highly- 

finished, satin broadcloths and the mercerized materials of 

last year. The new serges, cashmeres and silks are all made 

with a variety of corded and ribbed finishes, the serges par- 

ticularly being of a charming and yet practical 

texture, light of weight, extremely supple, 

and yet having decided diagonal and ribbed 

weaves. In silks the same idea is suggested, 





separate belt is a thing of the past in the majority of the 
new skirts. Many different names are given to this type of 
skirt. By some people it is called a ‘“‘mounted skirt,” 
which means that it is set on a belt lining from which 
the skirt hangs. This sort of belt lining is shown on the 
next page of this number of THE JOURNAL, and you can see 
that it is simply a fitted band which may be of waist belt- 
ing, silk or ordinary muslin lining, to which the top of the 
skirt is attached. Perhaps it sounds more difficult to the 
home dressmaker than it is in reality. The advantage is 
that the separate belt is unnecessary and that the extension 
of the skirt material answers the purpose of the belt. 
Another point in which these mounted skirts differ from 
the corselet skirts of a season or so ago is that they are not 
so tightly fitted. They are more semi-fitted, and yet, per- 
haps, this may give you the impression of more looseness of 
cut and fit than actually exists. These new skirts are 
neither tight nor loose; they follow the lines of the figure 
naturally and with ease, giving to the garment as a whole 
a graceful, one-piece line. Although the illustration below 
is of a gown, it shows what I mean, and a separate skirt 
and waist should fit just as easily and naturally, and with- 
out the break at the waist-line being a noticeable feature. 








the heavy, old-fashioned Ottomans again ry 
being most popular, as well as the faille silks; 

the latter, however, are much heavier in | 
weave but softer in finish, having a supple- 

ness and lightness that can be compared i || 
only to a chiffon cloth. These materials are I | 
used for all kinds of clothes this year, and | | 
for clothes which hitherto have been con- || 
sidered suitable only for woolens, worsteds or \ 
the more durable materials. Their field of 
use has been so enlarged that we can no 
longer consider them materials to wear only 
when ‘‘dressed up.”” Notonlyare the tailored 
coat-and-skirt suits made in the soft-ribbed 
and the rough-weave silks, but also the 
practical every-day, one-piece gowns. These 
one-piece gowns have, to a large extent, 
superseded the shirtwaist suit. Perhaps I 
should not say superseded, because it has 
given us a choice of two things, where 
before we only had one. They are made 
very simply and practically, and their popu- 
larity is due to their practical side: they 
are easy to make and still easier to wear, as 
their lines are just semi-fitting enough to be 
becoming to both thin and stout figures. 


S FOR colors, they are soft and low in | 
tone. Many mixed materials will be 

used, not only for spring suits but for gowns | 
as well. By ‘‘mixed” I do not mean striped | 
or decidedly set patterns, but a soft combi- | 
nation of color woven in the material. {I | 
There is a modernized pepper-and-salt sug- | 
gestion in some of the newest serges and 

tweeds, which is not so decided as our old 

idea of this tone, being more blended and 

giving a suggestion of a changeable material 

which heretofore we have known only in the 

silk weaves. Among the newest and most 

used shades are the blues; the new ones are 

soft in tone and yet “clear” in quality. 

Then come the browns in every shade from 

russet and leaf to the soft creams and ivories. 

Greens, from bronze to the softer moss shades, 

are charming. And charming also is a new 

color called prune, which is clear and soft. 

Grays, from the brown-grays to the paler 
yellow-grays, are always pretty for the spring. 

Be careful in choosing gray, however, that it 

is not aclear, cold, blue-gray, but one on the 

yellow tones. 


OW about the lines of the clothes them- 
selves: skirts are slimmer and the sleeves | 
are long and close-fitting. Coats are both | 
hip-length and long, three-quarter length; I 
some of the gowns are one-piece and semi- {cl 
fitting, others are close-fitting and draped; 
and again, blouses and separate draped 
skirts—possibly of different materials but of 
the same color—are worn both as gowns and 
as two-piece suits with long coats. This gives you only a 
partial idea of the many combinations and types of clothes 
in the fashions of the day. 

Every-day skirts are scant and in the round walking length: 
the dressier suits have longer skirts but not trains, and these 
are quite different in cut from the round skirts of last year. 

he newones are scant at the front and sides, and have 
rather sharp little tails in the back—I hardly dare call them 
tails, as they are so short, not more than two inches on the 
ground, and yet really a practical length to wear and to lift 
easily. Their plainnessis not so much in the cutting, which 
is often deceptive, but in their lack of trimming. 

lhe perfectly plain, straight, gored skirt is not very much 
used, and in its place, as a practical every-day skirt, is 
the simplified circular style which is cut in a few pieces: this is 
Possible today as the skirts are narrower. More of these 
skirts fasten in the front or the side-front than in the direct 
Centre-back, but most of the fullness hangs at the sides 
rather than at the centre-back. The side and front open- 
Ings you will find more easy to handle than the old-fashioned 
centre-back closing, which necessitated throwing more or 
less fullness over the placket. The new skirts average in 
width from two yards and a half to three yards and a 
quarter around the bottom. The chief point of difference 
between last year’s skirts and those of this year lies in 
the waist-line. Now the belt and skirt are one—that is, the 
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DRAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


The New Semi-Fitted Dress Which Will be Made of a Woolen and Rough Silk 


for the Spring, and of Linen for the Summer 


S BOTH very long and medium long coats are being worn, 
the length of the coat is decided more often by the 
material than by a rule of fashion For instance, in the 
every-day woolen, tailored suits for spring the coats are hip 
length, falling to the lower curve of the hip-line. No coat is 
more unbecoming than one which is cut above the curve ot 
the hip in either a tight or loose fitting shape. The very long 
coats, to the knee and below, are used in the more dressy 
tailored suits with the long skirts and also in the suits of silk 
and satin. Linen suits will be made with long as well as 
short coats, as linen is light enough to make even a long coat 
practical for midsummer days. The coats—like the skirts 
are neither tight fitting nor loose; they are rather a close 
semi-fit. They outline the figure without 
closely to it, and yet they are scant. 

The sleeves of coats are all full-length, close-fitting and 
quite flat at the armhole, being put in with barely enough 
ease to give comfort. Many of them are finished with 
rolling cuffs, the newest ones being quite high in the true 
Directoire shape, and trimmed with cordings and buttons or 
with folds of satin or silk to match the front fastenings of the 
coats. The collars are quite flat and small and fitted closely 
around the top line of the coat. Again, many of the coats 
have larger rolling collars, the front edges being finished 
with quite wide, pointed revers. These collars should be 
soft—not stiffened—and lined with a very soft silk or satin; 


clinging too 
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New Fabrics 
and Colors 


the cuffs should be finished in thesame way. This is a 
distinguishing mark of all the new clothes: their very soft 
finish. There is nothing tight nor hard suggested in the 
material, the design or the making. In fact, silks and satins 
and thin, light materials are much used for separate coats, 
and very charming separate coats they make, to be worn 
not only with the woolen and silk gowns, but with the summer 
cottons and linens as well. These coats are long and 
unlined and are made very simply. They are quite different 
from the full, taffeta coats of a year or more ago, as they 
are of these exceedingly supple materials and are scant and 
small, so they will look well when worn over the closer lines 
of this year’s clothes. 


RAPS have come back again into fashion, made now in 

the lightest weight as well as the transparent materials 
to wear with very dressy gowns, and are always useful and 
becoming, especially to older women. Many of the new 
ones are made entirely of chiffon trimmed with satin over a 
small, semi-fitted foundation lining which may be of silk, 
satin or chiffon. They are long, reaching quite to the hem of 
the gown in the back, though at the front and sides they are 
shorter and slightly shaped, not in the fantastic shapes that 
one sees, unfortunately, in some of the inferior grades of 
“ready-to-wear” garments, but in gradual slopes in pro- 
portion with the general lines of the designs. As a rule, 
these long coats slant toward the back, intensifying the 
long, slender lines of the figure. 


RESS sleeves as usual show infinite 

variety, but they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, tight. There is a difference between a 
long, close-fitting sleeve and the old-fashioned 
“‘skin-tight’’ sleeve. The fullness is given by 
the cut, but it is not in the form of either 
plaits or gathers. The material is cut longer 
| than the arm and pushed up over the lining, 
| on the order of a mousquetaire glove which 
! lies around the arm in soft, natural folds 
| 
| 








which form themselves, and are not set plaits 
or gathers artificially placed in the sleeve. 
They are very simple to make and most 
comfortable to wear; put into the armhole 
with just sufficient fullness to make them 
easy and comfortable. Many of the one- 
piece sleeves have the fullness held in by the 
inside seam, which, by-the-way, is placed 
more toward the back of the armhole than at 
\ the direct side-front of the sleeve. 
In many cases the sleeves are made of dif- 
| ferent materials from the gown; for instance, 
in dresses and blouses of silk and satin they 
may be of chiffon or figured net matching 
the tone of the gown and semi-transparent. 
Indeed, sleeves are quite the distinctive 
feature in many of the gowns, giving the only 
| touch of trimming to an otherwise perfectly 
| plain and untrimmed gown or blouse. As 
an economical suggestion for doing over old 
clothes the separate sleeve of net, lace or 
chiffon can turn many a difficult corner 
where the material of the gown is good and 
yet cannot be matched. 
| Yokes in gowns and blouses show a sharp 
change from last year. They are shallower 
in front, having a tendency to point out 
| | toward the shoulders instead of dropping in 
the centre, and in the back they are slender 
| | and pointed. The material is frequently 
| repeated in the sleeves or in some portion 
ies] of them. A pretty material—new as well as 
[] practical—is metal lace in silver and gold, 
which is now more used than the plain white 
laces and tulles. Such a yoke is mounted 
over a foundation of chiffon or thin silk, and 
you will find it more practical and durable 
than one of net or lace. This net of silver 
and gold is very much used for trimmings as 
well, as it blends with the soft, new, neutral 
shades. Dark laces and embroideries match- 
ing the color of the gown, and made over 
white, transparent linings, are another pretty 
trimming for silk and for light-weight woolen 
materials. 





VERSKIRTS and polonaises are sug- 

gested in the new clothes, but not by any 

increase in the material which adds fullness or 

{| | causes difficulty in making or wearing. Per- 
| sonally, I like the scant, simple lines of the 
new clothes and think that most women will 

find them becoming after their acquaintance 

is made. You will miss the tucks, plaits and 

fullness of the blouses and shirtwaists you have 

been wearing, yet when you begin to wear these new blouses 
several are shown in this number of THE JouRNAL—I 
am sure you will like them. They must not be made tight 
but loose, soft and comfortable. Remember that today 
the clothes are left unsewed far more than formerly —that is, 
they are not sewed in with each seam of the lining of a 
blouse or gown: it is quite enough to sew your over-material 
into the shoulder seam and the under-arm seam. Over- 
sewing your clothes will put them more out of fashion this 
year than any other mistake you can make. Instead of bon- 
ing you must, in a great measure, rely on tacking and weight- 
ing. Thesemi-fitted Directoire models are neither tight nor 
loose; in the soft, draped models for either gowns or separate 
dressy blouses the material is folded and draped to a founda- 
tion lining with a soft, natural fullness, rather than drawn 
tight around the figure in deep folds. In fact, the clothes all 
show a graceful, loose fit which will be generally becoming. 


FS at EE ieslgp (No. 4316) for the Princesse dress, closed at the left 

side-front, shown in the centre of the page, come tn jour sizes? 
32 to 38 inches bust measure Size 36 requires jour yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material without nup. Patterns ( inc luding Guide 
Chart) can be supplied for fijteen cents, post-free. The amount of 
material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Good-Looking Braided Buttons and 


Feather Ornament for a Hat 




















The Facing of a Hat and the Placing 
of the Bias Fold Around the Edges 

















Attractive Quill Which has the Feathery 
Top Pieces Pasted to its Edge 

















Draped Rosette of Silk Which May be 
Used for the Side of a Hat 














A Braided Band and Fringed Tassel are 
Novel Hat Trimmings 
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T IS in the making of the new hats that all their 
character lies: the trimming is only a finish 
which should be in proportion to the hat itself 
a small but none the less important point. Materials 
of so many kinds are used today that many of the 
new kats are made on foundation linings of light 
scrim and the lighter, wired buckrams. ‘This will 
be true of the early spring hats of taffeta, satin and 
chiffon, or of straw combined with these materials. 
Then, too, fashion again has brought into use fac 
ings and soft shirred and corded crowns which also 

require these made frames. 
The second photograph on the left shows a hat in 
process of being faced: the crown could be of the 


same material or of straw in one of the soft, flexible. 


satin braids toning with the silk or satin of the fac 
light bucl 


This frame is of 


ing. cram with | 
held into the crown 


with a fitted band which forms the head size; this 


race 
vires under the satin facing, 
should fit the head, not merely fit the top of the 
head, but be large enough to set down so that 
it is comfortable. The facing, like all facings of 
this kind, is cut on the bias and fitted with smooth- 
ness to the inside of the brim. In handling hats of 
this size it is better to put the facings on in two or 
three sections —first, because it is very much easier 
for the average milliner, and second, because it 
breaks up the large expanse of brim, making the hat 
less hard in line. You will see that the first or inner 
facing is put on in the usual way, slipstitched to the 
foundation, then the wide bias fold is placed around 
the edge, covering the outer brim and meeting the 
inner facing. A soft cord run through the centre of 
this fold is a protection to the edge of the frame and 
to the satin, and gives a becoming break to the line 
of the brim. You will find that without this cord 
the satin is liable to cut, and the brim, being unpro- 
tected, will not hold its shape even when wired. 
Where this fold joins the underfacing of the hat it 
is slipstitched to the facing and then finished with 
a set-on cord or tiny bias fold of the satin. On the 
Again, if 


your material is soft and semi 


upper side the same method may be used. 


you! hat is large and 


transparent nets and chiffons may be combined 
with the silk o1 atin underfacings) thi bias fold 
may be put on with a moderate amount of softness, 


not enough to make it heavy and much of a puff 
but with just sufficient fullness to turn the curves 


with ease and softness. 


RIMMINGS, though a small part of the present 

hats, at least require as much sewing and making 
as the hats themselves. ‘These photographs of them 
give only a small idea, but at least you will see that 
the ornaments made of the soutache braid and of 
feathers, shown at the top of the page, are practical, 
The 
prettily-braided buttons are an excellent trimming 
for tailored 


and a capital idea for clever home milliners. 


and semi-tailored hats to wear with 

every-day clothes, and quite the same method is used 

in braiding these as in making buttons and trim 
: 


mings for a suit. Quite unusual is the 


attractive 
quill, shown on the left, which is merely an ordinary 
quill with the 


upper edge. 


feathery top pieces pasted to its 
The large, draped rosette of silk 
shown in the fourth illustration may be used for the 
side of either a large or a small hat. This rosette 
should be mounted upon a small disk foundation of 
wired capenet, to which the loops may be sewed. 
The ends are made double of ribbon or silk, and 
should have small weights to hold them in shape and 
make them fall straight over the brim of the hat. 
At the bottom of the page is a suggestion for braided 
net which would be pretty for the crown of a spring 
hat, or for the upper brim with the crown of straw, 
orof shirred or corded net. The ornament on the right 
of this is made of silk or chiffon, draped and caught 
with one of the new soutache tassels. This tassel 
could be used also for the end of a scarf draped 
around the crown and falling in an irregular line 
over the edge of the brim. 


B T it is in the dressmaker’s workroom especially 
that there are so many new ideas. For instance, 
much of the fullness of the new clothes is given in 
the length of cut rather than in gathers and folds; 
the scantiness and the straight lines must be obtained 
not only in the cutting of the garment, but in the 
making as well. Let us begin with sleeves, as they 
always show so many changes. Although they are 
cut long they are not tight, nor are they the full, 
gathered style which we know as the mousquetaire. 
The new sleeves fall in soft folds around the arm, 
but the fullness is distributed in a new way. Asa 
rule, they are made over a chiffon or soft silk 
foundation lining in silk, satin and net blouses. 
This lining is not plain and tight, but a little longer 
than the arm, which allows for some folds and for a 
perfectly easy fit: upon this the sleeve is mounted. 
The first two photographs at the top of the page on 
the right show the front and back of one of these 
new sleeves with the soft fullness of the material 
distributed on the lining. This, although a one-piece 
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sleeve, gives all the grace and fullness of one cut 
in two pieces, the length being caught up with a 
gathering string put in as a tacking on the inside 
of the sleeve just above and below the curve of the 
elbow—in all a length of from four to five inches. 
The seam is put well toward the back, not as for- 
merly at the inside of the arm, but just back of the 
under-arm seam of the waist. The fullness is not 
full, straight gathers down the entire length of the 
seam, but is eased just where it is needed. 

The larger of the lower photographs in this group 
is of a plain, cloth coat-sleeve, showing the top, cut 
with an oval curve rather than a wide, round one. 
This allows for fitting it into a smaller armhole, as 
these sleeves as a rule are put under rather than 
over the material of the 


armhole—that is, the 


shoulder material ‘s sewed over the top of the sleeve 
instead of the sleeve being sewed above it. This is 
to give the flat look of the new shoulders without 


extra gathers at the top of the sleeve. These sleeves 
also must be long enough to give ease and comfort 
at the turn of the arm; otherwise, they will ride up 
and cause wrinkles in the back of the sleeve, espe- 
cially just below the armhole. 

The last photograph in this group shows one of 
the new, plain sleeves with the high cuff. The cuff 
coat-sleeves will be new for the summer. This cuff 
is cut on the circular of the material and follows the 
proportion of the sleeve—that is, the top line of the 
cuff should be the same width as the sleeve just 
below the elbow and slope gradually to the wrist. 
These cuffs are lined with silk or satin and require 
no interlining. ‘They are put on straight around the 
wrists—not turned under and faced—simply slip- 
stitched and tacked to the edge of the undersleeves. 


-.. the material of the new blouses to 
the foundation lining around the waistline is an 
important point, as it affects both the waist and the 
hang of the raised skirts. You will notice in the photo- 
graphs that the material has a double line of gathers. 
The skirt fits just to the upper line of gathers which 


is the top of a normal waistband. The material is 
laid more in folds than in gather and tacked in 
place at the line of sewing. ‘The folds are place d at 
each side-front and side-back instead of the direct 


centre-front, to keep the fall of the material 


traight 
from the shoulders and to give a broad line to the 
blouse rather than a‘ V’’-shaped line, which is one 
of the things to avoid in adjusting the fullness of the 
new blouses and bodices. ‘The material ends about 
an inch above the lining and is finished with a rib- 
bon taping which is flat, preventing a clumsy turn- 
ing under of the material, which would give bulk 
under the belt lining of the skirt. 

The new beltless skirt, by which I mean the skirt 
cut with the belt as a portion of the skirt, is 
mounted upon fitted foundation linings of muslin, 


or, better still, ribbon belting two inches wide, on 


which the skirts and short apron-length foundations 


are hung. The photograph on the right shows one 
of these skirts in a light-weight vithout a 


serge 


g hanging from the top edge of the 


foundation belt lining. 


foundation Jini 


This is quite different from 


the corselet skirts of a few years ago, as this belt 
lining takes the place of the outside belt, the top 
of the lining coming to the top of the 


The material of the 


usual out- 
side belt-line. skirt should fit 
snugly around the top of the belt lining and hang 
from there in a semi-fitted ling to the hips, where 

} 


it should fit smoothly 
of the skirt 


but not tightly. The material 


is stite hed two rows deep to the top of 


the belt lining to give firmness, but the belt lining 
itself is not tacked to the skirt except perhaps at 
fullest curve of 
the hips; but tacking should be used, not stitching. 
For large figures, bone this belt lining at the 
sides and back. 


the front and side-fronts over the 


front, 


HE next illustration shows the back view of the 
belt lining and the ribbon taping and the fullness 

in the back of the new skirts. Assuming that the skirt 
opens in the front or side-front, the tape is to hold 
back, which 

a greater amount of full- 
sides than at the 


in a straight line the fullness in the 
must be distributed with 
ness at the direct centre-back. 
You will notice in this illustration that belting is used 
for the belt lining and that it is laid in four, long, 
slender darts to shape it, rather than in two deeper 
ones which would make the shaping more abrupt. 
It is neatly faced with a bias fold at the upper edge 
where the skirt is stitched to it, but entirely free at 
the lower edge. The last illustration shows the satin 
facing and the finishing of an unlined skirt. In 
some of the lighter-weight materials it is necessary 
to weight the skirts at certain points, in plaits and in 
the loose panels, for instance. This is especially 
true of the polonaise and overskirt, which should 
be weighted along their lower edges to hold the 
seams and the material straight. Weights are also 
used in unlined coats of silk, satin and linen at the 
edge of each seam, to keep the coat straight in line 
and prevent it from falling too closely into the figure. 











Three Different Types of Sleeves New in 
Cut, but Not Difficult to Make 














The Silk Tacked to the Lining, and the 
Flat Binding of the Lower Edge 








The Fullness Drawn to the Side to Give 


a Broad Look to the Back 














An Inner Waist Belting to Which the Top 
of the Raised Skirt is Sewed 














The Darting of the Belt Lining and 
Stays Used in the Back of a 5S} 








A Bias Strip of Satin is the Proper 
Facing to Use 
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Photographs by Boissonnas and Taponier, Paris 
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4315 —The attractive coat, the front view of 
which is shown on the right and the back view 
on the left, may be made of one of the pretty 
new, yarn-dyed worsteds in a serviceable 
blue-gray or a faded cadet blue. Patterns 
(No. 4315) for this loose-fitting cutaway coat 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material without nap. 
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4324—Suitable for any season of the year, and appropriate alike 
for a little boy or a girl, is the one-piece dress above. 
bockers are included in the pattern and may be made of the same 
material as the dress. In wool, a mohair would be satisfactory, 
while in cotton goods, piqué, gingham and percale are all nice. 
Patterns (No, 4324) come in three sizes: 2 to6 years. 


requires for dress one yard and seven-eighths, and for 


bockers, one yard of 36-inch material without nap. 
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ns by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 














4330—For small boys nothing could be nicer than this suit, which is 
loose and comfortable and worn over knickerbockers. A good quality 
of light-weight serge will resist the wear a small boy gives his clothes 
better than any other material, and—as perhaps some mothers do not 
Know—serge may be washed with soap and water at least twice. 
Patterns (No. 4330), closed at left side-front, come in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 years requires for blouse and knickerbockers two 
yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 

















4320—Just the suit for general spring wear for 
a girl of twelve or fourteen, made of a diagonal 
serge. Large buttonholes are simulated by strips 
of the cloth stitched on the edges. Patterns 
(No. 4320), with a straight plaited skirt, come in 
four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 12 vears requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 44-inch mate- 
rial without nap. 
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43 12—This little checked dress —its front view 
shown on the left and the back view on the 
right—could be made of challis or any soft silk- 
and-wool material. Patterns (No. 4312), closed at 
the left side-back, and with waist lining, come in 
three sizes: 6 to10 years. Size 8 years requires 
two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material 
without nap. 























4310—Cashmere inany soft, becoming color 
would be pretty for the 





iress above for nice wear. 


It is made with a yoke lining, to which the sleeves 
ire sewed, and untrimmed except for simulated 
tonholes made of straps of the material. Patterns 
No. 4310) cor three sizes: 6to 10 vears. Size 
8 years requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material ho I 
(rn ———-——— el 














QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
all the numbered designs shown on this 
page can be supplied on receipt of the price, 
fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The 
amount of material required for the dijjerent 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast 
measure and length of back, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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4318—Drared, one-piece dress for a little gir!. 
One of the fine-twilled serges or a roughly-woven 
silk would be attractive for it, relieved with a simy 
design of soutache braid. Patterns (No. 4318 
closed in the back and with lining, come in f 
sizes: 8to14 years. Size 10 years requires tl 
yards of 36-inch material without nap, and thre 
quarters of a yard of 36-inch lining. 
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HE first of the four attractive hats illustrat 

at the top of the page is of silk, with the qu 
caught with a braid ornament. The next twos! 
the front and back of a silk-covered hat trimn 
with roses. Soutache braid is the chief trimtn 
of the next hat, while the last —a straw— has 
rolling brim, faced with light straw and trim! 
with a rosette of silk matching the upper brim. 

The coat on the left shows the simplicity of ¢ 
new cut, and a bias fold of the same material used .'s 
afinish. It is made of one of the fine-twilled serges, 
the long buttonholes forming the trimming. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ral 











4367-4373 
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4367-4373 —Good-looking street suit, to be made of serge or cheviot. 


Patterns (No. 4367) for the coat come in five size 32 to 40 inches bust 


ure. Size 36 requires three yards and three-eighths of 44-inch mate- 
rial without nap. Patterns (No. 4373) for the four-piece skirt, with slightly 
I ed st-line, come in five size 22 to 30 inches waist easure. Size 24 


requires three yards and three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 
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4352—Spring dress with waist and skirt cut separately but giving the 
appearance of one. Make it of an invisible-striped worsted trimmed with | 
cloth-covered buttons and loops of braid. Patterns (No. 4352) for this girl's 
dress — with blouse waist and semi-fitting raised skirt in two gores, open- | 
ing at side-front —come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 years | 
requires three yards and a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 
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4327— Practical shirtwaist which is equally suitable 
for linen, cptton, crépe or silk. The shaped front 
overlaps the yoke and is stitched to it with a bias fold 
of the material. The sleeve. which is long and tight, 
is plain at the armhole and put into it with a cord | 
which is laid in a fold of the material around the edge | 
of the armhole: the material of the sleeve being slipped 
under the shoulder and a row of stitching placed just 
back of the cord. Patterns (No. 4327), closed at the | 





left side-front, come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 
years. Size 16 years requires one yard and five- 








4331—A silk-and-wool material or a Japanese silk 
crépe would make up prettily for a girl of sixteen in a 
waist of this kind. Bias bands of cloth—possibly to 
match a skirt—are used as trimming and to bind the 
es of the yoke, the shoulders and the sleeve-caps. 





Make the yoke of net lace, while the sleeves may be 
of the same material as the blouse, over white, or of 
chiffon cloth of the same color as the waist over a 
white foundation of chiffon. Patterns (No, 4331) for 
this blouse, with fitted lining, come in five sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and three-quarters of 27-inch material without nap, 
and one yard of 36-inch lining. 
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eighths of 36-inch, or one yard and five-eighths of 40- 1] 
inch material without nap. || 
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YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page cai be supplied at fifteen cent 


each number, post-jree. The amount of material required 


for the different ages and sizes ts printed o1 


pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number o} pattern and bust measur 
ys : ; y . a the P ? , 
for waists, coats and costumes, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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4328-4332—Good-looking suit for a diagonal weave of F 4361 
serge. Patterns (No. 4328) for the coat come in five sizes: 32 

to Winches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
a half of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4332 Wo 
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tne ramen Sh 





for the two-piece rt with raised waist-line co ) j 
ze 22 to 28 inches waist me ire Any ze req 
ind fi eight of 44 iteria out 








4548-4350 

















4348-4350—Semi-tailored gown which could be made 


of a rough silk suiting or a soft silk and wool material 
for afternoon street wear. The buttons and loops are of 


| 

| 

| 
braid and the set-on yoke is a form of trimming bound | 
with a bias fold. Patterns (No. 4348) for the waist, | 
closed in the back, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inche 
bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three- } 
quarters of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns | 
(No. 4350) for the skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 


inches waist measure. Size 24requires three yards and 















































1 half of 44-inch material without nap. 


4335—The long separate coat shown above is cut 


with the new scant, grace 





lines and is one which 





\ 
would be becoming to a woman inclined to be stout. It 
could be made of a heavy Ottoman silk or a fancy 
worsted in a neutral tone which will harmonize with the 
majority of gowns which will be worn under it. The 
set-under fold placed around the neck and down the 
front should be a contrast in material but not in color. 
Patterns (No. 4335) for this ladies’ coat come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 44-inch material without nap. 


4337-4338 —Distinction is given the suit on_the left 
by its extreme simplicity. It could be made of one of 
the attractive ribbed or rough-woven silks, with the 
buttons covered with the same material and the loops 
of silk braid either in the same color or in black. The | 














new gray-greens, blue or prune color would be charm- 
ing for it. Patterns (No. 4337) for the coat come in five 1 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1] 
three yards of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4338) for the three-piece skirt come in four sizes: 
22 to 28 inches waist measure. Any size requires two 


yards and five-eighths of 44-inch material without nap 











4351—Serge is just the material for the Princesse 
dress on the right, which is the new semi-tailored dress | 
for knockabout wear. The yoke may be of chiffon 


cloth or net of the same color, or of white. The sas! | 


matches the dress, while the edges of the neck, front, 








etc., are bound with a satin fold matching the color 
of the material. This style is also one which could be 
used for linen dresses later in the season. Patterns 











(No. 4351), closed in the front, come in four sizes: 32 


to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
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post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your near’ Neay 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, and waist and UP mea 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The New Spring Gowns 


Designs by Mrs. 








4329—Soft, prune-colored 
satin with the collar of silver 
lace would be charming for this 
blouse. Patterns (No. 4329) 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material 
without nap. 
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4313-4314—Dress of rough 
blue worsted. Waist patterns 
(No, 4313) and skirt patterns 
(No. 4314) each come in four 
sizes: 32 to38 inches bust meas- 
ure, and 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 36 requires one 
yard and a half, and size 24 
three yards and a half of 44-inch 
material without nap. 
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Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 











4319-4311—The scant cut of 
in this suit. Olive-green in a 


good-looking with trimming oO 


(No. 4319) for the coat come in fi\ 


bust measure. Size 36 require 


of 44-inch material without nap. 


the three-piece skirt, with raise 


sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires two 








yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material without nap. eighths of 36-inch material without nap. of 44-inch material without nap. | 
( 
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the new clothes is shown | 4346 —Gold lace and the 
liagonal serge would be | || would be a happy combination for the 
black moiré. Patterns i| could be used with the coat suit, 

e sizes: 32 to 40 inche | || when the coat is removed. 
two yards and an eighth | } of another material than the skirt 
Patterns (No. 4311) for me color. Patterns (No. 4346 
waist-line, come in four | tucked undersleeves, come 


4525 











4325 —Shirtwaist on the sim- 
plest of lines which could be 
made of cotton crépe, linen, 
madras, or a soft silk. Patterns 
(No. 4325), closed at the left 
side-front, come in five sizes: 32 
to4 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards of 36-inch 
material without nap. 























waist above, which 
making a complete dress 
the 


vith Frenc ning and 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 


olive-green satin yoke of lace. Waist patterns 


(No. 4333) come in five sizes: 32 
| to 40 inches bust measure, and 

aists are chiefly || skirt patterns No. 4334) in four 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 


uld be of the sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 


sho 


| 
| 
32 to 40 inches | 


| i j lyr t , 
yards and three | 24 two yards and three-quarters 


4333 -4334—Of silk with 
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VATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 
on this page can be supbdlied at fijteen cents for each 
number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 


{ 























from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern, bust measure jor waists, coat and costume, and 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








4339 —Charming Princesse evening gown with the new, square 
train known as the “‘fish-tail.’’ A soft satin is used for t 

with the upper part of the bodice, the back and the skirt panel of 
netappliqué. Patterns (No. 4339) come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 44-inch material 
without nap, and two yards and three-eighths of 18-inch lace. 


he gown, 

















8 Bee new gowns and blouses all show at least a sug- 
gestion of drapery, and depend for their beauty on 
their cut, rather than on elaborate or much trimming. 
Metal laces, however, in both gold and silver, frequent-y 
form the collar, while button-moulds covered with the 
material, and loops of braid or strips of the material 
simulating buttonholes, relieve the severity. 
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ERE are three pretty articles which any girl can 

make and which will add greatly to a blouse or 
shirtwaist. The silk tie may be knitted or crocheted 
in any becoming color and edged with a simple braid 
design and tassels. Handkerchief linen, lace and 
embroidery form the jabot, while the collar-and-cuff set 
is of linen with the bowknots and edges embroidered in 
a delicate color. 


ar: 
i 








HE classic hair ornament of three strands of 

sequins on the girl’s head is new and charming 
when the hair is arranged for it, and is an idea which 
may be easily followed. Below this is a happy com- 
bination of colored embroidery on a linen belt, while 
the last illustration shows the back of a belt, which 
1S unusually good looking, made of patent leather 
and satin, with a knot of satin finely braided. 


D 








NCHANTING hood for evening wear made of 

cobwebby white chiffon and lace with a touch 
of color in the ribbon and rosebuds. The chiffon is 
laid in rows of shirring delicately corded, over a 
chiffon lining, the lace being gathered in the back as 
in a baby cap, and falling over the face in the front 
in a most becoming fashion. Though lovely in white 
these hoods are also charming in the soft colors. 











NE of the new plain net veils which are worn with the 

large hats is shown below, and in the picture above it 
is shown in place on the hat. The edge with the ribbon- 
covered elastic is placed around the neck and holds the veil 
firmly in place over the hat. 
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HE frilly jabots above, which are most attractively 

feminine, are made of plaited net edged with lace: 
they may be worn with silk or the new cotton crépe 
blouses. The buckle of shirred silk used on the stand- 
ing collar is quite new, as is the touch of Irish picot in 
the turnover linen collar. The sign of good luck —the 
Swastika— is embroidered in different sizes in white 
on the prettily shaped white linen collar. 











Ae arrangement for the hair an ne 
which is likely to be becoming to young girls 


Fi 
is the band of gold t 

on the girl’s head. Below this are the fronts and 
backs of two unusual belts: the upper one bei 
colored flannel striped with white and e1 id 
with birds, while the lower one is of 
suéde braided in a conventional d 


yraid studded with ornaments 
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the yoke, 
on the upper side. 


edges of the waist, and 











XTREMELY simple and yet 

~ quite new is the use of two 
kinds of net in this very pretty 
yoke; a fancy, dotted net form 
the standing collar and the first 
yoke, and a plain net, laid in 
fine tucks, the second yoke. 
The edge of this, as well as the 
blouse, is quite free, and the 
entire yoke and collar should 
be lined with chiffon. 











only at the inside seam. Perhaps 


ANDS of fine handkerchief linen 

form the trimming for the net 
waist on the left. The small, shaped 
yoke and collar are of plain net with 
the three-eighth-inch bands set on 
quite close together. A wider band 
of the linen is placed on the tucked 








front to form the deep ‘‘\ 








* shape. 


HAPPY combination of net and net lace forms’the pretty 
blouse at the top of the page on the left. 
collar are of fine, tucked net, while the top of the blouse, 
which is outlined with a band of the lace, is quite free from 
The long sleeves are tucked in clusters and only 


HE net blouse above on the right is trimmed with thread 
lace and a fascinating little ball fringe. 
waist to make, but should be built on a foundation lining, 
to which the yoke and sleeves should be sewed. 


the 


hemmed and quite free from the lining. 





EW and happy conceits for the use of net and tucks in sleeves are shown 
| in the group above. 


In the first sleeve on the left the upper part is net, 
while the cuff is tucked and finished with a band of lace. 
is entirely of net, laid in graduated box-plaits, while the third shows a tiny 
cuff of embroidered net, completing a sleeve of softest Satin which is tucked 
the prettiest of the sleeves is the last, 
which is made of net over a tucked net foundation. 
row of buttons at the top and a bias fold at the bottom, completes the over- 
sleeve, while a shirred cuff finishes the under-sleeve. 





The yoke and 


It is a simple 


The side 


neck edge, however, are 






















HE top of this lingerie blouse 


is a Charming combination 


of baby Irish, net, and exquisite 
hand embroidery. The top of 
the blouse is tucked, and its 


joining to the net i 


by the lavish handwork. This 


concealed 





4 is an excellent way to use bits 
of lace and net, and to renovate 
a waistwhich shows wear around 
the collar. 





The second sleeve 


A band of lace, with a 


IMPLE indeed is the yoke on the 
right, which is made of bands of 
Valenciennes lace set into a finely - 
tucked net blouse. The embroidery, 
whichis in satin stitch, is quite heav y 
and completely conceals the joining 
of the two materials —a simple device 
which any one can follow, 












































ATIN and net are here combined, and though charming in white, this waist 

may form the bodice for a gown if the net and satin match the color of the 

skirt. The bib-shaped front, side sections and part of sleeves are of satin, the 
yoke is of embroidered net, and the remainder of the waist of tucked net. 


HERE is an illusive charm about this waist, as it is of finely-tucked net 

over silver lace. It is made on a foundation on which the lace is placed in 
a design, and over which the net is put. The net falls over the shoulders in 
soft sleeve-caps, and the long, tight sleeves are lined with chiffon. 








CAWSTON 
Ostrich Feathers 


For 20 Years 
the Standard of 
Quality 







Write today for 
Ostrich Book 
and Feather 
Price List, 
Interesting and 
Instructive, 
Beautifully 
Illustrated, 
Sent Free. 


/ 


A beautiful Plume, 15 inches long, full and wide, 
made of carefully selected male bird feathers, giving 
strength and luster. This Plume will retain its curl 
and wear for years. Black, White ° 
or any solid color, delivered free, Price $5.00 | 
This Cawston Plume is the same as those which were 

awarded Prize Medals at Paris, Omaha, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Portland, and Jamestown Expositions, made from extra choice 
Ostrich Feathers, selected from our flock of over 1000 Ostriches, 
dried and curled in the California sunshine, and finished under 
our personal supervision by our expert workers in our factory 


on the farm; far superior to the goods composed of cheap 
African Feathers, finished in the underground sweat-shops of 
New York and other large cities. It is only by personal 
examination that a person can understand that the mere 


statement of the length of a Plume means very little 
comparison to quality. 

Send for one of our Plumes and see for yourself. 
tion guaranteed, or money promptly returned. 


Satisf 


Ostrich Feathers are more fashionable 
than ever this Spring. 


AWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal 
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peg! of great interest to — 
Every Prospective Mother & 
Something new —only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘* fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
br Ikiness no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than yo 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Free Maternity Skirt”’ It’s FREE to every woman 


writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 


tages stvle 
tages, styl 






,» material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy 
sicians, dressmaker Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book,if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmenttoyourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


and users. 











Don’t experiment with your 
Spring Gown. 


Lansdowne 











stands preeminent 
for ALL Directoire 


and Empire Gowns. 







Besides it wears 
well. 


Genuine perforated every 
3 yards on the selvedge 





FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 
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Economy in Dress—With Surprising Results 


‘How charming you look—Whatever does it mean?—both of owe our 
you girls coming out so early in the season with new suits—and — pretty gowns to Diamond Dyes as well as you. This is not our first 





such exquisite colors!” experience, however. Everyseason sister and I are able to have one 
“Thanks very much—you are beautifully gowned yourself. or two extra dresses because we can depend upon Diamond Dyes to 
That’s a new dress, is it not?”’ change the color to one we desire, and if it is necessary to add a few 
‘“No, it isn’t new—I'll tell you about it. This dress is three = yardsof material, we match it in quality and dye it the same shade.” 
years old. It was my grey long coat suit and mother ripped it “Tl certainly am amazed. I have always admired the lovely 
up—colored it with Diamond Dyes for wool—and I made it over, things you girls had,—and been a bit envious,— but now I have 





pattern.” the secret of your pretty dresses.”’ 


Every Woman Can Dress Well— On This Plan 


Diamond Dyes are a blessing to the mothers and daughters who have a limited income. There is no end to the variety of changes that 
can be made in the wardrobe. Last year’s house dresses, street suits, silk waists, lace waists —in fact everything in wearing apparel 
can be dyed and made over to look like new. 

sits of trimming — laces — ribbons —can be freshened. Hose may be dyed to match the gown. Hat trimmings, feathers, wings, 
etc.—all given the shade desired by the use of Diamond Dyes. We have the grateful testimony of hundreds of constant users. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


using a 


Diamond Dyes are the standard of the World and alw ive perfect result You Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goo 
ist be sure that you get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Di imond Dyes adapted are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal hbres, which take up the dye qui 
to the article you intend to dye. Diamond | Dys for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Lins or other veget 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye, claim fibres, which take up the dye 
that their imitations will color Wool, Silk or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics”) equally well. This claim is “ ON xed Goods.” also known as “Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cott 
false, because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can be aa ae dt apse Pa: Picci f EAP negates rl Rag I casa, Ri eet agp 
used as successfully for Dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vege/able fibres. For this reason we make Linen, or other vegetable fibres. Se SENS Sere ee _ oe " sy 1s 
two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. best Gyes made tor these gooe 


New Diamond Dye Annual—Free 5073357202 eer Dye Anmaals a cope of the Direction Bock, and 6 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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JON IN DRESS 
It’s the Tailoring 


that makes such great de- 
mand for PRINTZESS 
Fashions—tailoring that goes 
right down to the linings and in- 
terlinings, and helps the designer 
make every line true and graceful. 


Try ona PRINTZESS garment 
and see its superiority at the test- 
points where others fail — at collar, 


shoulder, hip and front. 
PRINTZESS Spring Styles are now 


on exhibition at leading stores in almost 

every city. If not at yours, tell us the 

dealer's name and ask for our handsome 

Spring Style Portfolio ‘‘A’’ to pay for 

your trouble. 

THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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COLLAR 


























Coward Good Sense Shoe 
Allows free action of the foot muscles, provides 
breathing room for the toes and gives ease in 
walking. Fits perfectly; supports ankle and arch; 
reinedies flat-foot. Finest leathers and making. 
. Moderate prices. 
For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 


























BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 
a dress or shirt waist immediately dis 
covers how difficult it isto obtain a good 
fit by the usual “trying on method” with 
herself for the model and alooking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


**Hall-Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress Forms’’ 





do away with all discomforts an t 
ments in fitting, and render t work of dre 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This fort 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and e 
ilso made longer and shorter at the waist line 


bust made higher or lower, and form raised or 
lowered to suit any desired skirt length. It i 
very easily adjusted, cannot get out of order and 
will last a lifetime. 
Write to-day for Illustrated Booklet contain- 
tng complete line of Dress Forms with price 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 
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Ends Meet 
By Helen Koues: With Drawing by Mary Hitchner 
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ERHAPS the first requirement in making 
Pp both ends meet is ingenuity, and the least 
thrifty of us find a pleasure in making 
something nice out of little or nothing. So often 
by giving a second thought to an old blouse or 
dress we see useful possibilities unthought of 
before, and a little time and labor will transform 
last year’s clothes into this year’s styles. Fash- 
ions, this season, are kind to the economically 
inclined, as the clothes are simpler and closer in 
cut: they are not tight-fitting by any means, but 
there is less material in them, and they can be 
successfully recut from those of last year. 
The blouse at the top of the page, for instance, 
is full of possibilities, as it does not require much 
material and illustrates what I mean by saying 
that clothes are ‘‘ plain but not tight.’ The first 
place that a blouse wears out is around the neck, 
so the pretty under-set section which extends 
around the neck and down the front answers a 
double purpose: economy as well as trimming. 
It should be of the same color as the blouse or at 
least harmonize with it, but it may be of quite a 
different material. In a cloth or flannel blouse, 
for instance, silk may be used, while in one of 
ilk a band of cloth would be good-looking. In 
a wash waist—for which this design is quite 
suitable—if there is not enough of the same 
material a strip of color could be used. 


OST of last year’s waists were made with 
tucks or plaits, which it is better to omit this 
eason. This will give you the extra width across 
the front for the surplice crossing. It will he 
necessary, however, to rip your old waist apart, 
and freshen it in any way you can. Wool or 
cotton material can be washed: the former in 
soapbark—for the use of which | will gladly 
send you direction and the latter in soap and 
water. Soft silks or even satins may be washed 
in tepid water and soap—not hot water, as the 
color might run Taffetas, however, require 
gasoline—which, by-the-way, should be used in 
the open air and nowhere near a flame or a light. 
Get enough to fill a basin, and when your waist 
is ripped apart, and the tucks all ripped out, 
wipe off any dust you can with a 
dry cloth and then put all the 
material into the basin. Rub it 
gently, giving special attention to 
spots, then lift out the material, but 
do not wring it—this would crack 
the silk—merely press out the gaso- 
line as well as you can. It evapo 
rates quickiy,so you will not find it 
difficult. ‘This sounds like a great 
deal of trouble, but to remodel any- 
thing satisfactorily I have found 
that sometimes ‘‘the longest way 
’round is the shortest way home” 
if you want it to be really useful. 
It is especially important to put the 
material in as good condition as 
possible before spending much 
labor on the sewing. Then when 
your material is in nice condition, 
recut by the pattern. The set-in 
piece is prettiest as a fold, darted to give the 
hape, but if you have some odd bit of material 
you could use it, facing it with something else. 

If the waist is of washable material a fly should 
be sewed under the fold, and small, flat buttons 
and buttonholes used to fasten it; otherwise, tiny 
hooks and silk loops will be satisfactory. 


HE collar should be attached to a small chem- 

isette; this keeps the neck edge free, which is 
far nicer than if it were sewed down in a havd 
fashion—and the collar when soiled can be 
washed without trouble, which to me is oi great 
importance. It fastens in the centre-back, the 
buttons and loops at the side being merely a 
trimming, which is a very simple and yet deco- 
rative one. Crocheted buttons are the prettiest 
to use, caught by loops of braid. They may 





A Useiul Waist for Remodeling 




















match the waist in color or harmonize with it, 
but should not be a startling contrast. A good 
quality of these buttons, suitable for washing, can 
be bought for twelve cents a dozen, while cotton 
braid comes at eightcents a yard. And, by-the- 
way, should you want to make an inexpensive, 
new waist, a cotton crépe, which costs but eight- 
een cents a yard, is one of the newest materials. 
It comes in many colors as well as white, is a 
yard wide, can be easily washed, and does not 
require ironing. Such a waist could be made 
for less than seventy-five cents and it will wear 
indefinitely. Keep it quite easy in fit, however, 
as the crépe shrinks considerably. 


UT, in either remodeling or making, it is the 
sleeves which deserve especial attention, par- 
ticularly this year, when there is so decided a 
change. Theyshould be of the same material as 
the waist, except, perhaps, if the waist is of silk— 
then the band and sleeve could be of chiffon cloth 
or net. Insucha case the sleeves should be lined 
with chiffon cloth in either white or the same color. 
Sut the chances are that old sleeves will recut 
nicely because they could be pieced to give 
length without showing, as the seam may be 
entirely concealed in a fold. This is why this 
style of sleeve is so especially good for remodeling 
and the reason I have shown it as a separate 
sleeve as well as in the waist. Then another 
thing about it is the cuff. As you see from the 
illustration of the back view below, the cuff is 
an extension of the under-arm section. It could 
be seamed to the sleeve, however, and be of a 
different material—possibly matching whatever 
you use for the set-in section. In any material 
except net, place a cord in a fold of the material 
around the armhole and stitch it over the edge 
of the sleeve. 


ATTERNS (No. 4340) forthis blouse or shirt- 
waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material without nap. Pat- 
terns for the sleeve (No. 4360) come in three 
sizes: 32, 36and 4o inches bust measure: Size 
36 requires a yard and an eighth 
of 30-inch material without nap. 
Jumper dresses with white yokes 
and sleeves are another style which 
may be remodeled. Now what you 
can do is this: take the sleeves out 
of the guimpe, and if they are of 
net rip them apart and dye them 
yourself to match the color of the 
dress—write me for directions if 
you need them—making them long 
and tight, either on the order of the 
sleeve illustrated, or else tucked in 
groups. As they were probably 
three-quarter length, piece them 
under a tuck, and for this purpose 
place a group of three small tucks 
in the centre of the forearm, just 
below the elbow and at cuff depth. 
A sleeve of this style does not re- 
quire an under-arm section, as 
you can shape it sufficiently at the inside seam. 
Leave the yoke of your guimpe white and the rest 
of your waist as it is, if it is in good condition. 
TILL another point in connection with sleeves 
is the full sleeve-cap of last year which may be 
in your waist or jumper. Perhaps it is a full, 
circular piece, or a circular piece with square 
points.’ If itis put into the armhole without full- 
ness you can give it the new look by tacking it 
together at the under-arm, thus pulling the full- 
ness away from the top of the arm and concealing 
itunderneath. If the sleeve-cap is gathered into 
the armhole across the top take it out and recut 
it to fit the armhole. Do this by taking out the 
extra size of the upper part at the inside seam. 
A tight sleeve-cap will make a surprising differ- 
ence in the ‘‘new” look of your waist. 















Cloth Quality 


is a first essential to good 
choice in garments. 

Your own good taste can ap- 
prove the style, but you must 
rely upon reputation for the worth 
of the materials. 


That's another advantage in the pur- ee 
chase of a PRINTZESS garment—the label é 
insures positive pure-wool purity, and a 
shrunk-before-cutting process that keeps < 
the shape there regardless of wear or weather. 


PRINTZESS Fashions are sold by: 


The Wm.Hengerer Company, Buffalo 

Lasalle & Koch Company, Toledo 

Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee and Philadelphia 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, Ill 

John W. Thomas & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May Company, St. Louis, Mo 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., louisville, Ky. ; 
The Castner-Knott D. G. Co., Nashville, Tenn 
The Fair, Montgomery, Ala. 
Newcomb- Endicott Company, Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. Hale Company, Ios Angeles, Cal. 


— 


and by good stores everywhere. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRINTZESS 
SHOULDER 
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The staple 
Half-Wool 


Dress Fabric 


One fabric 
made in 
two widths 


15¢ per yard 


25c per yard 
22 inch 


36 inch 











Ls 





DURABLE 
HSTTA 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market. 

Adapted to almost every use to which dress goods are 
applied. For evening or party gowns, especially for | 
children and misses, be sure to see the light shades— _ | 
all made by new and special processes bringing out the 
natural lustre of the wool. For street and school wear see 
the dark shades, of which the Black and three Navy Blues 
are fast and will not crock. All the fast blues have white 
selvages. Made in a full line of light and dark shades 
Laundering is easily done and improves the goods 

If you cannot secure these fabrics from 

your home retailer, write us, and we will 

tell you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


Ruth Newton | 


A 




















Mark your wearing apparel with your owr 
name woven on a piece of fine tape. 


Any style of lettering in red, blue, navy or bla 
$2.00 per gross— $1.25 per half gross. 


REIS’ WOVEN NAMES 


are the best. Artistic workmanship. Original designs. | 
colors. To be had in department and dry goods stores. 
G. REIS & BRO., 636 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

















« ALICE WEBSTER ~~ 

ENGRAVED WEDDING 
100 INVITATIONS FOR $6.50 
Delivery charges prepaid. Samples on request 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms 


Unrivaled service and faultless styles of engravins 

















PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the waist shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen 
__ cents, post-jree, and for the separate sleeve at ten cents. The amount of material required jor the 
pate styles. Satisfied customers everywhere. Est. 1862. different Sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by 
Samples Free. State garment intended, color desired. | mazl, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the waist and sleeve, and inclosing the price to the 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main 8t., Holyoke,Mass. | Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


at mill prices—no middle profits, Woolens and Worsteds 
for Men’s, Women’s and Children’s garments. We antici- 


School Invitations a Specialty. | 
Monogram Stationery, Calling Cards and Engraving of j 
kinds for social functions. 

ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. | 
| Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadelphia. J 


Buy’ 


OXFO 
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‘Tobias 
PROPORTION 


Garments 


Idealize Your Figure 


The essential feature of a perfect, tailored 

garment is correct 

or ideal proportion 
in its lines. 

Twenty-seven 

years’ experience 

has enabled usto per- 
fect the 


Tobias 
System of 
Proportions 


which ensures in any 
Tobias garment 
made for youzdeal 
proportions 
whether or not 
your figure is 
itself ideal, 
hiding its 
every defect 
and revealing 
none but artistic 
and beautiful lines. 
The dressmaker or 
tailor who actually fits 
the figure, commits a 
grievous blunder in 
the majority of cases, 
because naturally 
perfect figures are 
extremely rare. We 
not only fit our gar- 
ments to your 
figure, but prac- 
tically fit vou to 
our ideally pro- 
portioned gar- 
ments. 































While our system 
is used exclusively 
in Tobias garments 
made to your order, 
they cost less by far 
than those made by 
your local tailor, and 
possess the indefinable 
charm and elegance of the 
most expensive importations, 
Tailored Suits, $7.50 to $35.00; 
Waists, 95c. to $10.00; VYailored Skirts, $3.75 
to $11.00; J.ingerie Dresses, $3.75 to $23.50; | 
Separate Cloth and Silk Coats, etc. | 
The | 

Ask for Free Style Book {"<, 0st 
fashion guide published in New York, sent free J | 
on request. As the edition is limited prompt 
action is advisable. If samples of materials are 

desired, state colors. 


Tobias Cloak & Suit Co. 


Established 1881 
\ Dept. M, 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY | 

















For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING ———— 


No. 200 Long Cloth | | 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
| 
} 





No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 























Comfort and Convenience 


are combined in our Patented 
Maternity Skirt. It is instantly adjust- 
able to any size and hangs and drapes 
Perfectly. Every woman who expects 
to become a mother needs it. 


i EVERY SIZE SKIRT? 
e EVE SIZE WOMAN e 


Trade Mark Registered. ) 






















gives graceful lines 
to large women. 

= Made in all desir- 
4 able materials, froin 


$5.50 up 


Can be purchased in the 
Clo Department of any 
first-class store. Insist on 
seeing ‘‘ Everysize’’ label 
in placket before buying 
lf your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for 
FREE catalogue 
of New Spring 
Sty/es and we 
will send you 
a skirt 
direct. 












EVERYSIZE SKIRT CO. 
20W.21ist St., New York 





Buy Your Goods from the Maker and Save 25 to50™ 


Samples of dress goods, men’s wear and 
children’s goods with prices on application. 


OXFORD WORSTED MILLS, 163 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What to Wear When You Work 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 









































ERE isa dress which is as comfortable to work in as it is good looking, and it also 
has the advantages of being easy to make and to launder. The sleeves, though 
long, are easy and could be buttoned to the elbow, allowing them to be turned up. 
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Buckingham 
Garment 


Holder 


is the one and only device of its kind wherein 
one hand is equal to two in hanging your skirts 
or petticoats. A\ll other hangers are compli- 
cated and require considerable time to adjust, 
With the Buckingham Garment Holder you sim- 
ply insert the skirt or epee between the springs, 
where it is held in perfect condition. It’s done in an 
instant. Nothing to adjust— nothing to lose 
or misplace. Garments are always in plain 
sight. Not necessary to push one garment aside 
to see the one behind it as with all 
other clothes hangers. Holds twelv 
skirts or petticoats or six 
pairs of trousers. 










Buckingham 
Garment Holder 
is easily attached to 
door, wall, or any place 
with three square inches or more of surface. You 
| should have several of these holders in 
your home. They save closet space, expense of 
pressing, time and money. 

If not to be had in your city, we will send direct 
upon receipt of price, $1.75. Money refunded 





Make it of either calico, gingham or madras. Patterns (No. 4336), closed at the left 
side-front with standing or flat collar, come in five sizes: 32 to go inches bust meas- | 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 








é 
i 
i 
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~ oe 



































HIS apron is cut on the new lines and so completely covers the figure that it may 

be slipped on over a nice dress when a bit of cooking or dusting has to be done. 
An inexpensive cotton print or a dotted lawn or dimity may be used, as these are 
light in weight. Patterns (No. 4326) for this ladies’ apron dress, with the sleeves 
cut in one with the blouse section, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 

















fs TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be sup- 

plied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 
177-179 Adams Street | CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Petticoats 
Every Petticoat 
Guaranteed 








The best obtainable at the 
price. Hydegrade Petticoats 
| are made in all the latest 
models, are durable, inexpen- 
| sive, and stylish. 

When you buy Hydegrade 
| Petticoats make sure this label 
is in the waistband. 


ee 










Send for 
Series of 
Souvenir Post Cards. @ 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York — Chicago 
lakers of Heathert Lab 


Hand-Made Garments 


tine French Hand-made Garme 














distinctive wear from old New Orleans, 
nome ol the French i America To i 
trcduce our complete new catalogue we ill 
end a French Hand-made Chemise or Corset 
Cover, soft finish nainsook, cut gen | 
erously full, trimmed with eyelet em O7/¢ 
broidery and silk draw ribbon for only 
ASK FOR CATALOGU! HH’ 


The P aris Shop NEW ORLEANS? A. | 
DO YOU USE LACES? 


We Will Save You Money | 


Laces at Wholesale Prices | 
for Every Purpose 











The very latest de 


| 
| 
signs in great variety. | 

Send today for FREE | 
designs and samples | 
Orders promptly delivered and | 
satisfaction guaranteed. I 











IMPORTERS LACE CO. 1 
This Fashionable French Box 39, Metropolitan Bidg., N. # | 


i it Val. Lace only 6c. a yard. 
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waist or advanced Spring model jumper and 
coat suit. Our positive guarantee of satisfac- 
tion in every respect or money refunded including 
transportation charges both ways insures you 


Se in your ordér to-day for this dainty shirt 

















against the loss of one penny when you send your 
order to BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City 
Write NOW for catalogue of ad d Spring styles in 
suits, waists, etc. Sent FREE upon application. 
No. 2L 85 Dainty 
This Dainty Lingerie 
Batiste Waist with yoke 
both back and front alike 


of lace and embroidery, 
is especially adaptable 
for the new and popular 
guimpe dresses. The 
quality is a fine, white 
washable batiste, yoke as 
illustrated, front and back 
with exquisite insertions 
of fine swiss embroidery 
outlined by dainty valen- 
ciennes lace insertion and 
edge. Hightucked Gibson 
collar with valenciennes 
lace edge and insertion. 
The new long sleeves 
trimmed from shoulder 
to hand with two inser- 
tions of valenciennes lace. 
The stylish, decidedly 
pointed cuffs are edged 
with the same lace. Yoke 
at back of waist just as 
elaborate as the front, as 
small illustration shows. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. You would pay $1.50 
to $1.75 anywhere at re- 
tail for this exquisite lin- 
gerie waist. Our special 


price as long as $1 00 


this lot lasts... 





Pure No.1 L 86 
This Stylish Strictly 
or e Jumper an 
Worsted Zalloc Made - 


Coat Suit is one of the 
new and popular ad- 
vanced styles shown on 
Broa way and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The 
jumper and skirt are in one 
piece and are joined by a tailor- 
stitched beit which formsthe stylish 
Empire back and gives the correct 
hipless effect now in vogue. The 
coat of suit may be discarded and 
when the jumper and skirt are 
used over differentstyles of 
waists, the appearance of 
the dress is completely 
changed. The neck and 
arm holes are trimmed 
and piped with satin 
tailor-stitched bandsand 
satin covered buttons. 
The skirt is the latest 
five-gore circular model, 
trimmed at side with large 
satin covered buttons and 
around bottom of skirt with 
six inch tailor-stitched bias 













fold of same material. The 
coat is the latest 32-inch 
length, hipless style, the 
side front and side back 


tailor-stitched seams giving 
a beautiful roundness to the 
bust, slenderness to the 
waist, and accentuating the 
popularhipless effect. Man 
nishstyle of notched collar 











latest pointed cuffs and 
large Postillion Pocket 
flaps trimmed with one- 
inch tailor-stit« | strap 
pings of satin Buttor 
through with three large 
satin covered buttons and 
six satin covered buttons 
at vent at back Pockets also 
have buttons as illustrated 
Coat lined with the very fin 
est quality of satin. Comes 


in black, navy blue, Copen- 
hagen blue, the new brown, 
a handsome shade of rose, 
or reseda green. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 
waist measure, 37 to 44 
inches length of skirt. A 
suit that would retail for at 


least $18. Our 

special price $13.95 
am ° »@: 

Same Suit in Misses’ Sizes 

We are making this beau- 

tiful suit also in misses’ sizes, 14, 16 and 15 years, same colors as 


above. When ordering giye bust measure, waist meas- $13 95 
ure, length of skirt, as well as age. Our special price ° 


: 
| 
$ 





We Write 
t a to-day 
oo BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 
Agents. NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. Catalogue 








The Leading Specialty 
House in New York and 
Most Famous Waist 


ve. ; House in America. 


Spring Fashion Catalogue Ready 


The Styles illustrated and described in this Fashion Book are 
correct absolutely —all the illustrations are made from the garments 
themselves — no exaggeration either in the pictures or descriptions 
which include: 

Tailormade Cloth Suits, . . . 
Tailored Linen Suits, .. . 
Lingerie Dresses, . . . . . 
Silk Dresses, . . . 





$28.00 to $78.00 
$18.00 to $100.00 
$10.00 to $125.00 
$18.00 to $69.50 


Lingerie Waists, , he : : $2.00 to $25.00 
The Forsythe Linen Waist, . ..... A 
The Forsythe Madras Waist,. . .... $3.50 


= 


The Forsythe 
Equestrienne 
Waist and Tennis 
Waist are stand- 
ardized specimens 
of Skill and Fash- 
tom all over the 
world, 


Lingerie Waist 
No. 865 of Real 


French Mull. The 


front has six rows of 
fine Val. lace with 
strips of exquisite 
embroidery, 
t <S are 


Fine 
grouped 
and 





y appearance. 
Sleeves 
tively tucked 
and finished with a 


uff 


Positively unex 
< etted at our $2 00 


mea , wher or 





dering. 


10 cent 


By weal 
extra. 





F; Our Fashion Catalogue is Free—it also illustrates and 
ree describes every requisite worthy of the wardrobe of 
the very best dressers —everything is new, everything good and 
everything so economically priced as to challenge the attention 
of careful and discriminating women. 











Write for this Fashion Catalogue Today. It will pay you todo so. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, Broadway and 18th St., New York 
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S| Vato e — a Nj CrXt Ore 
NODDINZS INOLEsS 


A Few Practical Suggestions to Help Busy Women 








A Classic Wreath of Leaves 


NE of the most charming of the many 

new hair ornaments is the classic 
wreath which is especially becoming when 
the hair is worn parted and drawn into a 
soft knot at the back of the head. The one 
illustrated is mounted on two wires: the 
lower one which is concealed by the hair, 
and the upper one to which the leaves are 
attached. In this the leaves are glistening 
and of a soft rose tint, but they are equally 
pretty in gold, silver or green. One in the 
latter style could be easily made at home for 
much less than the cost in the shops, which 
is three dollars. 





Two 
Pretty 
Dress 
Trimmings 


pee ttt li) #4 


| ve i 





ET embroidered with silk in 

soft colors is a charming 
trimming and can be bought by 
the yard in bands varying in 
width from one to five inches. 
They are in many combinations 
of color and could be made at 
home at small cost in just the 
colors which are desired. 





HE shops show much varicty 

in braid ornaments to be used 
as trimming—many being completed with 
silk tassels. They come in all colors and 
sizes, and cost from fifty cents to a dollar. 




















MPORTED white cotton 

crépe for separate blouses 
can be bought in a twenty-seven- 
inch width for one dollar a 
yard. This soft, crinkly mate- 
rial is as practical as it is lovely 
for lingerie waists, as it laun- 
ders beautifully without iron- 
ing. It lends itself charmingly 
to the different kinds of hand 
embroidery, or may be trimmed 
with hand-made linen or cotton 
lace. 





IDE, plaited netsand tulles, 
dotted and in solid color, 
can now be bought by the yard, 
ranging in price from fifty cents | 
to two dollars. 


IME-SAVING dress shields 
are found in the stores now, 
with patent adjustable clasps, 
for twenty-five cents. These 





New Trimming for an 
Evening Scarf 
NOVEL use for beads 


is shown in 
evening scarfs fashioned 
of sheer voile in delicate 
tints and thickly sewed 
with tiny glass beads in 
white or colors. The ends 
are finished with a fringe 
of silk or beads. 
are marked six dollars in 
a New York store, and 
could easily be copied for 


XFORD ties of dull leather, 

patent leather and tan 
leather will be more worn for 
walking this spring than in the 
past few seasons—price three 
dollars and fifty cents to seven 
dollars. For dress wear pumps 
of gray, brown, tan and black 
suéde are very smart and quite 
new. Some are finished with a 
ribbon bow, while others have 
a fancy metal buckle, or the 
Colonial, leather-covered 
buckle: they range in price 
from five to seven dollars. 


the new 


NE of the new spring mate- 
rials for semi-tailored 
gowns or suits is cotelé— which 
is like our old friend Bedford 
cord except that the corded 
effect may be fine or wide. It 
comes in all the new shades of 
gray-blues, taupes and _ soft 


They 





may be quickly slipped in place | about one-third of that reds. It is forty-two inches 
and attached to the seams of the | price. wide and costs one dollar and 
sleeves of a washable waist. Sn ee fifty cents a yard. 








Good-Looking Dull Metal Buckles for the Suede Walking Pumps 


UCKLES and ornaments for slippers 

and low-cut pumps are much used. 
walking pumps a small, dull buckle is used, 
and if of unusual design it costs 
ing in price from fifty cents to one dollar 
The pair illustrated cost one dollar. 


ERY lovely and durable [ _ 


are the new gold and sil- 
ver laces and nets which are 
used over chiffon for yokes 
and collars instead of net and 
tulle. Silver or gold all-over 
net eighteen inches wide in a 
good quality may be bought 
for two dollars and a half, 
although cheapergrades come 
as low as seventy-five cents a 
yard. Many beautiful de- 
signs are shown in insertions, 
edgings and appliqués which 
are used so much in place 
of the thread laces in trim- 
ming gowns. Prices for these 
laces vary from one dollar 
to two dollars and fifty cents 
a yard. 


of Silk 


ECIDEDLY novel and 

handsome for elderly 
women’s suits or for separate 
wraps are the new silks in 
fine serge, diagonal and her- 
ringbone weave. With all 
the durableness of the weaves 
they represent, they are of 
lightest taffeta weight. They 
come fifty-four inches wide 
andare priced at three dollars 
a yard. 


INY round and oval but- 

tons of knotted soutache 
braid make a very effective 
trimming on silk or cotton 
fabrics. ‘They may be bought 
ready-made for forty cents a 
dozen, but the clever seam- 
stress could duplicate them 
for very much less by simply 
knotting the soutache and 
shaping as desired. 





One of the New 
Fringed Sashes 


with fringe and the embroid- 
ery is of a contrasting color. 
They range in price from 
one dollar and fifty cents to 
three dollars. 


For 


extra, rang 








ao as HITE handkerchiefs 

“ , with the edge button- 
holed in color are a novelty: 
price fifty cents apiece or five 
dollars a dozen. This is an 
idea, however, which a girl 
could follow herself. 







AKING one’s clothes at 

home is greatly simpli- 
fied this season, since it is 
possible to buy, at a reason- 
able cost, ready-made, single 
or double bias cut bands of 
satin piping and corded : atin 
in black and colors at twelve 
and a half cents a yard. 
These trimmings are all well 
made and of good silk. 


AISTS of net tucked back 

and front, and with long, 
tight, tucked sleeves, can be 
bought ready-made from four 
dollars and fifty cents to five 
dollars. They come in 
white, écru, browns, blues 
and the new mulberry shades. 
Chiffon waists of the same 
style also can be bought, but 
they are more expensive. 





ASHES ofsilk, 
to be worn 
around the waist 
and looped at the 
side—either by a 
knot or a cro 
cheted ring— 
come in all the 
soft, new colorsas 
well as in black. 
As a rule, the 
ends are finished 


TRIPS of featherbone for 

collars, cut in various 
heights, ranging from two 
inches to three inches and a 
half, can now be bought in the 
shops in small packages of 
two dozen for twenty-five 
cents. The silk covering is 
allowed a little longer than 
the bone itself at each end, so 
it can be turned over, and the 
bone quickly sewed in place 
in the collar. 











An Attractive 
Silk Suiting 


HE silk suit- 

ings which the 
shops are showing 
are charming. 
One which will be 
deservedly popu- 

lar is in a solid color with a herringbore 
| weave, which gives a pretty, indefinite, 
striped effect that is pleasing without being 
at all noticeable: but a new feature is the 
coin dot about the size of a nickel which 
is also formed by the weave. It is quite a 
novelty, and very good-looking for the 
| semi-tailored suits and dresses. Though 
| having some body it is pliable, and suited 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to the new fashions, which are unstiffened. 
Even the coats are without interlining, a 
soft silk or satin being all that is used. It 
comes in gray, blue, green and soft mul- 
berry. It is twenty-four inches wide and 
costs one dollar and a quarter a yard. 


{ 





ESE 


Diagonal Weave 
in Serge 
ORE softly 
blending and 
indistinct than 
ever before are the 
stripes in the new 
| worsteds and 
| serges for spring. Bold and decided tones 
| seem to have no place in this year’s fashions. 
The new colors include stone-gray in vary- 
ing shades from light to dark, dark navy 
and lighter colors in blue, dark gray-greens 
and browns, with the latter color also in 
many additional new leather tones. These 
textures come in the coarse diagonal and 
| herringbone weaves, and although heavy- 
appearing they are really very soft and 
| quite light in weight. A fair quality of 
| forty-four-inch serge may be bought for 
| one dollar a yard, varying up to three dol- 
| lars and fifty cents for the best grade in a 
| fifty-six-inch width. 











On COLOR HARMONY 
before you buy Ribbons 


It doesn’t merely tell you how to harmonize 
colors; it shows you how by showing the actual 
colors side by side in harmony with each other. 
It even tells you what colors harmonize or con- 
trast best with your complexion. You'll keep 
it in your shopping bag and dressing room 
| # until it wears out. 

It also tells you about 


| The Ribbons 
| with the 





| Ask for 
its name) at the ribbon counter, or we will 
send it to you free if you will send us the 
| name of your favorite drygoods store. 

| You'll save time and annoyance by asking 
for Gartner Ribbons, because Gartner makes 
a ribbon for every ribbon want. Besides, by ask- 
ing for Gartner Ribbons, you'll always find the 
proper ribbon at the proper price. 

Send us your retailer's name if he can’t sup- 
ply your ribbon want or match your sample. 
We'll supply him and he'll supply you quick. 

If the name “‘ Gartner” is on the end of the 
bolt, it is a ribbon exquisitely rich in color—a 

Z " ribbon of pure silk, wonder. 
fully dyed. Gartner Ribbons 
have been the standard rib- 
bons for thirty years. But if 
“ Gartner ”’ is not on the end 
of the bolt, it is not a genuine 
Gartner Ribbon. This is very 
important to remember. 

Always look at the end of 
the bolt for this trade-mark. 


GARTNER SONS & CO. 
Dept. 3-C, 478 Broadway, NewYork 


Spring Styles 
Tailor Made 


RITE today for our 
Spring Style Book 

it’s free; also for free 
Samples of the dainty 
new materials for Spring. 


Let me tell you how we are able to 
make toyour measurea dressy, hand- 
tome, distinguished looking suit 
(man-tailored throughout and guar- 
anteed to fit you at these low prices: 


Suits . . $7.50 to $33.50 

Skirts . . $3.50 to $14.00 
Coats. . $5.50 to $22.50 
Silk and Wash Suits at all prices. 


Above prices include all ma- 
terials and linings of excellent 
quality. 

We Prepay Express Charges 
Our free book shows 72 new 
est models. Our free samples 
are of the newest weaves and 
shades. Our plan insures cor- 
rect dress and becoming style; 
it gives unlimited choice of 
materials, shades and models, 
which may be changed to suit 
your taste. Our garments are 
fresh and clean; all are tailored 
to order in our Sanitary Sun- 

shine Shops. 

We guarantee fit and satisfac- 
tion or prompt return of money 
even if there is a mistake in 
measurements. This never- 
broken guarantee has appeared 
for 17 seasons in high grade 
magazines. Anyone at home 
can take your measure. Simply 
follow our plain instructions. 

* Received my suit in good 
condition,” writes Mrs. H. 
Robert Paul, of ‘Tacoma, 
Wash. ™ The fit and work- 
manship are perfect. Every 
line is grace and symmetry. 
It'is much admired by my 
friends for style, quality 
of goods and price.” 

Write today for our Free Style 
Book, Samples and Full Infor- 
mation — All Mailed Free. 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 


368 Power Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


We will make up your own materials 




















ALBERT M.HOFFHEIMER 






















at reasonable prices 








Factory to you. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 


Made to order in any style or material. 


Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at mod- 
erate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 


| | BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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—howfreshthey are. Zhey don't come 
untied, 

‘‘Mother says it pays to buy guality 
in hair ribbons.’’ 


(S. & K. QUALITY) 


are the only ribbons made specially for hair- 
bow use. That is why they hold their shape 
and keep their crisp freshness long after 
ordinary ribbons become wilted and mussed, 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbons may be had at your 
ribbon counter, either singly from 30c. up or 
in the popular matched sash and hair-bow sets 
from $1.75 up, or hair-bow sets from $1.90 up. 
Taffeta, plain or moire and beautiful designs. 


lf your dealer does not keep them let us send you a 
40 inch long, 4 inch wide sample of S. & K. Quality 
taffeta brocade (rosebud design) for 38c. in stamps. 
You will find it the best ribbon value you ever bought, 
BEAUTIFUL RIBBON BOOK FREE 
if you send your dealer’s name. Pictures and prices the 
exquisite Dorothy Dainty Rilbon Sets. 
SMITH & KAUFMANN 
567 Broadway 












Luxury Silk 


Trade Mark 

A Shirting, Waisting, and a 
Lining. A_ beautiful sheer 
fabric suitable for all purposes 
for which silk isused. A great 
many stores have not had time 
to ‘offer you Luxury Silk, but 
the leading dealer in your 
town will be sure to have it. 
Price 25 cents. All shades. 

“QTuxury Silk’ is on the 
wrapper of the genuine. 


If your dealer hasn’t Luxury Silk, ask him to write 
to BURTON Bros. & Co., New York, for samples. 





With Jlose-Supporters Attached. 


H&W 


“ SHEATHLYNE” 


Corset Waists 


A new idea in corseting. 
The buttoned front and 
light boning give the 
waistless, hipless figure 
demanded by the present 
fashion. At corset depart- 
ment, all stores, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price. Sizes 19-30. 


Medium Grade, $1.00 
¥ Best Grade, $1.50 


ERNITY 





can be ad 
fort of t 

removable. 
the figure at all timesi 





position, bringing ! 
and mental comfort. It i 
boon to the expectant 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
i Address 


THE H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


TAIRMENDA 


Saves Stitches for Mother! 
torn place. For Household, Factory, Camp, 
ing, etc. 5c and 10c package. All Stores. 
Agents. Write now, or You may forget. 


PETERS MFG. CO. BOSTON 


price, 








Mends under the 
Tavel- 


Also 
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any of the previous issues of this quarterly, 

in that it illustrates not only the new and 
seasonable designs but also contains a complete 
catalogue section, showing all the staple pat- 
terns which heretofore have been shown only 
in the Counter Book. Indeed, its use will be 
doubled, as it has been made more helpful in 
every way than formerly, not only in what it 
contains but in the way it is arranged as well. It 
will have nearly two hundred large pages —illus- 
trating about a thousand patterns Think what 
it means to obtain a book which will answer the 
needs of women, girls and children. 


Ts Spring Style Book will be different from 


The New Lines in Women’s Fashions 


ERHAPS, just now, the new lines of women’s 

fashions are of first interest, for with the 
advent of spring the feminine world wants some- 
thing new, light and in accord with the freshness 
of the season. At no other time do we feel this 
so much as now, so for this reason an endeavor 
has been made to have the Spring Style Book par- 
ticularly useful. The spring clothes are so simple 
in line and construction that the home dress- 
maker can make them with ease and success. 
For some seasons this tendency toward simplicity 
has been growing, and now the beauty of the new 
designs lies in their cut: this point has been con- 
sidered in making the pattern the best-balanced, 
the easiest to alter and the simplest to put to- 
gether. By following the Guide-Chart the most 
inexperienced will be able to make any of the 
new dresses or suits. Both are shown in abun- 
dance and in such a variety of styles that you are 
sure to find what you need. 


For Young Girls and Children 


HERE are quite as many styles for the girls 

styles which have been designed especially 
for them and to suit their less-developed and 
growing figures. These styles should be simpler 
than women’s fashions, and though today these 
are simplicity itself, nice distinctions can be made. 

Sut it is in the children’s clothes that particu- 
larly happy ideas are given to the busy mother. 
These illustrations are indeed charming and 
show every sort of garment a youngster could 
need. Every modern and labor-saving scheme 
for the making and laundering has been con 
sidered, and perhaps the more important point 
—the comfort of the child. 

There are pretty, fluffy little dresses to be made 
of the soft cottons and woolens, smart coats for 
nice wear as well as for rough-and-tumble school- 
days, and simply-cut, easily-made, one-piece 
dresses—many having bloomers, for little girls 
as well as boys—for school and play. 

Then a most important part of children’s 
clothes is underwear. Many mothers find that it 
pays to make these little garments when it would 
not pay to make their own. So especially good 
patterns have been cut on the most modern 
lines and in as few pieces as it is possible to make 
them. Indeed, the underwear for the grown-ups 
as well as the girls is particularly good, and a 
large assortment is shown. 


Something New in Special Patterns 


GREAT many pages are devoted to the de- 
scription and illustration of special patterns. 
3y this is meant patterns that are cut for women 
of unusual proportions: broad chests and narrow 
backs, forinstance. Many women write that they 
require a 36-inch frent but a 34-inch back, soa 
plain shirtwaist pattern has been made to fill this 
need. The material may be arranged in any way 
desired and then cut by the pattern. Attractive 
designs for the stout and elderly woman are 
shown and suggestions given which will be useful 
in regard to the use of the patterns. Dresses and 
gowns for maternity wear are also shown, and 
though designed for comfort they are yet in good 
style and show the features of the new fashions. 
Comfortable summer garments for the house- 
wife are many, dresses which will be pretty for 
inexpensive cotton prints and calicoes, and which 
are as easy to get into as they are to make. 
Though suitable as work-dresses they may be 
used also by the athletic girl for summer wear 
—something she can move around in with com- 
fort and without danger of tearing. 

And so it goes. There is one page devoted to 
directions in using the patterns and important 
instructions given on the use of the notches— 
and this from the man who invented the system 
by which all of these patterns are cut. 


Attractive Embroidery Patterns 


NOTHER feature of this book is the em- 
broidery section. ‘There are transfer pat- 
terns for border and scroll designs of all kinds 
for both embroidery and braid to be used as 
trimmings for clothes, as well as designs for 
yokes and blouses. Then, too, there are transfer 
patterns for attractive little bows and ties, as 
well as some beautiful church embroideries—a 
timely subject with Easter so near at hand. 
This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (includ- 
ing a certificate entitling you to any fifteen-cent 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern), to any address 
upon receipt of thirty-three cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 











How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 
Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the 
regularly-authorized concern for the manufacture and 
sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
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Foulards for Spring 


Spring will be distinctly a silk season, with 
Foulards as the strong favorite by reason of 
the special adaptability of this fabric to 
the long, sweeping lines and soft, clinging 
effects demanded by the prevailing fashion. 


The Famous 


Shower-Proof 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


Foulards 


of Cheney Bros. will be shown 
in the best stores, and these i 
Foulards should be insisted 

upon by the woman who 
would make sure of quality and 
secure herself against cheap, 
unsatisfactory silk not proof 
against water. 


Cheney Shower-Proof 
Foulards are produced in new } 
and original designs, as well as } 
in the more conservative pat- 
terns—in smaller figures and 
polka dots—the only guaran- i 

\ 
Manufacturers 
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HIGH POINT SHAPE __ 





HAVE BEEN IN USE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS [ 7 
A Quart er aa } 
aay 


ATTACHABLE SHAPE 


\ y 







of a Century 


And by all tests proven to ff HE 
be the best. = q} 
They are made insix shapes se 
and ten sizes. —— 
They're Hygienic because they a? in 


canbe washed and ironed. 


JOur Dress Shield Book 
sent7rTree on application, “ 


I.B.KLEINERT RVBBER. COMPANY 
CEh > SES 787 Be NE ets 
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eee *® Every Woman 2.) isis 

. ° ° the matter of dres#’should take ad tage 

Buy your Muslin Underwear, Waists and Lin- ot haa aes ial offer from the makers of the 


gerie Dresses at strictly whole- 
sale prices direct from the 
manufacturers. You wil! save 









15 Leona Garment 


to two rows of French Val. 
insertion. Back and long 
sleeves are tucked; collar 
tucked and edged with lace. 
UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO. 
70-72 West 10th St., New York City == 


for yourself the retailer’s profit. t iene — » dis 
pee Your money cheerfully refund- CaUFageD Sena canteens ith ae 
Pp ed if you are not entirely satis- combination. The Le« now 
Sizes fied with your purchases. | the only garment of this Ki 
Our handsomely illustrated | made, is different. It eer H 
catalog portraying 125 latest 1 from the best material arp 
styles is free. Write for it | full and trimmed with « pe 
today. | patterns lace and emt nk 
This $2.00 lingerie waist for j No buttons or unnecessary We 
$1.15 is representative of our ness. Saves laundry t Pes! 
values. Handsomely trimmed make the following intr my 
with Baby Irish and Val. lace; offer: send us the name 0! es | 
| \'-shape yoke consists of prin- best merchant in your tuw® nt | 
| cess tucked panels and several gether with this advert — 
| rows of the Baby Irish joined and your bust and waist "eas 


% and we will send 

One Only $1.75 Garment 
for $1.25 or One Only 
$5.00 Garment for $3.00 


iA 











Leona Garment Co., La Crosse, Wis. | 
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2 Oz., : 
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ity foulard silk; the waist is made 
in a becoming style, with a square 
yoke of net, tucked effect, finished 
with a broad band of be ‘autifully 
embroidered net and ornamented 
with four large self-covered but- 
tons; below yoke it is trimmed 
with tiny tucks; the entire sleeves 
are made of net, tucked effect, 
trimmed with large buttons; 
shaped net collar; the skirt is 
the newest model, hanging 
gracefully from hips; a stitche d 
x belt (high effect in back) 
y attaches the skirt to the waist, 
finished at left side with long 
Si mer rosette; ne 0 —_— navy blue, 
reseda Copenhage nblueandrus- 
set; sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price 11.95 
Postage 20c. 


No. 70x2A. 


This Dressy Waist is made of fine qual- 












: SHOPPING IN NEW YORK AT SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
The Big Department Store, 
No. is as Easy for You as for Resident New Yorkers 4 
Sepenibe Send for Our Catalogue and See P eaNey 
Dress No. 69x2A. A Charming Bow Disosteire THIS FASHION CATALOGUE IS FREE TO YOU  N2sf2%24;. eaters Style Princess Jumper Princess Thess. 


silk, in black, navy blu 


blue, green smoke and cats 


a necessity in every home away from New - frontof waist is artisticall 


York, America’s fashion and buying center. 
It places all the New York shopping advantages 
right in your home, as in its 265 pages is illustrated 
and described all that is new, stylish and correct 
in wearing apparel for women, men and children; 
all the latest novelties and household supplies. The 
prices quoted are lowest in America. We tell you in 
our catalogue how tosave express and freight charges. 
We guarantee the quality of every piece of merchan- 
dise we sell. The demand for our catalogue is always 
very great. To avoid disappointment, be sure and 
write for it today. It is FREE. Address Dept. A.A. 


To: latest Spring and Summer Catalogue is 


med down center with 
taffeta silk-covered but 


the waist ; fastens in back ; 
sizes 32 to 44 bust. Pric 
Postage 20c, 


No. 70x4A, 


elaborated with tucks; below yoke 


Dress, made of excellent quality ta 


rose, peacock, wisteria, wild duc K 


with soutache braid in — y design, 
which gives a panel effect, and tiny 
tucks; tucked back; the ski 

signed i in the very latest style, trim- 


falling gracefully at bottom; abraid 
trimmed belt attaches the skirt to 


Beautiful New Style 
White Batiste Waist, designed with 
afancy pointed yokeof embroidery me- 
dz allions, outlined with rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion and edging; 


tically trimmed with lace inse tion and an embroidered 








ity white or ecru net over Japanese silk; the front is 
handsomely embroidered in floral design and trimmed 
with tucks, rows of wide and narrow lace insertion 
and lace edging; rows of lace insertion gives a short 
round yoke effect in back; full length tucked sleeves 


medallion; cluster 



















trimmed 


Over 


with pointed cuffs, 


No. 70 x2A. 


our catalogue. 


with lace 





i insertion and edg- and = 
| ing; tucked and bp dd oem 
lace ras ce col- P Ae ine i 
lar; fastens in fore bases 
re sizes 32 to N co wf ast 
bust. 0. ens in| yack; 
Prine are $2. 95 70x4A sizes 82 to 44 
Waist bust. $1.00 
Postage 10c. alist. Price : 
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Siegel Cooper Cos Liberal Guarantee // 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased 
from this advertisement or from our catalogue. If 
your pur« hase does not prove satisfactory in every 
detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever 


secured, return it to us at our e xpense and your 
money and all charges will be promptly refunded. ‘he 
advantages are all yours— New York’s latest 


The RISK ALL OURS. 


a million American women are shopping regularly in New York through 
Send for our catalogue, and you'll know the reason why. 


styles at bargain prices. 














roy STEGEL 


Agents Sith Avenue 


THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF 


We ." 
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J.B. GREENUUT. President. 
Houses 


NEW YORK CITY 18th and 19th Sts. 
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further 
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tucked back; new 
long sleeves, 
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insertion 
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Examination at Your 
















Dainty 
Stylish 
“Chic’”’ 


Write us 
today and 
™ we willsend you by re- 

turn mail for free ex- 
\ amination at your 


home one of these 











Beautiful ‘“Pompon” Curls 


Made of snappy, 


Handsome Switch 


of live, {wlossy , wavy hair. 
may select from our large 
or from ‘the following list. 


naturally curly hair, or this — 


Or we will send you any article you 
and handsomely illustrated catalog, 
Note these extremely low prices: 


Switchesaslowas ......... . - $1.00 
hig eo oe) a re 
s O2., 24-inch Switch os « ©. ae 
Bi; , 26-inch Switch . . 4.00 
Lintelght, wavy Switc nh. 2.50 
Fe pt rele eg - ‘aes ss Switch — 22 in. 
naturally wa me 4. 95 
Naturally Gusiy |} Pompadour 2.90 


“Puffy-Fluffer,’naturally cur iy hair, $5 to 10. 0Oo 
“Zephyr” Curls . . aes 5.00 
Wigs for Men and Women * $15 to 100.00 

Write today for Free Booklet and Catalog sending sample 


of your hair and describing article wanted whic h we will send 
to you by return mail postpaid for free examination. If you 
are pleased, remit us the price asked — otherwise do not wear j 


but return at once 

The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons teach you by mail at 
home to become a specialist in the manufacturing of fine 
hair goods. Our Free Prespectes | tells how to make money 
at home or go into business. 


|_E. BURNHAM, Dept. 103, 70 and 72 State St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















stock, drooping head, k 


stre — black and all colors, at$2.95— 









20 i plume $4.5 , spec ial values. Money promptly refunded b 
ifd fied. Charges prepaid. Plumes from §1 to $50. i 
OST nice PLUME CO., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Home FREE GEZOORES . 
Shore We Pay the f i) LEGANCE of attire ~ even that 
ompon ostage fe Q . . . - 
Curl i 4 so characteristically Parisienne ~ 
1\ ft ‘ 
tense acquires new dash and smartness 





SPRING (hydesr ade | LININGS 


a nN | aamenteS by 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 
EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats are 
to be preferred to even those of silk. The 
identical silken sheen, swish and rustle, the 
same delicate embroidery and lace work, 
the irresistible fascination of an imported 
creation—bu/ with three times the wear. 

Made in all the shades and stripes so 
modish to-day. At better stores—$2 and 
upward according to workmanship. 





Heatherbloom Taffeta is of one quality only. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard, 40 cents 
Every yard guaranteed 


The fabric par-excellence for all lining pur- 
poses. Made in 150 shades—36 inches wide. 
At the lining counters, Ask to see ae stripe 
and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on Every Yard 





IMPORTANT | 

Every wor as ever ght a genu- | 

ine Heatherbl Pett oat as f it as | 

represented Many infer I i how- 
ever, are sold as He ther} Th. very 
genuine Heatherbloom Taffe Petti no 
matter what its price or where purchased— 
ontains the label here shown. It is your 


tion against substitution 


This Silk Label appears in the 


prote 





waistband of every pellicoat 














1¢ Q % f%  __ ENGRAVED 

iD DING 
Hix t Grade— Notaprintedimitation—Correct styles. 
anc! ditional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
nve . Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
| Catt Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
-alling ds, $1.00 134 Van Buren St., Chicago 





or home use. 


|PUZZLE CRAZE 


LEWANDOS 





286 Boylston Street Boston Mass US A 








This trade mark on every yard and a. 
guaranteed. Suitable for every lining, dressmaking 
Every weave, weight, finish and 


shade. See the new satin weaves in extra light A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York— Chicago 
weight. 15c to 45c a yard and every yard Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
Send 10¢ for one of our Cat and Chicken Puzzles (prepaid) guaranteed. 100 shades, 36-in wide. 


This Panel FREE 


This beautiful stamped 10-inch Florentine Panel, 
of best 3-ply basswood, with directions for burning 
and coloring, sent FREE, if you will send us 20c 
to pay postage and cost of the 
Water Color head 
sent with each 
panel asa pat 
tern. This 
picture fits 
the panel 
if you 
prefe1 
to burn 
onlythe 
border 


beautiful Fac-simile 













SPECIAL Outfit only»? $1.60 
This splendid outfit is complete for burning on 


wood, plush, leather, etc. Inc ludes Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Double-action Bulb, Alcohol Lamp, 


Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we will 
send C. O. D. When cash accompanies order we 
include free 25c Complete Instruction Book 

Write for New Catalog L-60—FREE 
Contains 122 pages, 2,000 illustrations. Largest Pyrog- 
raphy Catalog ever issued. Write for it to-day. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 








| The Wcettel Geautiner | 


Has restored and preserved the con 
plexions of thousands of women. Use jf} 
Sabluche as a protection against cold 
and wind, the cause of red, \ 








rough, chapped skin. od 
Refuse Su yk be \ 
langerous t , Whit r ; 

im Cream. 5 " x, of druggist 





by mail. Sead J r 


| BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers \ 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 


Boston, Mai 13s. IN. : 
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Send for series of Free Post Cards 


(00 ENGRAVED $70 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

EACH a eat HU hag eee “phn . Ds live anywhere 

in the U - Highest qual -son request. 


EVERETT WADDEY co., 2 3. 11th St, Richmond, Va. 
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Ferris 


Good Sense 


Waist 


Allows free ac- 
tion of the lungs, 
at the same time 
giving the desired 
restraint of the 
figure. 

Brings the 
weight of the 
clothing upon the 
shoulders—sup- 
ports the back, ab- 
domen and waist 
—beautifies the 
form and gives 
perfect comfort. 

Ferris Waists 
for women are of 
all styles and 
shapes adapted to 
every figure — 
comfortable as an 
undervest, yet 
holding the figure 
in beautiful, easy, 
graceful lines. 


Inferior imitations 
ave sometimes sold as 
lerris Waists, 

Protect yourself by look 
ing for the name FERRIS 
GOOD SENSE oneach waist. 

For Sale by 


Leading Dealers 

Send for the Ferris 

we Book — Free. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 





4 to 6 years. 





7 to 11 years. 






Price 
227 75¢ 


12 to 15 years 


Price 


$1.00 

















Sun Bleach 


rade Mark 


White Goods 


cost you no more than 
other white goods. 


All Persians, India Linons, 
Lawns, Shirtings, Nainsooks, etc., 
with this ticket on them 
absolutely guaranteed. 


are 






Trade Mark 
Registered 


If yourdealer does not have Sun Bleach White Goods ask him to write 
tothe manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., NewYork, for Samples. 
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\ Gabalog N 










Every woman should 
have this catalog. It 
s the most esting book of the kind 
ever issued for free distribution. 96 
pages of latest designs in Wallachian. 
Lazy Daisy, Rep: s¢ Braid, Shadow, 

Coronation Cord. |} let and Silk Em- 

r Stampe Linens Pillow 

f id 


over Perforatec I ter! 
go \\ ee iota 1s a 


\ os t z Outfits at lowest price 
Pages \ our ns day fe ee in 
—~ trating er 2, Ut ome and late st designs 
‘ and giving tructio for all styles of eml der 
| ready. This the larg “e tl t c : 


\| published. W« ent 


| Money back if not ‘at ! 


LF. HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfiel 
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Write for catalogue. 





We h Fran ten 


‘| $1. 85 Each seria he money 
Write tc ic 
( ri I 
color li 
big ba r $ 
each, or ll 3 feathers 
and get ir own free. 


postage. 


Anna Ayers, Dept.G-12 
21 Quincy St., Chicago 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answe 


Questions of general interest 


their full names and addresses. Mrs. 


Remodeling a Four-Piece Skirt 


JosEPHINE L. You can remodel successfully 
the four-piece circular skirt which was given to 
you. As you say it is a trifle large and too long, 
raise the skirt two inches above the waist-line, on 
a fitted and boned girdle, in semi-fitting E mpire 
style, finishing the top edge with stitching. Rip 
the inverted box-plait at the centre-front and 
make a straight seam. ‘Take out as much full- 
ness as possible at the side and back seams to give 
the new narrow appearance at the bottom. 


A Princesse Gown 


~ Mrs. L. Yes, Princesse gowns are fashionable 
this spring, but not the tight-fitting type with 
which we are so familiar. ‘The new Princesse 
gowns are only slightly fitted at the waistline. 
I should think from your measurements that you 
would find becoming a design such as our pattern 
No. 4316, shown on the page, ‘‘’The Fashions of 
Today,” in this number ot THE JOURNAL. It 
would be pretty made of navy-blue serge with 
black silk braided buttons as you suggested. 


Lone Sleeves for Summer 

VerA A. Long sleeves are worn in all kinds of 
clothes except evening gowns, as you can see by 
glancing at the new designs which are illustrated 
in THE JOURNAL. By all means have the sleeves 
of your summer dresses long. In wash dresses 
they will be made of the same material or sheer 
white batiste, linen or net. 


A Dressy Coat 


MARGUERITE. A charming design for a sep- 
arate coat is shown in pattern No. 4335, on 
the page, “Tailor-Made Clothes for Every-Day 
Wear,” in this number of THe JourNAL. As 
you say you would like a coat to wear with 
your blue voile gown as well as over your light 
summer frocks, one of the softer khaki shades 
would be a good color. Peau de soie, satin and 
pongee are all adaptable for this purpose, excel- 
lent grades of which may be bought at a dollar and 
a quarter a yard. Satin charmeuse, chiffon taf- 
feta, Ottoman and fine moiré silk are a!l more ex- 
pensive materials, ranging in price from a dollar 
and a half to three dollars and a half a yard. 


Heavy Ponzee Silk for a “ 

Jennie L. Pongee 
“hest” gown, as you suggested. 
however, will not be so fashionable as the heavy, 
rough textures which are more satisfactory and 
really lovely for the draped and_ scantily-cut 
styles of this year. 


3est’”’ Gown 


for 


‘The fine weaves, 


is a good choice 


Dressing the Hair 


MartHa. The high, stiff, pompadour arrange- 
ment of the hair is no longer fashionable. ‘The 
hair should be parted simply at the side or centre 
and drawn back softly in classical, Grecian style 
or with a puff over the ears, held with side 
In the back it is arranged close to the head in 
puffs, a coiled braid or the Psyche knot. 


’ 
comb . 


olt 


Renovating an Old Suit 


Mrs. ‘AuGustaA W. As you have worn out the 
skirt of your dark-green broadcloth suit, and the 
double-breasted coat is still good, I think it 
would repay you to buy new material for a skirt. 
As you cannot match the broadcloth, choose 
black-and-white shepherd’s check, and make it 
over a new two-piece pattern. Recut the front of 
the coat in cutaway style, slanting it from the 
top button. Rip off the tailored collar and finish 


with a soft collar of black silk and with high 
Fasten with a fancy black silk frog. 


cuffs. 


about dress will be answered on this page. 
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Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Petticoat for Directoire Gown 


IRENE H. G. I should advise China silk or 
pongee, if you feel that you cannot afford a satin 
pe tticoat to wear with your new Directoire gown. 

oth of these materials are soft, light and service- 
able. We have a good, plain-fitting, four-gored 
pattern, No. 4065, lengthened with a circular 
flounce. It comes in sizes 20, 24, 28 and 32 
inches waist measure, and costs fifteen cents. 


Cleaning Chamois Gloves 


Dorotuy. It is much more satisfactory to 
clean chamois gloves in the usual way with ben- 
zine — being very careful not to do it near gaslight 
or fire—than to wash with soap and water. They 
Jast very much longer, for they are not likely to 
stretch into holes as they do when washed. 


New Mohair Suiting 

ZOENA. Mohair is a staple material that is 
always worn from one season to another, and I 
do not think you will make a mistake in choosing 
this material for a late spring and summer suit. 
A new mohair in a serge weave will be found in 
the shops this season. It possesses all the excel- 
lent qualities of the texture we are so familiar 
with, but is less wiry and heavier, lending itself 
more to shaping on tailored lines. 


Making Uncurled Feathers 


Mrs. Peart H. You can make uncurled 
ostrich feathers by separating your black ostrich 
plume. Snip the stitches which hold the several 
parts of the plume together and separate each 
one gently. Then dip in lukewarm water to 
which has been added a pinch of borax. This 
will straighten the fronds and give a fresh, new 
appearance. Shake in the sun until dry, 


Utility Coat for Evening Wear 

MarGcery. I quite agree with you that an 
evening wrap is essential and yet almost beyond 
the means of the girls who have to consider care- 
fully every expenditure, as it is a garment that 
cannot be adapted for general purposes. I hope, 
however, that you will not decide to get a water- 
proof raincoat and utilize it for evening wear 
over thin gowns—this would be very inappro- 
priate. Choose, instead, a long coat of plaid or 
striped tweed or worsted which has been ren- 
dered partially waterproof, and this will be 
useful for both rainy days and evening wear. 


A Three-Piece Suit is Stylish 


Viota F. T. Yes, the three-piece suits with a 
coat and separate skirt, worn with a satin or 
chiffon waist to match, as well as the two-piece 
suits consisting of a one-piece Empire or Princesse 
dress and coat, will be much worn this spring. 
‘The former style of suit is, as a rule, more useful, 
as most women prefer wearing a thin lingerie 
blouse when it is not necessary to take off the coat. 


An Adaptable Suit 


Mrs. O. T. N. As you say you intend using 
your suit for ‘‘best”’ I think it would be better to 
choose one of the modified Directoire designs in 


preference to a severely plain, tailored coat. 
‘The latter style is seldom worn now except for 
business or mornings, while a coat of a more 
dressy type may be used for any informal affair 


if worn with a suitable blouse. 


Gloves for Dressy Wear 

DEBUTANTE. White kid glacé or suéde gloves 
are correct for dressy afternoon and evening wear 
with a gown of any color, although many women 
prefer pale-gray or tan shades. 




















Design by Mrs. Ralston 


ERE is the most useful 
kind of sleeveless wrap 
which is simplicity and 
grace itself. Now that 
dresses have replaced suits 
for everything exceptstreet 
wear, a wrap of this sort 
may be used in the after- 
noon over a light gown 
quite as well as in the even- 
ing. ‘The circular cape is 
separate from the sleeve- 
less coat section on which 
it is hung, being sewed to it 
at the shoulders and across 
the back. The wrap—both 
cape and under section— 
could be made of broad- 
cloth and the cape unlined 
chiffon, if anything, 
being used; or for summer 
wear it could be entirely 
of pongee or a soft satin 
without lining. Indeed, if 
wished, the cape only need 





be used. A simple trim- 
ming of braid is used 


down the front as well as 
onthe pecket flaps, whilea 
silk : ollar is placed across 
the back of the cape. 

P: itterns (No. 4317) for 
this sleeveless wrap with 
circular cape come in three 
sizes? 32, 36 and 4o inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch 
material without nap. 
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‘teeth and a perfect polish 


<a RIBBON -| 

LIES 
FLAT ON 
THE BRUSH 







; after-taste. 






Giei a pearly lustre to 


gold-work. 


Trial tube sent for de in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.H, 55 John St. 
NEW YORK 








Mekers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 





Swiss Eumbroideries 


DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 


Finest 
Embroidery 
on best 
wearing 
material. 


Blouses 
of Batiste, 
Cashmere, 
China and 
Louisine 
Silk. 


$3 to $822 


Dresses 
of Batiste, 
Linen, 
Zephyr, 
China-Silk, 
Silk-Chif- 
fon, Net, 
Pongee and 
Crépe de 
Chine. 


$40 to $94 


— 


Ft et geen 
r TE 


Write for samples and catalogue, sent free. 


Schweizer & Co. 


Lucerne (Switzerland) 











SUPPORTER and FIGURE- 
SHAPING DEVICE 


produces (with entire comfort to the 
wearer) the long hip and waist lines which 
present styles demand. 
Unlike all other 
supporters, it 
cannot drag onthe 
muscles of the back. 
Ideal for dress, 
negligee or ath- 
*%  letic wear. 
Black, white, 
blue, pink. Four- 
strap model, as 
illustrated, 50c and 
$1.00. Special six- 
strap style, $1.00. 
At your dealers or direct. 
lve waist measure. 
A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
319 W. Congress St., Chicago 
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WANTED: Successful Agen's $ 

















= - te : | | New York's largest embroid t ff 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the wrap and the designs mentioned on this page can be | |. Seedy eee an ee ee ee 
2 Invitations, Announcements, Etc Ss lied at fijt } > 2 sain tt 
avi 5, c . . upplied a fi} een cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the Neckwear, etc. Our goods se/é on sight. Representi . 
| 100 in script lettering, including two | various sizes 7s printe . you are sure to make money, and will develop a perm n 
ogee cena Figg Sara i p s ted on the pattern envelope s. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by tends and atendy incense: vale seman ior our Deeclneue and 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor waists, coats, etc., and waist and hip measures jor 


convincing particulars. 


wiss Embroidery Works of America, 27 East 220d St, "New York City 








gnd inclosing the price io the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies?’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 
Munsing Union Suits 











“Miss Particular’ 


Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 
Durable, Comfortable, Inexpensive 






The constantly increasing popularity 
of union suits is the talk of the dry 
goods and furnishing goods trade. 


Munsing Union Suits 
Are What You Have Been ™ 
Looking For In Underwear 


Garments that are not too high 
priced—that are dainty and fine 
enough to suit the most particular, 
and yet so reasonable in cost that 
no one need be without them— 
garments that fit and cover the 
form perfectly, and. that improve 
in appearance and feeling with each 
trip to the laundry—garments that 
are worn with complete satisfaction 
by several million most particular 
Americans and that are so popular 


that a daily production of twenty 


thousand garments is required to 
supply the demand. 

THE MAMMOTH, MODERN, 
MODEL, MUNSING MILLS, 
EQUIPPED TO MAKE 
THE FINEST FABRICS 
AT LOWEST COST. 


Twenty different qualities, 
every required style and size. 
Girls’ union suits for summer 
in fine bleached white cotton 
fabrics in four different styles, 
at 50c per garment. Boys’ 
union suits for summer in 
cream white or ecri shades in 
seven different styles, at 50c 
per garment. Ladies’ summer 
union suits and separate vests 
and pants in five different light 
weight fabrics and “fourteen 
different styles, all bleached 
white, at from 50c to $2.00 per 
garment. Men’s perfect fitting 
urlion suits in six different 
light weight fabrics, regular 
and athletic styles, every re- 
quired size, at from $1.00 to 
$3.00 per garment. 

































































Leading merchants in nearly 
three thousand of the larger towns 
and cities of the country carry 
Munsing underwear in stock. 
Treat yourself and all the members 
of your family this summer to the 
inexpensive luxury of wearing 
perfect fitting, non-irritating Mun- 
sing suits. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you send for a Munsing 
style book and samples of all the 
different Munsing fabrics. Address 


The Northwestern 


Knitting Company 
275 Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis 


Two dainty Munsing dolls’ veste, 
One Pink, One blue, sent upon : 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 








YOUR FLOUR-— 


.7 


You have flour of course. 


But if not GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, 
‘Then your bakings might be better. 
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